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PREFACE’. 





In the following pages an attempt has been made to bring 
together for the first lime, in the form of anecdote, some 
of the more striking facts in the history of out Parliaments 
and the public lives of distihguished statesmen. As the 
value of such diiecdotc mlist mainly depend ujpon its 
authentipity, the compilers liave gone for tlieir materi^ 
only to sources of ^:3tablished repute, appending in each 
case the authority from which the facts are quoted. It 
would have been a comparatively easy task tc^ collect a 
mass of unaythenticated iifcidents, but the result would 
Iiave been worUdess in proportion to the facility of the 
undertaking. To- interest and amuse is but a part Of the 
aim of th« book. It is also designed to furnish intorma- 
tion of a useful character, and to form a reliable worls^f 
reference; and it k hoped these objects have *beti?i in 

some degree secured. 

• . 

The public career of living statesmen, and of those 
lately doceased has been sparingly 'dealt with. State- 
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ments respecting recent events arc more frequently d’ - 
puted tRun matters^whichr have passed into the domain 
of histofy i and, moreover, the narration, in such cases, of 
incid^’ntg which J:>elong to the region of mere part|(^ feeling 
has been thought undesirable. 

In the Index will be found r<jicrences to a numbbr of 
the celebrated Expressions which iiave become political 
household words. Some of these not given in the Per- 

& 4 “ 

sonal division of the book have been included in the 
ISliscellaneous section. 
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PART I. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
• HISTORY. 


An itquitv of 'I'ARLTAMEjri’S. — Parliaments, or General 
Councils, are coc^Ml with the kingdom itself. How those - 
Parliaitfents were Constituted and composed is another 
([uestion, which has bt^n matter of great dispute antong our 
learned antiquaries, and, particularly, Wicther the Commons 
were summoned at all; or, if summoned, at what ^)eriod they 
began to form a distinct assembly. « * * In*the main, 

the constitution of Parliament, as it now stands, was ntarked 
out so long ag» as the seventeenth year of King Jolyi, 
A.D. 1215, in the great charter granted by that jTrince; 
w'hcrein j^romises to summon all archbishops, b^hops, 
abbots, earls, and greater bai'ons, personaily,; and all other 
tenants-in-chief under the Crown, by the sheriff*and bij^ilfffa,, 
to meet at a certaii? place, ^with forty days’ notice, to assess 
aids and scutages when necessary. And tlWs constitq>tion h|^ * 
subsisted in fact at leSsC from the year 1266 (49 Henry III.), 
there bejjjig still extant writs of that date to summon knights, 
Sftrtizens, Jd burgesses to FailmmenC-^iB/ac^s^one's Com- 
men^ries. 
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“Encjland can never be Ruined but by a Par¬ 
liament.’ —It- was a, knowh apothegm of the great Lo«d 
Treasurer‘^Bis’.rleigh that “ England could never be Jifihed but 
by a Parliamentand, as Sir Matthew Hale observes, thir 
beirfg the highest and greatest court, over which none other 
can have jurisdictloli in the kingdom, if by any means a 
misgovernment should any way fall upon it, the sul^jecfs of 
this kingdom are left without all miinner of remedy. To 
the same purpose Montes(iiiieu—though, I trust, too hastily 
—presages that as Rome, Sparta, and Carthage have lost 
their liberty and perished, so the constitution of England will, 
in time, lose its liberty—will perish : it will pciish \vhenever 
the legislative power shall become more corrupt than the 
executive.— Ibid. 

The First Parliament after tiii: Conquest.— 
A Parliament was elected and called together in the fourth 
year of William 1 . (1070). Twelve representatives were 
elected in each county in the whole 1 mgdom, and were 
s\Vorn before the In this Pa^ of 

Edwanf the Confessor were adoi>ted and confirmed.— 
Oldfield's ‘‘^History <f ihe House of Commons! 

The Mad Parliament. —In the year 1258, on April 
loth, a ' Parliament met at London, which was called 
insatCiim Parliamenium. Simon Montford, Earl of Leicester, 
cpmplainM very boldly to the King (Henr)’ IIL), appealing 
to thb Parliament for justice; upbraided the King that 
he rm^moted and enriched strangers, and •despised and 
wasted his owi\ jieople; neglected his subjects that faithfully 
&efv^d him,* as he had charged the King six years before; 
that he had not performed his promise of rewarding him for 
h's servv^es and expenses in Gascoigny. To which the King 
answered, that he would not stand td any promise made to 
one that proved a traitor. The earl told the King he lied, ^ 
and, were he not'a King, he would make him ea^ his wor'^'? 
— Gurdon's History of Parliament." 
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The I^rliament de la Bond. —One of Edward IL’s 
P^rliamojits (f32i) was called “Parliarrj^nt de la Bond^^ from 
the barfws coming to Parliamept armed agaijisf the two 
Spencers, wearing coloured bands upon their sleeps for 
distinction.— Ibid, • • 

'Phe Wonderful Parliament. —T*he Parliament which 
w'aS*summoned in the ^leventh year^ of Richard II. (Feb. 
3rd^ 138S) has been called by some hiiitorians “the Par- 
liament*that wrought wonders by others, “ the Merciless 
Parliament." In it articles of high treason were exhibite<i 
agaifist the King’s ministers, who were, accordingly, sen¬ 
tenced to docith or banishment.— Parry's '■^Parliaments of 
Engla?tdl 

The Lack-i.earning Parliament.— Speaking of this 
Parliament, which assembled in 1404, Lord Csftnpbell, in his 
“ Lives," says, the reckle^snes!? of the Commons may have 
arisen from their, not having had a single lawyer among 
them. liOrd Chai'icellor Beaufort, in framing the Vrits of 
summon^e.s, illegal!)' inserted a prohibition that “no ap¬ 
prentice or other man the law should be elected." •* * * 
In return for such a slight our law boolif and historians have 
branded this Parliament with the name of Parjiamentum 
indocium, or the “ lack-learning Parliament." • 

The Parliament of Bats. —In the 4th of Hemy VI. 
(1426), a Parlia^nent was summoned to meet at Leiepsty, 
and orders were sent to the members that they shouM not 
wear swords, so they came to the Parliament (like modern 
butchers) witli long staves, from whence the ^Parliament got 
the name of “ the Parliament of Bats." And wfien the lAt» 
were prohibited, the* members had recourse to stones* and 
leaden plummets.— Gurdof/s History of PariiamerP' ^ 

• The Diabolical* Parliament.— In the 38th year of 
Henry YJ. (1460), a Parliament was summoned to meet 
the 2otfL November, at Coventry. It ^ms there enacted 
that^all such knights of any couiJty as were returned to the 
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Parliament by virtue of the King's letters, without any other 
election, s^hoiild be good, aVid that no sheriff," for eeturnipg 
them, should incur the pain therefore pro\ided in tb%,Act of 
the 23J-d 'of Henfy VI. And as to the ifpper House, the 
lortfe of the house of York, then allies and friends, were in 
a great measure ‘heglected. The Queen and her party 
carried all before them in this Petdiament, which, /rorfi' its 
works, was C3X[Qdi^\Parliamentu?n diab'oliciim. — Ibid. , 

The Long Parliament. —The Long Parliaihent, dr 
the fifth of Charles I., assembled November 3, 1640—“a 
Parliament w^hich many, before that time, thought wbuld 
never have had a beginning, and afterwards 'dial it would 
never have had an end/' It was, however, abniptly and 
violently dispersed by Cromwell, April 19th, 1653. He came 
with a body of soldiers (says the Parliamentary History ”), 
and entering the House in a furious manner, l)id the 
Speaker; leave his chair; toltl the Hou^je that they had 
sat long enough, unless they had done more good ; that 
some of tliem were whoremasters (looking tlicn to Henr}^ 
Martyn and Sir Peter AVentwortli), that others of them were 
drunkards, and some corrui)t and unjust men, and scan¬ 
dalous to die jirofession of the Gospel; and that it was not 
fit tliey §houkl sit as a Parliament any longer, and desired 
thenf to go away. The Speaker not stirring from his seat, 
Colonel "Harrison, who sat near the chair, ^ose iij) and took 
him by the arm, to remove him from his seat, which, when 
the .Speaker saw, he left his chair. Cromwell biri one of the 
soldiers take away that fool’s bauble, the mace, and stayed 
^liib^elf ^to see all the members out of the house, himself 
the Ihst, and then caused the hpuse to'be locked np. The 
i^ext da^^ there was a paper by somebody posted ujion the 
I’arliament House door, thus: This House is to be L^;tt, 
now Unfurnished.” After various vicissitudes bill was^^ 
read a tliird timd^or “ Dissolving the ParliamenWbegun ard' 
holden at .Westminster 3rd of November, 1640, and, that 
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fhe day of dissolution shall be from this day, March T6th, 
1^59.” jMacSiulay describes iUas “that renowi^d Parlia¬ 
ment which, in spite of many errors a?\d disaster:^ is justly 
gntitled to the A?verence and gratitude of allVho, in any 
part of the world, enjoy the blessings* of constitUtjpnal ♦ 
government.” On the other hand, Corbett, in his “ Par¬ 
liamentary History,’’ observes, “Tl^iis ended the Long 
Parliament, which, with mnnmerable' alterations and several 
intermissions, had continued the scourge of the nation for 
nearly twenty years.” ^ 

•Pride’s Puroe. —When the Commons were to meet on 
Dec. 6th, 1648, Hume says, Colonel Pride, formerly a dray • 
man, environed the House with two regiments, and, directed 
by Ivord (Irey of ^roby, he seized in the j>assage forty-one 
members of the Prcsl)yterian party, and sent*them to a low 
room, which passed by the a[)peIIation of “ hell,” whence 
they were afterwjirds carriet^ to several inns. Above 160 
members more w^ere excluded, and none were altewetl to 
enter bftt the most ^^furioiis and the most detennined of tjjie 
Independents; and th^se exceeded*not the numbe# of fifty 
or sixty. This invasion of the Parliament commonly passed 
under the name of “Colonel Pride’s*lhirge,” so much was 
the nation disjjosed to make merry with the det];ironing of 
those members who had * violently arrogated the ,whole 
authority of government, and deprived the King gf his legal 
prerogatives. The remains of the Parliament were,t:alfcd 
the “Rump.” ^ 

The Rump. —“The nickname originated,” says Isaac 
1 )’lsracli, “ in derision on the expulsion of the majori^ of 
the Long Parliament by the usurping minority. •* *• 

The collector of‘The Ruftip Songs’ tells^us, ‘If you asked, 
who named it Rutnp^, know 'twas so styled in an honist 
sheet of^ prayer called the Bloody Rump, written before 
trial If our late sovereign ; but the word obtained not 
unj^ersal notice till it flew from •the moiiFh of Major-General 
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Brown, at a public assembly in the days of Richard 
Cromwell'^” ^ § 

BAREril)N^:’s Paruament. —This Parliaijient, sutttnponed 
by Crq^nvMcll, met j'or the first time July 4th, 1653. Hume< 
says,* “Among the fanatics ©f the flouse there was an 
active member muehr noted for his long prayers, sermons, 
and harangues. He was a lcathe;:-seller in l.onclon, “his 
name Praise-God J 3 arebone. This ridiculous name, whrch 
seems to have been chosen by some poet or allegorist to*” 
suit so ridiculous a personage, struck the fancy of the 
^people, and they commonly affixed to the asi>embly 'the 
^ appellation of ‘Barebone’s Parliament.’” 


PARLiAME]?rTARY HosTAtiES. —Ill the sixtli year of King 
John (1205), a Parliament wa 5 > held, at which the children 
of'the barons were roctuired as hostages for'their allegiance. 

, —Oldjichfs History. 

« An Unwise ConNSEij.oR.—Henry III,, being straitened 
for mondy, issued a warrant ordering l^ie nobles to meet him 
in London. Accordifigly, on the day of St. Hilary, 1237, 
a countless^ multitude proceeded to the jialace at West¬ 
minster tOB hear the King’s pleasure. Having heard with 
‘ consternation the royal demand for a thirtieth of all movable 
Iiroperty, tiiey were about to retire for the purpose of con 
suftation, when Gilbert Bassett said to Henry, in the 
hearing of all, “ My lord King, send some one of your 
friends to be pre§ent at die conference of your barons.” 
Te lejily to his sjieech, Richard Percy said, “What is it, 
TriendXiiltiert, that you said? Are we, too, foreigners ; and 
•are we not among the number of the King’s friends?” And 
Gilbert felt himself rebuked for his • mipleasant speech.— 
Matthew Baris. 

IV. 

Selection oi-i^P artial^ Parliaments. — Ki aricien^,^ 
time's it was ordinary for kings to make a show of sym- 
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ilioning Parliaments, whenas properly they were but par- 

li^menta|;y meetings of some si^ch lords, clergy, others 
as the <Kmg saw most convenient ft) drive on, his own 
Resigns; and thfirefore we find that Henry III., about the 
latter part of his reign, when his government dreV towards i 
the dregs, he having in the kingdom two hundred and fifty 
bawnics, he summoned unto one Qf these parliamentary 
meetings but fivc-and^#cnty barons and one hundred and 
Afty o6 his clergy.— Nathaniel Bacons Discourse on the 
Government of England! 

•Neglect of the King’s Summons to Parliament.— 
Edward III., being troubled with a quarrel between the two • 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, concerning superiority 
in bearing the cft)ss, and the important affairs of Scotland 
so urging, summoned a Parliament at York, wl^ich was fain to 
be delayed and adjourned foiiwant of appearance, and more 
effectual summons issued forth; but at the day of adjourn¬ 
ment none of the^clergy of the province of Canterbitry would 
be there; and upon this occasion the Parliament was not ‘ 
only interrupted in their proceedings, but an ill j^ecedent 
was made for men to Tdc bold with the King’s summons in 
such cases as liked not them; and tliereupon a statute was 
made to enforce obedience upon citizens and bifrgesses, and 
such ecclesiastics as held *pcr baroniam. * Nor did 

Edward III. ^ver after hold the presence of the^prelates at 
so high repute at such meetings; and therefore surnmoned 
them, or so many of them as he thought meet for the occa¬ 
sion—sometimes more, sometimes fewer ; and at a Parlia¬ 
ment in his forty-and-seventh year he sbrnmcyied onlj^four 
bishops and five a\^bots. Albeit the clergy still «iadt th*eir 
claim of vote, and desired the same to be entered upori 
record.— Ibid, • . • 

Representation an Expensive Luxury. —A corre¬ 
spondent of Notes and Queries (Third Series) writes:— 
“Whatever estimate the peojTle of the ^'resent day may put 
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upon the elective franchise, it would seem that our ancestors 
held the privilege very lightly j for although the \yages tp 
be receivad by members of Parliament were fixeck b^ the 
16th of Edward II. at the low rate of 4s. a 'day for a linight, 
of tly^ Ihire, and 2^5. for a citizen or burgess, yet we are told 
by Prynne that many boroughs petitioned to be excused from 
sending members to Parliament, on account of the ejyjente ; 
and in a note to “ Blackstone " we fearn that from the 33j*d 
Edward III., uniformly through the five succeeding .eigns,* 
the Sheriff of I^ancashire returned that there were no cities 

I 

or boroughs in his county that ought or were used, or could, 
*bn account of their i)overty, send any citizens or burgesses 
to Parliament. I'here were some instances where even a 
less sum than that established by statute w'as allowed ; and 
it is on record «ihat in 1463 Sir John ^Strange, the member 
for Dunwich, agreed to take a cade and half a barrel of 
herrings as a composition for his,wages.” 

A Mmiber Suing for his WAtiES.— Mr. Hall, member 

< f 

for,Grantham, having published a book in 1580, whir.h gave 
offence to the House, was ordered ^^o be expelled, fined, 
and imprisoned. On the 21st of November, 1586, Mr. 
Markham, then member for Grantham, informed the House, 
on the part of the inhabitants of that borough, that Mr. 
Arthur ^Hall, at one time their member, had brought a writ 
for his wages (amongst other times) for his,^ttendance at 
the^latfe session of Parliament, holden at Westminster in 
the twenty-seventh year of the Queen, during which time he 
did not serve in the House. A committee appointed by the 
Hou^e desired him to remit the said wages, which he did 
*^freeiy'^and frankly .”—HatseWs Preceder^tSy 
^ Safety and Qi^ietude for Members. —^A Parliament 
wa^ summoned by Edward III. to meet at Westminster, 
March 12th, 1332, reciting in the summons the King’s reasons 
for calling them. ,Where—that we may see (sa^^f Joshua.^, 
Barnes) what prudent care was then taken by these augijist 
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as*semblies t^at their debates should not be awed b^ fear or 
disturbed *by tfimults—it was first by tl^e King’s cf der pro- 
claime(^ That no man, upon pain of forfeiting all his 
siibstance, should presume to use or wear any coat ^)f igetal, 
or other weapon, offensive or defensive, in London, Wtst- 
minster, or the suburbs of the same. And also that during 
the fhne ^f this session ij^o games or jother plays of men, 
womgn, or children, shcaild be used in Westminster, to the 
dftturbailfce of the Parliament.” A Parliament met at York 
in the following year. On the first day oi their sitting com- 
mandhient was given to the Mayor of York, in presence of 
the King and Till his Parliament, t(f see the King's peace 
kept in the snid city, and suburbs thereof, and to arrest all 
that offended against it. Also, proclamation to be made 
against weapons and plays, by the .steward aifd marschal, 
before the house where the Parliament sat, and by the 
mayor and bailiffs wi the {.'Aty.-^Parnamefiiary Jiisfdry. 

The First Speaker.— On the 4th August, 1377, writs . 
were issueW for the calling a Parliament to meet fifteen days* 
•after Michaelmas. The4..-ommons cfiose Sir Peter rte La 
Mare, knight of the shire for Herefordshire, as their Speaker, 
and the first upon record. Sir Peter on this occasion made 
a protestation and said, “ Thaf what he had to declare was 
from their whole body; and therefore reriuired that if he 
should happen speak anything without their ct)nsepts,^ 
that it ought to be amended before his departure from* the 
said place. ,He commended the feats of chivalry heret»ffore 
practised, for which this nation was so reni^wned; and said 
that by the decay of the same, the honour of the*realm ^fl • 
and would daily decrease.”— Ibid. • 

A Royal Absentee.— In the tenth yeaaof Richard II.* 
(1387) the Commons sfint a message to the King, in which 
^ they stated that if the King shall wilfully estrange himself 
frniji his Parliament, and be absept from th^m for the space 
of for^y days, it shall be lawful for all and every of them, 
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wthout any damage from the King, to go home and return 
into theif own countries. And now you,'*“ con,finue ^e 
remonstrants “for a longer time have absented*yourself, 
and h^ve< re fused ^to come among them .”—\)ldjiehrs Historj;. 

An Earl’s Apology. —In a Parliament of Richard II., 
held at Westminster, 1394, the Earl of Arundel exhibited a 
complaint against the Duke of ^Lancaster, cons^stin^ of 
four distinct chasges. To the accusation the King hiijiself 
answered and affinned that what the Duke of Ltincastdr 
had done was all right and good. And his Majesty, with 
the assent of the Lords, awarded that the said earl shtmld 
ask the duke’s pardon, fei full Parliament, and in the very 
words following, which he spoke accordingly;—“Sir, 
Sith that it seemeth to the King and other lords, and eke 
that each here hath been so mickle'grieved and displeased 
by my words; it forethinkeCh, and I beseech you of your 
grace and lordship to quit me your man-tallant.”— Parlia¬ 
mentary History. 

' Eating Humble Pik.—I n 1397 the House ’of Com- 

f Q 

mons required of the King (Richard II.), amongst other 
demands, an avoidance of the extravagant expenses of the 
King’s hc'usehold, and that bishops and ladies, who had no 
particular business there, should be forbidden to frequent 
the Court. The King, hearing of this, w’as highly incensed 
^nd,chatged the Speaker, Sir John Bussy, upon his allegiance 
to inform him who it was that had brought the matter into 
Parliament The Commons, on being told the King's mind 
in a conference with the Lords, made a most submissive and 
*efqi abject apology for their presumption; gave up the 
name of the person who had brought it into their House— 
<pne Thomas Hxxey, clerk; and furthermore, proceeded to 
try poor Thomas Haxey, clerk, and '•condemned him to die 
the death of a traitor. The King then informed the Com- 
mons that he, 'out of his royal benignity and graci^ius 
seigniory, freely excused 'them. The scape-goat also came 
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in for a share in the royal clemency, his life being spared 
on«the petition of the Archbislfop of Canterbury* and the 
otlier jydlates.— J^id. • * 

• A Pious Subsidy. —Henry IV. called a Parli^ent 
which met October 6th, 140^. “The Chancellor,” ^ys 
1 .ord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the Chancellors,” “ in a 
spe^h f®3m the text ^ ^ex vocavif 'Xmiores terrm' having 
pressed most urgently fdr supplies, the Commons came in a 
bhdy, and, the King being on the throne, proposed that 
without burthening his people he might supply his occasions 
by seizing on the revenues of the clergy. Archbishop 
Arundel replied that the stripping the clergy of their estates 
would put a stop^to their prayers night and day for the 
welfare of the State. The Speaker of the Commons, 
standing at the bar, smiled and said openly that he thought 
the prayers of the Church a very slender supply.” 

Royal Rewa^^s to THt: Speaker. —Of the J^arlia- 
ment which assembled at Westminster, March ist, 1406, 
Sir John^ibetot was chosen Speaker. Sir John excusecf 
* himself on account of liis youth and other causes \ never¬ 
theless, the King confirmed his election. This youthful 
Speaker appears to have discharged his functioris to the 
satisfaction of the Court at least; for at the cIos6 of the 
l^arliament the King, to show his generosity and gratitude to 
Sir John, grantedrto him, in fee, all the lands and Ttereditaj 
ments of Richard ap Griffith aj) Voethus, in the countfes of 
Carmarthen land Cardigan, and elsewhere in the princijlhlity 
of South Wales, forfeited to the King by his, being an ad¬ 
herent to Owen Glendower, rebel and traitor; and alsO|jtf?e* 
office of keeper of thd forests of Weybridge and Saplejf, in 
the county of Huntingdon, without any tee or out pay# 
merits; and further, the goods and chattels of Peter 
Priswick, carpenter, a felon, amounting to j^i5o. He was 
afterwards nSJide Earl of Worcest«r.— Parlimhentary History. 

PiTiTiON AGAINST A JuDGE. —In 1434 (13 Heniy VI.) 
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a petition was presented to the Commons of England 
against SV William Paston,•knight, a judge df thQ, Courl^of 
Common** PJeas, by William Dalling. The fact •that the 
Comijjoni were appealed to on such a matter, at this ear^v 
era “in our records, is wortli. notice. The petition is thus 
given in Sir John«Fenn’s “ Paston Letters” :—“ Please it to 
the right sage and wise Commons ^f this present Pip-liarfient, 
that where(aj) e\4pry justice of the "King is sworn th^t he 
should not take no fees or rewards for to be of courtsel with 
no man, but onlyowith our sovereign lord the King, and 
thereto they be sworn. Please it to (f/ie) Commons of the 
present Parliament that William Paston, one ©f the justices 
of our sovereign lord King, taketh divers fees and re¬ 
wards of divers persons within the shires of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and* is withhold with evc^ry matter in the said 
counties; that is to say—Of the towm of Yarmouth, is. 
yearly^ of the Abbot of St. Bcnet's, 26s.-8d. [several more 
are here instanced]; and of Katherine Shelton, lo marks 
13s. 4d), against the King, for to be of her counsel for 
to des’troy the right o\ the King and of his ward—that is 
for to say, Ralph, sogi and heir of John Shelton,” In a note 
prefixed to this petition, it is mentioned that Sir William 
Paston was born in 1378, became a judge of the Common 
Pleas in 1430, and from the propriety of his conduct was 
calltjd thte “Good Judge.” o. 

Henry VIII.’s Method with the Commons, —The 
MinAters of Henry VIII., says Oldfield, “mov^d in 1536 
that a bill be brc^ight in to dissolve such monasteries as had 
•n^t^above ^200 per annum in land. The bill remained so 
lon^» ill* the House that the King, wJio was impatient to 
^ave it passed, tfiriok upon himself to expedite its progress. 
He sent for the members to attend‘Mm in his gallery, when, 
having kept them waiting for a considerable time, he told 
them fiercely th^it if the Jiill did not pass iL would cpst 
many of them their heads.” It is also related tliatj while 
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'the opposition of the Commons to the imposition lasted, 

Htnry seMt fof a Mr. Edward Montagi^e, who had»consider- 
able ipjlifence in the House, and said, Ho, maji!*will they 
iK>t suffer my bill to pass?” and, laying his hand^on^on* 
tague’s head, who was then on.his knees before him, ‘<Jet 
my bill passed by to-morrow, or else to-nrorrow this head of 
youTfe wilj be off.” The was passeci^ and Mr. Montague’s 
head was permitted to remain in its ordinary position. 

• ORiftNTAL Adulation. —In 1537 an insult was put upon 
the House of Commons, which shows rfnost strikingly the 
degraded state to which Parliament was reduced in the reign 
of Henry VMI. On the recommendation of the Court, 
Rich, whose bad character was notorious, and who was 
liardly free from any vice except hypocrisy, was elected 
Speaker. He repaid this promotion by compa/ing the King, 
on the first day of the session, *for prudence to Solomon, for 
strength to Samstjn, and for* beauty to Absalom; jind on 
the last to the sun, that wanns, enlightens, and invigorates 
the universe .—CampbelPs Lives of ihc Chancellors • 
“ Render unto C«esar,” &c. —Speaker Croofe told 
Queen Elizabeth (when he was presented to her in the 
House of Lords, on the occasion of his election to#the chair) 
that England had been defen^led against the Spanish Armada 
by her mighty arm; to which she answered from the throne, 
“No; but by liie mighty hand of God, Mr. SiTfeaker.’’-^ 
n Ewes' Journal. • 

Briiunc Members. —Against the calling a new Parlia¬ 
ment great sums of money were remitted by the Emperor 
(Charles V.) to Gardiner, to soften the leading nol^lfty* 
and carry elections for commoners that would conipl}*with 
the designs of the Court. The I.ondonfirs not liking t||e 
intended marriage of* Mary with the Prince of Spain, the 
Parliament, was summoned to meet at Oxford, April 2nd, 
1544. Lord Chancellor Gardiner having^ •granted pensions 
to nmny of the leading members of the House of Commons, 
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thereby softened them. — Gurdoiis “ History of Parlfa- 
menP' "r *■ * * » 

Commencement of the Journals of the Oommons. 
—-A Par^ament was called to meet at Westminster on tl),e 
4thnof November, 1547, in, the first year of the reign of 
Edward VI. The. “ Parliamentary History ” says, “We are 
now come to a period from which Jhe Journals of the House 
of Commons ar<j extant. Tlie firs*p volume, which begins 
with the reign, contains little more than a diurnal •'succinrt 
account of proceedings in reading bills, &c. * * * Xhc 

Journals of the Lords are more explicit in the reign Ifefore 
us than those of the Commons.’' 

Secession of Memdf.rs from the Commons. —In the 
Parliament w^hich assembled nth Noveidber, 1554, the first 
of Philip an^i Mary, the legislative eBactments of the three 
previous reigns against Roman Catholicism were repealed. 
“ A circumstance occurred of •a very extraordinary nature in 
this Parliament” (says the “ Parliamentary History”), “anil 
*he like of which we have hot before met with in the 
course* of this histor)^. This wa^ a voluntary secession 
of some members of the Commons, who actually left 
the Hoivse wheii they saw the majority inclined to 
sacrifice »everything to the ministry. Lord Coke, who, 
in order to do honour to their memories, has preserved 
their names in his ‘ Institutes,' states thjjt the Court re¬ 
sented this separation of the members, and ordered the 
Quean's Attorney-General to indict them in tl\g Court of 
Queen’s Bench. ^ Six of them were so timorous as to submit 
4 o*‘tJie merby of the Court, and paid their fines. All the 
rest,, arilongst whom was that famous lawyer Plowden, tra- 
■^ersed; but judgment against them was prevented by the 
Queen's death.” • *■ 

The Commons and the Suppressed Monasteries.— 
In 1557 it was st^ed that Queen Mary intended to rebuild 
th6 monasteries and restore the lands which had ,been 
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alienated. The knowledge of this intention created such 

watarnth of debate in the Conftnons that severaT of the 
members* laid tjgieir hands on their swor(|s, • saying, 
“^hey knew how to defend their own properties” ^This 
put a stop to the intention^ of the Court. — Oldfidd's 
History. • 

“ Meddlesome’’^Commons. —^ Parliament met in 
April, 1571, when the Lord Keeper Bacon,,in answer to the 
Speaker’s customary request for freedom of speech in thje 
Commons, said that Queen Elizabeth, “ hg-ving exjjerience of 
late ftf some disorder and certain offences, which, though 
they were not •punished, yet were they offences still, and so 
must be accounted, they would, therefore, do well to meddle 
with no matter of State but such as .should be propounded 
unto them, and to occupy themselves in otherSnatters con¬ 
cerning the commonwealth.” A member having rather pre¬ 
maturely suggestecl^thc offer of a subsidy, several com^>laints 
were made of irregular and oppressive practices, and Mr. 
Bell said* that licences granted by the Crown and otheA 
abuses galled the peopl^:, intimating* also that the Subsidy 
should be accompanied by a redress pf grievances. This 
occasion of introducing the subject, though strictly consti¬ 
tutional, was likely to cause j^ispleasure. The Speaker in* 
formed them, a few days after, of a message from the Queen 
to spend little tqjie in motions, and make no long sjjeeches. 
And Bell, it appears, having been sent for by the Cooncif, 
cainc into the House “ with such an amazed counten«,nce, 
that it daunted all the rest,” who for mai^ days durst not 
enter on any matter of importance. It becam*e tI 5 e com^©n« 
whisper that no one* must speak against licences, ^esU the 
Queen and Council should be angry. And at the close qf 
the session the Lord •Keeper severely reprimanded those 
“ audacious, arrogant, and presumptuous members ” who 
had called her Majesty’s grants ^d preroggitives in question, 
meddling with matters neither pertaining to them nor within 
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the capacity of their understanding,— Hallam's “ Consntu- 
tionalHistory'' ' % % 

Enraqino Queen Elizabeth. — P^ter WeAt^rth, a 
me^bey whose courageous and independent spirit had 
already drawn ‘upon him repeated ma nifes tations of royal 
displeasure, presented to the Lord Keewfe petition, pray¬ 
ing that the Upper House wopld jom'lfch jhe fcower 
in a supplicatipn to the Queen for fixing the succession. 
Pvlizabeth, enraged at the bare mention of a ^bject^'so 
offensive to her, .instantly committed to the Fleet Prison 
Wentworth, Sir Thomas Bromley, who had seconded him, 
and two other members to whom he had imparted the busi¬ 
ness j and when the House w'ere preparing to pietition her 
for their release, some Privy Councillors dissuaded them 
from the sPep, as one which could only prove injurious to 
these gentlemen, by giving Additional offence to her Majesty. 
Soon after, James Morice, naember for Colchester, an emi- 
nent lawyer, who was attorney of the ("ourt of Wards and 
^chancellor of the Duchy, made aimotion for redi^ss of the 
abuses in the Bishops' Court, and ^sj^ecially of the enormous ‘ 
ones committed under the High Commission. Several mem¬ 
bers supported die motion; but the Queen, sending in 
wrath for the Speaker, reciuired him to deliver up the bill to 
her; reminded him of her strict injunctions at the opening 
of the sessions, and testified her extreme indignation and 
surprise at the boldness of the Commons in intermeddling 
witfc subjects which she had expressly forbidden them to 
discuss. She informed them that it lay in her power to 
sfAi^nmon Parliaments and to dismiss them, and to sanction 
or -to Reject any determination of tlieirs; that she had at 
^present called <):hem together for tlie twofold purpose of 
enacting further laws for the maintenance of religious con¬ 
formity, and of providing for the national defence against 
Spain ; and that^these ought, therefore, to be the sole objects 
of their deliberations. As for Morice, he was seizei^ by a 
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sergeant-atjarms in the H^Duse itself, suspended from his 

office, rendered incapable of practising as a l^yer, and 
committed to prison.— Aikin's MeMairs af the^ Court of 
Elizabeth! * * 

A “ Pope;-i^.e ” Speech.-— Wentworth, the most ftjptin^ * 
guished asserM|tf civil liberty in Elizaljeth’s reign, rekted 
in 4lie Hous# areonveisation he had held with Archbishop 
Parker. * “ I was,” he ^ays, among Others, the last Parlia-. 
ment (11574), sent for unto the Archbishop*of Canterbury, for 
the Articles of Religion that then passed this House. He 
asked us * Why we did put out of the took the articles for 
the homilies^ consecration of bishops, and such like?’ * 
‘ Surely, sir,’ said I, ‘ because we were so occupied in other 
matters that we <liad no time to examine them how they 
agreed with the Word of God.’ ‘ What I ’ said he \ ‘ surely 
you mistake the matter ; you will refer yourselves wholly to 
us therein?* ‘ ^o; by the^faith I bear to God,’ said I, 

‘ we will pass nothing before we know what it is ; for that 
were but to make you popes. Make you pojies who list,’ sai^ ' 
I ; ‘for we will make j^ou none,’ And sure, Mr. Speaker, 
the speech seemed to me to be a Pope-like speech; and I 
fear lest our bishops do attribute this of the Pope’s canons 
unto themselves— Papa non potest et'rare! — HallanCs ^^Con¬ 
stitutional History! * 

Elizabeth and the Bishops. —Elizabeth, in Ijer speech 
to Parliament on closing the session of 1584, when, many 
complaints against the rulers of*the Church had rung in 
her ears, told the bishops that if they did not amend wnat 
was wrong! she meant to depose them.—^ 

A Member of JParliament Pilloried. —In Gratton’s 
Abridgment of the “Chronicles of England,” 1571, there, 
is. the following account of a member who fell into grdht 
disgrace in the Parliament which sat in 1570 :—“ An undis¬ 
crete Burgeoys of the Parliament.—And jt fortuned that in 
the^said Parliament one very* indiscrete and unmete snan 
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was returned a Burgeoys for the borough of "^^estbury, m 
Wiltshire,*who being instnictjjpd by such as delighted to abuse 
his simplv:itie to evil* purposes, as he himsclfe in Jjie Par¬ 
liament Hous (beyng sober) openly declarld, or els <!aryed 
• by ^t^esse of drink, or both, did spreade abroade lewde ancf 
sedicious rumours ^against the Queenes Majesties person. 
And being thereof detected to the Parliament House, ^pd 
the oifence by hym confessed, and^ips defectes and insuffi¬ 
ciency well considered, hee was from the House coipmifte^ 
to ward. And for that there was confessed corruption in 
receaving of money for his election, and also a band taken 
' of him by certein of the town of Westbury, to save them 
harmless of the said corrupt retome (as hee confessed), the 
Towne was amerced by the Parliament House at twentic 
pounds. An^ it was ordered that hee should have his said 
bande redelyvered. And aftg-ward the sayd person, for the 
spreading of his sedicious rumour, he was, by order of the 
Quene^ Majesties most honorable Council, sett on the 
pillory in Chepesyde in London.”— Notes and Queries. 

“ Hemming ” a Mbmper Down. —Serjeant Hcale, ad¬ 
dressing the House in i6oi, said,^“The Queen hath as 
much right to all ouf lands and goods as to the revenue of 
her Crown at which all the House hemmed, and laughed, 
and talked, “Well,” quoth ‘Serjeant Heale, “all your 
hemming^ shall not put me out of countenance.” So Mr. 
Speaker stood up and said, “ It is a great dfsorder that this 
should be used, for it is the ancient use of every man to be 
silent when any one speaketh; and he that is speaking 
shijuld be suffered to deliver his mind without interruption.” 
§0 tlfe ^rjeant proceeded, and when he had spoken a little 
, while* the House^, hemmed again, and*^so he sat down.— 
Parliamentary History. ^ ^ 

Parliamentary Despatch. —Mr. Popham, when he 
was Speaker, and the Lower House had sat long and done 
in effect nothing, homing one day to Queen Elizabeth, she 
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sai^ to him, ^Now, Mr. Speaker, what has passed in the 
Lower House ? • He answered, ‘ilf it please your Majesty, 
seven weeji .”—Lord Bacon's Apothegm^." • 

iNstfLTiNG TH^ COMMONS.—In the repoft of a com- 
mStee, 20th June, 1604, the following subject of complaifit 
to the King was made among others: “,The Gentleman 
Ushe»’s fault in depriving^ by his unaccustomed neglect, a 
great part of our House fsom hearing yo^r Majesty’s Speech 
th«i first day of Parliament « TheVeoman of the 

Guard’s words were very opprobrious ; an<^ howsoever they 
might •have been not unfitly applied to the peasants of 
France, or booses of Germany, yet could they not be other 
than very reproachful and injurious to the great dignities 
and honour of the Gommons of the realm.” The following 
minute of the circumstance occurs in the Journals of the 
House :—“ Brian Tash, the Yeoman of the Guard keeping 
one of the doors pf the Upppr House, repulsed several 
members of the Lowbr House, and shut the door upon them, 
with theso uncivil and contemptible tenns, ‘ Goodmen 

J^urgesses, you come not here.’ ”— Ilats^IPs ^^PrecedentSy ^c." 

The Gunpowder Plot. —In the Journals of the Com¬ 
mons, November 5th, 1605, occurs this entry:—‘‘Tjiis last 
night the Upper House of Parliament was searched, by Sir 
Thomas Knevett, and one Johnston, servant to Mr. Thomas 
Percyl, was there apprehended, who had placed thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowSer in the vault under the House, witK a 
purpose to blow up the King and the whole company wl^n 
they should tfiere assemble. Afterwards divers other gentle¬ 
men were discovered to be of the plot.” The King, ad-* 
dressing the Parliament on that occasion, said: **T}jis 
may well be called a roaring, nay, a thundering sin of fire 
and .brimstone, from th^ \srhich God hath so miraculously 
delivered us all .”—Parliamentary History. 

* Disputing Royal Interference. —A double retun. 
having been made in an election*for the county of Bucks* 
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in the third year of the reign of King JamesT[. (1606), fte 
House ’decided that Sir R-ancis Goodwin was di^y elec^^ed, 
and nuHififd the return of Sir John Fortescue. “The King 
interpo^ng desired the Lords to demana a conference wj^h 
the Commons on the subje9t. This the Commons refused; 
and also declined to comply with a positive command that 
they should confer with one of th^ judges. The matter was 
adjusted by Si]| Francis yielding <ap his right.— OldJ^elPs 
History, • ^ 

An Episcop^ Disclaimer. —In 1614 Dr. Richard 
Neile, Bishop of Lincoln, uttered some words whiclf gave 
offence to the Commons, and they complained of them in 
a message to the Lords, to which they received an answer 
that the bishop “ had made solemn protestation, upon his 
salvation, that he had not spoke anything with any evil in¬ 
tention to that House, which he doth with all his heart 
duly respect and highly esteem j expressing, with many 
tears,^his sorrow that his words were so misconceived, and 
• strained further than he ever meant; which submissive and 
ingerftious behaving of himself had satisfied the Lords, and 
their lordships assure the Commons that if they had con¬ 
ceived the lord bishop’s words to have been spoken, or 
meant, to cast any aspersion of sedition or undutifulness 
upon that House, their lordships would forthwith have pro¬ 
ceeded* to the censuring and punishing ^ thereof with all 
’’sevWity .”—Sir T. Erskine May's ^^Jaw, of Parliament." 

•The “Kings” of the Lower House.— rjames, not¬ 
withstanding his arbitrary notions of the kingly power and 
t “bright divine,” appears to have been duly infpressed with 
th^ pc^er of the House of CoraraoTw. Mr. Forster, in his 
“Arrest,” relatdS that Sir Robert Cotton was one of the 
twelve members who carried their famous declaration 
(against monopolies, in 1620) to King James at New¬ 
market, when thf quick-witted, shrewd old monarch called 
out, Cliairs! chairs! here be twal kynges comin The 
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following ins^nce of the Kingjs impression is |fiven by 
L’Kstran^:—The King mounted his kotse one tipe, who 
formerly used to t)e very sober and quiet, but then began 
td bound and prance. “ The de’il i’ my aaul, sirAh/'*s|iys * 
he, “ an you be not quiet Tse Send you to the five hundre<l 
kin^ in the House of Commons ; they’ll quickly tame you.” 

Freedom of Debate*— In the session of the eighteenth 
oj KTmgJames I. (1621), Sir Edwin SandyS, having spoken 
with great earnestness and freedom on various matters of 
moment, incurred the displeasure of the King and his 
ministers. The House, by its vote, cleared him from having 
given any just cause of offence ; but as soon as the adjourn¬ 
ment took place, Jhe was committed by a warrant of the 
Privy Council, for a misdemeanour. After a cojibnement of 
nearly six months, he was libe|;ated by a warrant from the 
King, a few days before the Parliament again met. This 
affair gave rise to* violent debates inside the Hous^, and 
caused mpeh commotion without .—Oldjidds History. ^ 

Opening of Parliament by James J. in 1621.—In 
the King’s short progress from Whitehall to Westminster, 
these passages following were accounted somewhat remark¬ 
able. First, that he spake often and lovingly to the people, 
.standing thick and threefolcf on all sides to behold him, 

“ God blesS'ye ! God bless ye ! ” contrary to his fonner hasty 
and passionate eftstom, which often, in his sudden disteipper^ 

would bid a p- or a plague on such as flocked to see 

him. Secondly, that though the windows were filled with 
many great ladies as he rode along, yet that h« spake ^3 ^ 
none of them but to the Marquis of Buckingham’s jnofher 
and wife, who was the sole daughter and h(|iress of the fearl 
of Rutland. Thirdly, Jhat he spake particularly and bowea* 
to the Count of Gondomar, the Spanish Ambas.sador. And, 
fourthly, that looking up to one window as he passed, full of 
gentlewomen or ladies, all in 3fellow baifds, he cried out 
aloud? ** A p-take ye I are j?^e there ? ’’ at which, being 
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much ashamed, they all withdrew themselves suddenly from 
the window.— D’Ewe^ Autobiography, ' * 

The King Erasing a Declaratioi^ of Privjlege.— 
In ftie ^ssion of 1621 the Commons began to show evid^ht 
signs of that discontent whidh afterwards broke out into such 
serious controversies with the Crown. Sir Richard pros- 
venor said, “ We have hitherto ^ung nothing btit placebo, 
and danced to ftie King’s heart; but it hath now pl.easM {lis 
Majesty to change this tune, and to make us sing nothing but 
lachrymce, and sing loath to departs * # * At Jength 
the misunderstanding between James and ^the Commons 
attained such a height that the King, with his own hand, 
erased from the Journals of the Comnjpns the celebrated 
protestation, or declaration of their libetties and privileges, 
which they had passed in anticipation of a dissolution; and, 
on the 6th January, 1621, published a proclamation declaring 
the Parliament dissolved, an(! animadvejting with severity on 
those ill-tempered sjnrits who had compelled hijn thus to 
exercise his prerogative. But James was not contented with^ 
the bare expression of his displeasfire; several leading mem¬ 
bers of the country party, amongst whom was Sir Edward 
Coke, were committed to the Tower.— Roscods Eminent 
British 'Lawyers. ” • 

A Prophecy. — Upon the occasion of impeaching 
tBristol^d the Earl of Middlesex, James 1 *., says Clarendon, 
told his son that ‘‘he would live to have his bellyful of 
Parliament impeachments.” * 

Boys .in th® House of Commons. —Sir Robert Naun- 
* toi¥, iq his “Fragmenta Regalia,” writing of Queen Eliza- 
befti's reign, sa^^s: “I find not that*the House was at any 
•time weakened and pestered with the admission of too many 
young heads, as it hath been of later times; which remem¬ 
bers me of Recorder Martin’s speech, about the tenth of our • 
lg.te sovereign Ifird, King James, when there were accounts 
taken of forty gentlemen not above twenty, and soAie not 
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exceeding sixteen; which moved him to say, * That,it was the 
ai*::ient ^stome for old men to make Ijiwes for ydung ones, 
but that then h^l saw the case altered, and that Aere were 
children elected into the great Councell pi the kingiome, 
which came to invade and invert nature, and to enact llwes 
to govern their fathers.’ ” Hatsell, in Tiis Precedents,” 
remarks* that the poet Waller, among others, sat in Parlia- 
meAt (1622) before he* was seventeen years of age. Not¬ 
withstanding the opinion of Sir Edward Coke as to the 
it is certain that the practice was different. The 
question was, however, finally settled by the 7th and 8th 
of William 111 ., c. 25, which makes void the election of 
any person who is not twenty-one years of age. 

First Meeting of Charles I. and the Parliament. 
—It cannot be alleged against Charles I. that he pre¬ 
ceded the Parliament in the war of words. He courted 
their affections ; dnd even in his manner of receptionj amidst 
the dignity of the regal office, studiously showed his exterior 
respect by the marked solemnity of their first meeting, AS 
yet uncrowned, on the day on which he first addressed the 
Lords and Commons he wore his crown, and vailed it at the 
opening and on the close of his speech—a circumstance to 
wliich the Parliament had pot been accustomed. • Another 
ceremony gave still greater solemnity to the meeting; the 
King would not enter into business till they had "hnitfd in 
prayer. He commanded the doors to be closed, *and a 
bishop to l^erform the office. The suddenness of this \mex- 
])ected command disconcerted the Cathojic lords, of whom 
the less rigid knelt, and the moderate stood : there wa.j ^nC 
startled Papist who**did nothing but cro^s himselfl —Isaac 
H Israeli {from MS, letters of the times), “ j 

A Slight from*t?he Black Rod. —On the 19th of 
March, 1627, the Commons were sent for to attend the 
King in the House of Lords, by a Mr. CrAne. It was very 
ill taJken that Mr. Maxwell, Knight of the Black Rod, Iiad 
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not come himself to bring the message, as had formerfy 
been useA; insomuch that*sundry members of the HoKse 
advised that Mr. Speaker elect should not stir till*th^y had 
recewed the message by Mr. Maxwell himself. But othem 
(hotirsoever they acknowledged this to have been a great 
neglect in Mr. Mdxwell, and wrong to the House) advised, 
because his Majesty stayed for them, that they shpuld^ot 
now farther insist upon it, but go ftp; and so they did.— 
Quoted in HatseWs “ Precedents^ * • 

A Dream Rel?ited in Parliament. —A startling mes¬ 
sage, on the 12th of April, 1627, was sent by the King for 
the despatch of business. The House, struck Vith astonish¬ 
ment, desired to have it repeated. They remained sad and 
silent; no one cared to open the debase. A whimsical, 
crack-braine(f politician, Sir James Nethersole, suddenly 
started up, entreating leave *to tell his last night's dream. 
Some Jaughing at him, he observed th^t “ kingdoms had 
been saved by dreams!" Allowed to proceed he said, “ he 
Saw two good pastures; a flock of sheep was in 'the one, 
and a bellwether alone in the other; a great ditch was * 
between them, and a narrow bridge over the ditch.” He 
was intertopted by the Speaker, who told him that it stood 
not with Ihe gravity of the Hc^^se to listen to dreams ; but 
the House was inclined to hear him out. “The sheep 
\youVi sometimes go over to the bellwetlicr, or the bell¬ 
wether to the sheep. Once both met on the narrow bridge, 
and ftie question was who should go back, since both could 
not go on ^ithoiit danger. One sheep gave counsel that 
\he %he^p on tlie bridge should lie on their bellies, and let 
the bellwether go^over their backs.” Tiie application of this 
dilemma he left to the House. * Elliot, Wentworth, 
and Coke protested against the interpretation of dreams ‘ in 
the House.—/saac UIsraeli {from a manuscript letter), 

^ A “Spectacle of Woe.” —On the 7th of June, 1627, a 
sudden message from the King absolutely forbade the Com- 
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mons to asperse any of his Majestys ministers, otherwise his 
Majesty would instantly dissolve thei^. This fefl like a 
thunderbolt; it struck terror and alarm, and at th^injftant the 
House was changed into a scene of tragical me]anc|j^oly. 
All the opposite passions of human nature—^all the national 
evils which were one day to burst on the»country, seemed, 
on a sudden, concentratud in this-Single spot. Some were 
seeif*weeping, some wei*e expostulating, an^ some, in awful 
prophecy, were contemplating the future ruin of the 
kingdom; while others, of more ardent daring, were re¬ 
proaching the timid, quieting the terrified, and infusing 
resolution into the despairing. Many attempted to speak, 
but were so strongly affected that their very utterance failed 
them. The venerable Coke, overcome by his feelings when 
he rose to speak, found his learned eloquence'falter on his 
tongue; he sat down, and tears were seen on Tiis aged 
cheeks. The nahae of the public enemy of the kingdom 
(the Duke of Buckingham) was repeated, till the Speaker, 
with tears covering his face, declared he could no longer 
witness such a spectacle of woe in the Commbns of 
England, and requested leave of absence for half an hour. 
The Speaker hastened to the King, to inform him of the 
state of the House. They w^re preparing a vote against the 
duke, for being an arch-traitor and arch-enemy to King 
and kingdom, and were busied on their “ Remonstrance,’’ 
when the Speaker, on his return, delivered his Majesty’s 
message, tiUt they should adjourn till the next day. »This 
was an awful interval of time; many tren^bled for the issue 
of the next morning: one letter-writer calls it *‘that Vl^^ch 
and doleful Thursc^y!” and another, v|riting beforf^ the 
House met, observes, “ What we shall expect this morning, 
(iod of heaven knows; we shall meet timely.”— D*Israeli's 
“ Curiosities of Literature'^ 

Coercion of Mr. Speaker. — In .»i628, during the 
Parliament rendered famous by the Petition of Rights, 
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Denzil Hollis was one of the most ardent ojjponents of the 
Court, the Duke qf Buckingham, and all the ^ppre^ive 
measure's under which the country groailed. On fihe 2nd 
of March, 1629,^the Speaker of the Commons, in obedience 
to the orders of the King, was about to declare the adjourn¬ 
ment of the Hou 5 e and to leave his chair, when Mr. Hollis 
made him resume his seat, and tept him there •by force, 
saying, “ God’s ji^ounds, Mr. Speaker, you 6hall sit^ stiH till 
it please the House to rise !”—Guizofs ^'‘Biographic Studies 
of the English Revolution^ , 

Refusing to Put the Question. — Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes, in his “Autobiography,” relates that the House 
met on the 3rd of March, 1629, and on “Sir John Finch, 
their Speaker, being the Queen’s solicitor^ refusing to do 
his office or to read some particular writings the House 
enjoined him, many members thereof fell to reproving him, 
others.to excuse him; and thC tumult and* discontent of the 
whole House was so great, as the more grave and judicious 
thereof began infinitely to fear lest at the last swords should 
have teen drawn, and that fore»oon ended in blood.” 
Selden thus addressed the Speaker on this occasion :— 
“ Dare not you, Mr. Speaker, put the question when we 
command you ? If you will not put it, we must sit still; 
thus we shall never be able to do anything : they that come 
after yoif may say they have the King’s command not to 
Jo it.' We sit here by command of the King under the 
Great Seal, and you are by his Majesty sitting ih his royal 
chair, before botl; Houses appointed our Speaker, and now 
ydUrefuse to perform your office.” 

Compulsory IDetention of MsisfBERs.—A motion of 
Uym’s, on the subject of grievances, was under discussion 
in the Commons, November 6th, 16*40, when, the time of 
rising being come, and other members appearing ready to 
continue the debfeite, an order was suddenly made that the 
door be shut and none suffered to go out. The Lords Vere 
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also advertised, that that House, too, might be kept from 
xi^xig.—^arrys Parliaments of Englqnd.^^ 

The CoMMCt^s Ordering a Speech to ive Burnt.— 
^-.ord Digby having printed his speech on Lord JStra|Ebrd.’s 
Bill of Attainder, a committee of the Commons appointed' 
to inquire into the matter made their i*eport on the 13th 
June, 1^41. The House thereiCpon resolved; “That no 
jnehiber of this House’ shall give a copy, publish in print 
anything that he shall speak here, without leave of the 
Hqpse; and declare that Lord Digby’s speech was untrue, 
and scandalous to the proceedings of this House; and order 
it to be burnt.”— HatselFs Precedents^ 

A Convenient Elevation. — My Lord Digby having 
spoken something in the House of Commons for which they 
would have questioned him, was presently called to the 
Upper House. He did by tlie Parliament as an ape when 
he hath done ^'©me waggcty; his master spies hjm, and 
he looks for his whip ; but before he can come at him, whip, 
says he, to the toj) of the house .—Seldeds “ Table Talkl * 

A Member Exalting Himself. —The Great ilemon- 
strance lay engrossed on the table of the House on Monday, 
the 22nd of November, 1641, waiting the final vote. Mr. 
John Digby, meniber for Mdborn Port, came into the House, 
and getting upon the ladder that stands at the door of the 
House, by which the members thereof usually go Up to those 
seats which are over the same door under the gallery; he sat 
still upon'the same ladder. Whereupon Mr. Speaker Lenthal 
called out to him, and desired him to Jake his place, and 
not to sit upon the said ladder, as if he were going* tb be 
hanged; “ at whiclf,” says the narrator, “^any of t^e House 
laughed.”— Forster^s Grand Remonstrance ' 
The Grand .RE^^ONSTRANCE. —Hardly had announce¬ 
ment been made of the division which carried the Grand Re¬ 
monstrance by a majority of nleven votus* (November 22nd, 
16^1), when one more strenuous effort was made to haVe it 
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addressed to the King. * * Several members opposed 

the printliig of the declaration, and desired ^o ester their 
protest. "Atjout one of the clock of the morning* eijsuing, 
Mr. ^eorge Palmer, a lawyer of the Middle Temple, stood 
up. • He should not be satisfied, he said, for himself or those 
around him, unless a day were at once appointed for dis¬ 
cussion of whether the right to protest did not exi^. in that 
House; and, meanwhile, he would move that the CXerk 
should now enter the names of all those whose claim to 
protest would then have to be determined. . At these words 
the excitement broke out afresh ; loud cries of “ All! All!” 
burst from every side where any of Hyde's pfirty sat; and 
Palmer, carried beyond his first intention by the passion of 
the moment, cried out, unexpec:tcdly, that he liit/ for himself 
then and thed; protest, for himself and all the rest—“ of his 
mind,” he afterwards declared that he meant to have added, 
but for the storm which suddenly arose.,' The word A/// 
had fallen like a lighted match upon gunpowder. It was 

f 

t»!.ken u[) and passed from mouth to mouth with an exaspera¬ 
tion bordering on frenfy; and to those who in after years 
recalled the scene, unider that sudden glare of excitement, 
after a sitfing of fifteen hours—the worn-out, weary assem¬ 
blage ; thf ill-lighted, dreary chamber; the hour sounding 
one after midnight; confused, loud cries breaking forth un¬ 
expectedly, and startling gestures of violencokaccompanying 
th*em^-il presented itself to the memory as a very Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. “ All! all!” .says D’Ew'es,*-was cried 
from side to side^ and some waved their hats over their 
hcjidt, and others took their swords in their scabbards out 
of thQir Belts, and |ield them by the ponimels in their hands, 
‘sqfting the lower part on the ground; so, if God had not 
prevented it, there was very great danger that mischief might 
have been done. All those who cried “ All! all! ” and did 
the other particulars, were ,of the number of those that 
were against the Remonstrance, And amongst them •tvas 
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the promising young gentleman of the King’s house, Mr. 
Philip Wpwiek, the member for Radnor, who J>ethought 
himself of that bgef Scriptural comparison from th§ wars of 
Saul and David (2 Samuel ii. 12—16), his application of 
which comprised all that, until now, v?as knc/Wn l<j us ^ 
of this extraordinary scene. He thought of what Abner 
said to Joab, and Joab to Abneft when they met on either 
side^ of die Pool of Giheon; and how, having arisen Ut the 
bidding' of their leaders, to make trial df prowess, their 
young men caught every one his fellow by the head, and 
thru'St his sword in his fellow’s side, and so fell down 
together; a ’result which might have followed, had not the 
sagacity and great calmness of Mr. Hampden, by a short 
speech, prevented it.— 

‘'‘Pull the Ro(;ues out by the Ears ! ”-*-Mr. Forster, 
in his “ Arrest of the Five Members,” relates the following 
scene in the Queen’s apartme,nts, on the morning of the 4th 
Januar}', 1642, as given in Coke’s Manuscript, presefved by 
Archetei Grey :—“ A long and very passionate debate harj. 
passed in the royal chamber on tli« night of the Smitless 
attempt of the Attorney-General, the Queen taking promi¬ 
nent part therein ; and it had endM, according to this 
account, in the settled resolve that Charles would himself 

II 

demand the members next morning. But his heart failed 
him when the^ morning came. He went to thq Queen’s 
apartments early, and finding Lady Carlisle with hey,» to®k 
her Majesty into her closet, and there having put to J^er all 
the hazards of the attempt, and all its possible consequences, 
declared that he must abandon it. Whefeat tl^e Que^n^np 
longer able to contain her passion, v’plently birst out, 
Allez^ poltron ! Go, pull these rogues out by the ears, ouv 
nt me reiwyez Jamais . Without replying, the King left tfee 
room. Tlie anecdote, says Mr. Forster, is certainly not in any 
respect reliable, if accepted strictly in this form ; but it seems 
to ffLvour the supposition of some admixture of truth in it. 
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A Gallant Contribution. —Mr. Henry ^illegrew, of 
Cornwall,^member for West Looe, a staunch Royalist, on 
being inyted, with the other members, to olfer a Vontrifiu- 
tion toward.*? the formation of an army fo^ the Parliament, 
• stood*up Sind answered he would provide a good horse, and 
a good sword, and a good buff coat, and then he would find 
a good cause. “Which for that time,” says Clarendon, 
“ only raised laughter, though they ftjiew well what bause he 
thought good, which he had never dissembled.” • • 

Imprudence. —Selden says : “ The King calling his 
friends from the Pa^iamenl, because he had use of them at 
Oxford, is as if a man should have use of a Iktle piece of 
wood, and he nms doAvn into the cellar and takes the 
spigott: in the meantime all the beer runs ;ibout the house. 
WTien his friends are absent the King will.be lost.”— Table 
Talk. , 

Peers Sitting in the House of Commons. — By the 
Act passed in March, 1648, for abolishiftg the House of 
Peers, it was declared, “ That such Lords as have demeaned 
ttemse^ves with honour courage, and fidelity to the Com¬ 
monwealth, and their posterity who Shall continue so, shall 
not be excluded from \he public councils of the nation, but 
shall be admitted thereunto, and have their free vote m 
Parliament, if they shall be thereunto elected, as other 
persons of interest, elected and qualified thereunto, ought to 
have.V In consequence hereof the Earl of Pembroke took 
his seat in the House of Commons on the 16th of April, 
1649, as knight of the shire for Berks; as did also, in 
the^same year, W. Earl of Salisbury, as a burgess for Lynne, 
and fidvjard Lord|Howard, of Escrike, as a citizen for Car¬ 
lisle. "These were the only Peers that were elected members 
of*the House of Commons.— Parliamentary History. 

Altering the Lord’s Prayer. —There was a most 
bloody-minded “paaker of washing-balls,” as one John 
Dur^t is described*, appointcld a lecturer by the House of 
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Cojnmons (“ Tffe Rump”), who alVays left 6ut the Lord’s 
Prayer, “As we forgive them that^ trespass against us,” and 
subsfftutedj'*“ Lord, since tliou hast now dipwn out thy sword, 
let it noi be sheathid again till it be glutted in the bfood of 
thfi malignants .”—UIsraelis ^^Curiosities of Uteratmrei' • 
Thk First Reform in Parliament.— A House of 
Comnions was a necessary part of CroniW^ell’s new polity. 
In constituting this body,”the Protector showed a wisdom 
an(} d’ putblic spirit w^hich were not duly app*teciated by his 
contemporaries. The vices of the old representative system, 
though by no means so serious as they afi'ervvards became, 
had already been remarked by far-sighted men. Crom¬ 
well reformed that system on the same principles on 
which Mr. Pitt, a hundred and thirty years later, attempted 
to reform it, and on which it was at length reformed in 
our own times. * * To create a House of Lords 
was a less easy task. It was to no purpose that he 

offered to the chiefs of illustrious families seats in his a new 
senate. They conceived that they could not accept a nomi¬ 
nation to an upstart assembly without renouncing their 
birthright and betraying <heir order. The Protector was, 
therefore, under the necessity of filling «his Upper House 
with new men who, during the late stirring times, hd& made 
themselves conspicuous. Thijs was the least happy of his 
contrivances, and displeased all parties. The Levellers were 
angry with him fdl* instituting a privileged class. The mujti- ^ 
tilde, which felt respect and fondness for the great historical 
names of th^ land, laughed without restraint at a Hous^ of 
Lords in which lucky draymen and shoemakers wejre seated, 
to which few of the old nobles were invited,knd from whibli 
almost all those old ndbles who were invited turned disdain¬ 
fully away. * * The first House of Commons which the»’ 

people elected by his command questioned his authority, 
and was dissolved without having passed a single Act. His 
second House of Commons, though it reeognised him as 
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Protector, a^d would gladly have made him King, obsti¬ 
nately a;efused to acknowledge his new Lords. He had no 
courser left but t6 dissolve the Parliament. * God^’ he 
exclaimed, at parting, “ be judge between you add me!" 
-^Machulafs History of England'^ ‘ 

Power ok JParliament to Convene itself. —By a 
statute, i6 Car. I. c. i, it was enacted that, if the .King 
neglected to call a Parliament Tpr three years* the^ Peers 
might assemble and issue out writs for choosing ^ne; atfid, 
in case of neglect of the Peers, the constituents might meet 
and elect one themselves. But this, if ever put in ptactice, 
would have been liable to several inconveniences ; and the 
Act itself was esteemed so highly detrimental and injurious 
to the royal prerogative that it was lepealed by statute 
i6 Car. li. c. I. * * The Convention Parliament, 

which restored King Charles II., met above a month 
before his return: the Lords by thfir own authority, 
and‘the Commons in pursuance of‘writs issued in the 
names of the keepers of the liberty of Kngland by autho¬ 
rity «f Parliament. iThe said Parliament sat till the 29thi 
of December, full seven months after the Restoration, 
and enacted man^ law's, several of wriich are still in 
force. But this was for the necessity of the King, which 
supersedes all law; foi if they had not so met, it w'as 
morally impossible that the kingdom should have been 
• settled in peace. And the first thing done after the Kingfs 
retjirn was to pass an Act declaring this to be a^ good Parlia¬ 
ment, notwithstanding the defect of the King’s writs. * * 

Jt^was at 4 hat tifne a great doubt among the lawyers whether 
even •this healii\g Act made it a good Parliament, and held 
by very many in the negative, though it seems to have been 
‘ too nice a scruple. And yet, opt of abundant caution, it 
w'as thought necessarj' to confirm its Acts in the next Parlia¬ 
ment, by statute 13 Car. II. c. 7 and c. 14.— Biackstonds 
Commentaries. 
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• “ DissoLutiON ” OR “ InterR’uption.”-^-^")?. 9/A, 1659 

—60. W. Simons told me how Ijiis uncle Scobell (Qerk to 
the House^f Commons) was on Saturda;f last called ^to the 
bar, for»entering in* the Journal of the House, fof the year 
these words: ‘‘This day his Excellence the L8rd 
G. Cromwell dissolved this Hou^e,” which words the Parlia- 
ment^ voted a forgery, and demanded of him’ how they came 
to be entered. He said thit the/were his own handwriting, 
ai^ that Jie did it by rights of his office, and "the practice of 
his predecessor; and that the intent of the practice was to 
let posterity know how such and such a Pdrliament was dis¬ 
solved, whether by command of the King or by their owm 
neglect, as the last House of Lords was; and that to this 
end he had said and writ that it was dissolved by his Excel¬ 
lence the Lord G.; and that for the word di'^solved, he 
never at the time did hear of anj other term ; and desired 
pardon if he would not dare to make a word himself what it 
was six years after‘*before they came themselves to call it 
an interruption; that*they were so little .satisfied with this 
answ'er, that they did chuse a commijttee to report to^ the 
House whether this crime of Mr. Scobell’s did come within 
the Act of Indemnity or no.— Fepys' Diary, 

Scandalous Scenes. —December i^th, 1666. I up to the 
I^ords’ House to enquire for fAy Lord Bellasses; arfd there 
hear how, at a conference this morning between the two 
Houses about thef business of the Canary Company, my Lqrd 
Buckingham leaning rudely over ray Lord Marquis Oor- 
chester, my Lord Dorchester removed his elbow. Duke of 
Buckingham asked whether he was uneasy; IJorchester 
replied, yes, and that he durst not do this'^anywhere ^els^ ■ ^ 
Buckingham replied, yes he would, and that he was a betfer 
man than himself; Dorchester said that he lyed. With this, ^ 
Buckingham struck off his* hat, and took him by his periwigg 
and pulled it aside, and held him. My LorjJ Chamberlain 
and others interposed, and upon coming intt> the House the 
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Lords did brder them iJbth to the Tow^, whither they 
are to^ go this aftemooiv This day’s work will bring the 
Lieutjcnant of the Tower ;£35o. * * * R.*Ford 
did makb me understand how the House of Commons is 
0^bea%t not to be understood, it being impossible • to 
know beforehand the success almost of any small plain 
thing, there bemg so many to think and speak to an)^ busi¬ 
ness, and they of so uncertain* minds, and inferests, and 
passions. did tell me, and so did Sir W. Batten, !|jow 
Sir Allen Brodericke and Sir Allen Apsly did come drunk the 
other day into fhe House, and did both speak fpi half 
an hour, together, and could not be either laughed, or 
pulled, or bid to sit down and hold their peace, to the great 
contempt of the King’s servants and pause j which I am 
grieved atc.with all my heart.— Pepys' Diary. 

A Whip by the CopRT .—December 1666. The 

great Proviso passed the House of Parliament yesterday, 
whith makes the King an^ Court the King having 
given order to my Lord Chamberlain to send tp the play- 
hoiv>es and brothels,^to bid all the Parliament-men that were^ 
there to go to the Parliament presently. This is true, it 
seems ; but it was carried against the Court by thirty or forty 
voices. It is a Proviso to the Poll Bill, that there shall be 
a committee of nine persons that shall have the inspection 
upon oath, and power of giving others, of all the accounts of 
the money given and spent for this warr. This hath a most 
saJ face, and will breed very ill blood.— Jbid. 

Pari-iament “fooLED” BY CHARLES 11 . —Pcpys in 
his Diarj^ gives, the following account of the cavalier treat¬ 
ment of a Parljftment by this sovereign:— *^/u/y 2^th^ 1667, 

I‘demanded of Sir R. Ford and the rest, what passed to-day 
at the meeting of Parliament: who told me that, contrary to 
all expectation by the King that there would be but a thin 
meeting, there^ met above 300 this first day, and all the dis¬ 
contented par^; and, indeed, the whole House seems to be 
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no other almost. The Speaker told them, as soon as they 

were sat, tto he was ordered by the King to let theijv know 
he was hiadered Jpy some important business to c<jme to 
them aifd speak to them, as he intended; and* therefore 
ordered him to move that they would adjourn thems 61 ves^ 
Monday next (it being very plain to all th^ House that he 
expects to hear by that time the sealing of the Peace, 
which^ by fetters, it seemg, from my Lord Hollis was to be 
sealed the last Sunday). But before they woAld come to the 
question whether they would adjourn, Sir Thomas Tomkins 
steps ap and tells them that all the country is grieved at this 
new-raised star^^ing army ; and that they thought themselves 
safe enough in their trayn-bands; and that, therefore, he 
desired the King might be moved to disband them.” A 
vote to this effect being passed, the House (ladjoumed. 
Four days afterwards Pepys i^ites: — “ Presently comes 
down the House 9f Commons^ (in Westminster Hall), the 
King having made a very short and no pleasing sffeech 
to them at all, not at all giving them thanks for their 
, readiness to come up to town at this^ busy time j but^told 
them that he did think lie should have had occasion for 
them, but had none, and therefore did dismiss them to 
look after their own occasions till October; and that he 
did wonder any should offer \o bring in a suspicion that 
he intended to rule by an army, or otherwise than by the 
laws of the land!J which he promised them he would ck>; i 
and so bade them go home and settle the minds of the 
country in fliat particular ; and onl^i^ded, that he had 
made a peace which he did believe they would find reason¬ 
able, and a good peace, but did give them ione of th^ par¬ 
ticulars thereof. Thus they are dismissed again, to thiir 
general great distaste (I believe the greatest that ever* 
Parliament was) to see themselves so fooled, and the nation 
in certain condition of ruin, while the King, t^iey see, is only 
governed by his lust, and womeh and ro|ues about hin^ 
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The Speaker, they found, was kept from coming in the 
morning to the House oif purpose, till after th^ King^ was 
come to tjie House of Lords, for fear th^y should be doing 
anything in the House of Commons to the further dissa^s- 
faction of the iCing and his ^courtiers.” 

iNTOLERANCfi IN THE HousE OF COMMONS. —February 
io/hf 1667—68. To Westminster Hall, where the*"hall 
mighty full: and, among other things, the House begins to 
sit to-day, anS the King came. But before thfe King’s 
coming the Housp of Commons met; and, upon information 
given them of a bill intended to be brought in, as cdmmon 
report said, for Comprehension, they did mightily and 
generally inveigh against it; and did vote that the King 
should be desired by the House (and the message delivered 
by the Pri^ Counsellors of tHe House)’ that the laws against 
breakers of the Act for Uniformity should be put in execu¬ 
tion : and it was moved in the House th^t if any people had 
a mind to bring any new laws into the House about religion, 
they might come as a proposer of new laws did in Athens, 
with* ropes about theii necks.— Ibid. 

Number and Payment of Members. —March 30//^, 
1668. ,i,At dinner we had a great deal of good discourse 
about Parliament; their number being uncertain, and always 
at the will of the King to increase as he saw reason to erect 
a new* borough. But all concluded that ^ the bane of the 
• Parliament hath been the leaving off the old custom of the 
pl^es allowing wages to those that served th^m in Parlia¬ 
ment, by which thuy chose men that understood their 
business *and would attend it, and they could expect an 
accotmt from; which now they cannpt: and so the Parlia¬ 
ment is become a company of men unable to give account 
for the interest of the place they serve for.— Ibid, 

^‘OuR Masters at Westminster.” —April 22ndy 1668. 
♦‘From the Pwvy stairs,*’ writes Pepys, “to Westminster 
Hall: and taking water. 'The King and the Duke of York 
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wete^ in the new buildings; and the Duke of York called to 
me yhithei I was going. And I^nswered aloud, * "^o wait 
on our meters atfWestminsterat which he ai^d adl the 
c(^pany laughed; but I was sorry and troubled for it afijf r- 
wards, for fear any Parliament-m^n should have been theretj 
and it will be a caution to me for the time t£> come.” 

Holdijjg the PuRSE-^RiNips. — $ot/iy i668. The 
Parliament several monlihs upon an Act for ;^3oo,ooo, 
bift cannbt or will not agree upon it, but do keep it back, in 
spite of the King’s desires to hasten it, tiH they can obtain 
what they have a mind in revenge upon some men for the 
late ill managements; and he is forced to submit to what 
they please, knowing that without it he shall have no 
money; and they as well that if they give the money the 
King will suffer them to do lirtle more.— Hid. ♦ 

Origin of the Cabinet.”*— Few things in our history 
are more curious t^jan the origin and growth of the power 
now possessed by the Cabinet. From an early periocT the 
Kings of England had been assisted by a Privy Council, to 
•which the law assigned many important functions and difties. 
During several centuries tiiis body deliberated on the gravest 
and most delicate affairs. But by de*grees its character 
changed: it became too large for despatch and secresy; 
the rank of privy councillor was often bestowed as an 
honorary distinction on persons to whom nothing W3,s con¬ 
fided, and whose opinion was never asked; the sovereign, • 
on the most important occasions, resorted for advice tQ a 
small knot of leading ministers. Thfil advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of this course were early pointed Out by BacQnp 
with his usual judgment and sagacity; bur it was n^t fill 
after the Restoration that the interior council began to^ 
attract general notice. J)uring many years old-fashioned 
politicians continued to regard the Cabinet as an unconsti¬ 
tutional and dangerous board; nevertheless, it constantly 
becai^e more and more important. It at length drew to 
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tself the chief executive power, and has now been regard^, 
during'several generations* as an essential part oft our polity. 
Yet, slrarige to say, it still continues t<P be altogether un¬ 
known to the law; the names of the noblemen and gent^ 
men who qompose it are never officially announced to the 
public; no record is kept of its meetings and resolutions, 
nor has its existence ever been recognised by 4ny A(!t of 
Parliament.— Macaulays Historyof En^and^* • 

The “ Cabal/’— During some years the word Cabal 
popularly used synonymous with Cabinet. But it hap¬ 
pened by a whimsical coincidence that, in 1671, the Cabinet 
consisted of five persons the initial letters of whose names 
made up the word cabal—Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashley, and Lauderdale. These ministfcrs were, therefore, 
emphatically called the “catill;” and they soon made that 
appellation so infamous thtit it has never since their time 
been used except as a term of reproach, 

Debate without Reason. —Lord Keeper Guilford 
once dining with Mr. Hugh May, in Scotland Yard, Sir 
Heniy Capel, who was of his lordship’s relation and long ‘ 
acquaintance, made one. Among other discourse, Sir Henry 
Capel v:as urged much to say why they (meaning the country 
party) tyrged a certain matter so violently in the House of 
Commons, and yet therO was no tolerable reason in all the 
debate.given for it. At last he answerecj that *‘they did 
not yse to give the true reasons that swayed them in debates 
to the House." His lordship thought it a strange account. 
^NortPs of Gmlfordr 

I ©A Di&jPUTE^ Division. —May 10th, 31675, a debate 
toc^ place in tne Commons respecting the English regi- 
^ments in the French army, the King (Charles II.) having 
stated that it would be inconsistent with his honour to 
recall them. On a division, the tellers were charged with 
negligence or fra^pd; instantly the leaders, who sat on the 
lower ‘benches, sprung to the table, and the other members 
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oh*each side crcwded to their support, icord Cavendish 
and John Hanmer distingui^ed themselves theii 

violence^ ^d epithets of insult, with threats of^deian<^ 
w^e reproachfully exchanged. The tumult had l^ted 1 ^ 
an hour, when the Speaker, withqjut asking permission, too^ 
possession of the chair; the mace, after ^me resistance, 
was*isigam«p^ed upon t^e t^le; the members lestuned 
their «eats, and, on the* motion of Sir Thomas Lee, a 
prdxnise was given by each in his turn that lie would take 
no notice out of doors of what had haj^pened whhin.— 
Lit^ard's ** IBstory of England,” 

CoujtfTiNG •Ten for One. —The former Parliament had 
passed a very strict Act for the due execution of the Mabms 
Corpus^ which was, nndeed, all they did. It was carried by 
an odd artifice in the Hous^ of Lords. LordP Grey and 
Lord Norris were named to be* the tellers. Xxird Norris 
being a man subject to vapours, was not at all times atten¬ 
tive to what he was doing; so a very fet lord coming in, 
Lord Grey counted him for ten, as a jest at firsts but seeing 
•Lord Norris had not ob^rved it he Went on with his*mis- 
reckoning of ten. So it was reported to the House and 
declared that they who were for the biHVere the majority, 
though it, indeed, went on the«^ther side. And by thi|nneans 
the bill passed .—Burmfs History of his own Time (1680). 

The Case Altered. —^A division took place rin the 
Commons, session 16S5, on a motion to consider the King’s* 
Speech before they should proceed to the supply,’when it 
was carried by one only against the Court The Earl of 
Middleton, of Scotland, then a Secretary of‘State ict 
England, and a memUer of the House of tcwnmons,* hfre 
seeing many go out upon the division against the Court who^ 
were in the service of the Government, went down to the 
bar, and, as they were told in, reproached them to their feces 
for voting as they did; and a Captain K^endal being one 
of them, the earl said to him there, “ Sir, have not yon « 
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troop of horse in his Majesty’s service?” Yes, my lord,” ^ 
replies the other; “but mj- brother died last nigkt, anc^has 
left me ;^^oo a year.” This I had from* my uncle, ^he first 
Loj;d Onslow, who was then of the House of Commons aijfl 
piesent This incident uppn one vote probably saved the 
nation .—Note hy%Onslow in Burnet’s History. 

Setting his House in Ord:5,r. —A question yi^as raised 
in the House of Lords, 1677, as to»the legality of a preroga- 
tion. Buckingham, Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Whahon, fbr 
the part they too]c in the debate, were offered the alterna¬ 
tive of asking pardon as delinquents, or being sent to the 
Tower; they chose the latter. The Duke of Buckingham 
left the House while Lord Anglesea was arguing against 
their imprisonment, but he came into his place next day, and 
excused hi^departure by sayftig that, as he saw their lord- 
ships intended he should lodge some time in another place, 
and as he kept his family with very exact* economy, he had 
been home to set his house in order, and was now ready to 
submit to their pleasure.— Burnet’s History. 

JvixJE Jefferies -not “ Paruament Proof.”— After * 
the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament,, in 1679, the 
countiy^party petitioned for the calling of a Parliament in 
terms offensive to tlie Courtand in opposition to these 
petitions the, prerogative party addressed the Crown, ex¬ 
pressing their abhorrence of the tumultuoii| proceedings of 
the-T^etitioners. In encouraging these adhorrers^ as they were 
tended, Jefferies rendered himself eminently oonispicuous, 
and, on the meeting of the new Parliament in 1680, he fell, 
vitb the rest of those who had opposed the petition for 
its ^ assembling, * under the censure, of the Commons, 
^cordingly, on the 13th of November, i68o, it j was re¬ 
solved, “That Sir George Jefferies,.Recorder of the^City of 
I^ndon, by traducing and obstructing petitioning \ox the 
sitting of this Pas-liament, hath destroyed the right of the sub¬ 
ject;” and it was ordered tfiat an humble address shoiii be 
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pr^sente*d to his ,Majesty (Charles II.) to remove Sir George 
Jefferies fri>m all public offices. To this address his Majesty 
replied,tHkt he #ou]d consider of it. Jeffei|ps ^limself 
bumbled at the prospect of popular indignation. Bgjng 
brought to the bar of the Hoi^se, he received a reprimaaid 
on his knees, and such was the effect of this discipline upon 
his •Spirit^ that he immediately resolved to resign his office 
of Recorder, which drew from the King the observation 
thlt he‘'was not “ Parliament proof."— Roscois Eminent 
British Lawyers'^ , 

Origin of the Terms “Whig” and “Tory.”—^A t 
this time (1679) were first heard the two nicknames which, 
though originally given in insult, were soon assumed with 
pride, which are still in daily use, which have spread as 
widely as the English race, and which will last a^long as the 
English literature. It is a curious circumstance that one of 
these nicknames was of Scotch •and the other of Irish wigin. 
Both in Scotland and in Ireland misgovemment had called 
into existence bands of desperate men, whose ferocity was • 
• heightened by religious ^enthusiasm. * In Scotland, sofUe of 
the persecuted Covenanters, driven mad by oppression, had 
lately murdered the Primate, had taken arms against the 
Government, had obtained |ome advantages agajnst the 
King’s forces, and had not been put down till Monmouth, 
at the head of sojne troops from England, had routedihem at 
Bothwell Bridge. These zealots were most numerous aipong* 
the rustics of the western lowlands, who were vulgarly called 
Whigs. Thus the appellation of Whig was fastened on the 
Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, and was transferred to thfoae « 
English politicians who showed a disposition to oppose ^he 
Court, and to treat Protestant Nonconformists withjindwi^*^ 
gence. The bogs of Ireland at the same time afforded a 
refuge to Popish outlaws, much resembling those who were 
afterwards known as Whiteboy§. These.toen then 

caUedi Tories. The name of Tory was therefore giv^ to 
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Englishmen who refused to concur in excluding a Roman 
Catholic prince frop the tlirone.— Macaulafs “ ffistoty of 
EnglanU.^^ ^ Professor Pryme says, in hi^’ Recollections,” 

^ “ OiConpell showed me in the library of the House of Coi»^ 
mdns, as an illustration of the name of Tory, an Irish Act 
of Parliament fo! the suppression of ‘ Rapparees, Tories, 
and other Robbers/ The appellaition of Whig, as welT as 
Tory, was also % nickname, and givSn by the opposite par^ 
in allusion to sour milk.” 

, A Subterfuge. —In the reign of Charles II. m£^y of 
the abhorrers (so called from professing their abhorrence of 
any encroachment on the royal prerogative) vfere seized by 
order of the Commons, and committed to custody. One 
Stowel, of Exeter, refused to obey the •Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and said he knew of no law by which they pretended to 
commit him. The House, finding it equally dangerous to 
advaiice or recede, got off by an evasiofl. They inserted 
in their Journals that Stowel was indisposed, and that a 

• month’s time was allowed for the recovery of his health.— 

OldJi^Ps History. * , 

Earwigging th^ Parliament.— March loth^ 1687, 
Most of* the greate officers, both in the court and country, 
lords and others, were dismiss’d, as they would not promise 
his Majesty their consent to the repeal of the Test and Penal 
Statutes*against Popish recusants. To this ^ind most of the 
Parriament-men were spoken to in his Majesty's closset, and 
suclf as refus’d, if in any place or office of trust, civil or 
military, were put out of their employments. This was a 

• tifhg of greate trial, but hardly one of tliem assented.— 

Evolyn's Diary. • 

• ^‘“’iFREEDOM OF SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT. — What WaS 
thought by the House of Commons, in the reign of James 
II., unreasonable latitude of speech, is illustrated in the fol¬ 
lowing extract from “ Macaylay’s History.” The Commons 
had presented an address to the King on tlie subject of 
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infractions of the Test Act, and were met by a, reprimand. 

On redBsembling of the House, “ Wl^rton, Ae bddest 
and mo*!t active of^the Whigs, proposed that a t^e Should 
be appointed for taking his Majesty’s answer into ct^sidfra- 
tion. John Coke, member for Derby, though a noted Toi^, ^ 
seconded Wharton. * I hope,’ he said, ^that we are iil 
Englishmen, and that we^shallmot be frightened from our 
duty by a few high wordsf It was manfully,^but not wisely, 
spoken. The whole House was in a tempest. * Take down 
his wprds!’ ‘To the bar!* ‘To the Tower!’ resounded 
from every side. Those who were most lenient proposed 
that the offender should be reprimanded, but the ministers 
vehemently insisted that he should be sent to prison. The 
House might pardbn, they said, offences committed against 
itself, but had no right to pardon an insult offered to the 
Crown. Coke was sent to the Tower.*** 

A Standing Dwnger. —On June 28th, 1689, the si 4 )ject 
of the arrest of the Earl of Danby, then a member of the 
House of* Commons, was discussed. He had fitted out his « 
* pleasure-yacht, and sup^ied it with hrms. It was allfeged 
that this was done with a view to some treasonable project. 
Seijeant Maynard said, in the course of his speech ; ^ If we 
take notice of this, and let ^ member sit amongst us so 
accused, we cannot well answer that. W*e are to vote it a 
breach of privilege, and then inquire what those treatonable 
practices are. At this rate, we may all be imprisonedf aCnd’* 
whipped to our lives* end.”— Parliamentary History. • 
Division Lists. —Lists of divisions were, for the first 
time in our history, printed and dispersed for the ifrformatiD* « 
of constituent bodiesf at the general election 1690#^ 
Macaulay. 

The Case of Ashby* and White—Law versus Privi¬ 
lege. —The representative history of Ayiesburyns the most 
important in the annals of Parjjament, a% It involves the 
* Compare p. X17: " Strong Terms respecting a King’s Speech.'* * 
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famous case of Ashby and White, being a contest between 
Law and Privilege, which produced so serious a#differ^ce 
between tl^j two Houses as obliged the prorogue 

the^ Parliament. Ashby had brought an action (170^ 
"against White and others, tjie constables, returning officers 
of the borough, for not receiving his vote. The House of 
Commons considered the interferejice of a court o[ law, hi a 
question which concerned the right* of election, as a b*each 
of their privilege, and ordered all the parties ccfhcem 5 d 
therein—counsel, .attorney, and others—to be taken into 
custody. Lord Chief Justice Holt was also ordered to 
attend the House; but, disregarding the summons, the 
Speaker was directed to proceed with the mace to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench and command his attendance upon the 
House. The Chief Justice is said to have replied, “ Mr. 
Speaker, if you do not depart from this court, I will commit 
you, though you had the whole House of«rCommons in your 
belly.’’— Jiistary. 

► A Dit.emma. —The Earl of Peterborough, sptaking in 
the Mouse of Lords, April 14th, 1^16, in opposition to the ' 
Septennial Bill, said that if this present Parliament con¬ 
tinued 4 )eyond the*time for which they were chosen, he 
knew not how to express the manner of their existence, 
unless—^begging leave of that venerable bench (turning to 
the bishops)—they had recourse to the distinction used in 
♦the'-ij^thanasian Creed; for they would neither be made nor 
created, but proceeding.— Parliamentary History. 

Expulsion of the South Sea Directors.— On the 

, agiid of January, 1721, the Commons, having ordered their 
doqrs to be locked and the keys to, be laid on the table, 
iMi^moned Sir Robert Chaplin, Bart, Sir Theodore Janssen, 
feart, Mr. F. Eyles, and Mr. Sawbridge (directors of the 
Company), to attend in their places immediately. General 
Ross acquainted^the House, “ That they had already dis¬ 
covered a train of the deepest villainy and fraud thaf hell 
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€v^r c 3 ktrived to ruin a nation.’’ It was then agreed, 
nem.^ con.y^ih2.t Sawbridge and •Janssen be expelled the 
House ^ affid on t^e aSth a like resolution wal^agneed to 
wth respect to Chaplin and Eyles.— Ibid. 

Paramount Dignity of Parliament. —On thfi 
February, 1721, upon Lord Chancellor l^acclesfield’s not 
conting in time to the ^puse^yand when he came, excusing 
hims^, “'That he had been summoned to attend his Ma* 
jeSty at St. James’s,” the Lords said, “ Thatlhis is an indig¬ 
nity offered to the House, which is undou]^tedly the greatest 
counctl in the kingdom; to which all other councils ought 
to give way, and not that to any other.”— Hatseirs Prece¬ 
dents.^ 

Keeping thew King Waiting. —“ There happened 
within ray memory,” says Hatsell in his Precedtnts,” “ and 
since 1 have been in the service of the House of Commons, 
a very extraordiitsgry case, whjch was in the first year of 
his present Majesty, King George HI. (on the 2oTh of 
January, » 761), where the King was actually on the Throne, 

* and the Black Rod was coming with the message fear the 
House of Commons to *attend his Majesty; but there not 
being forty members present, Mr. OnHow, then SJpeaker, 
declined taking the chair, and the King was kept waiting a 
considerable time. The reason of this was that it was 
generally known that the only purpose for which tlje King 
came at that time was to give the royal assent to a Mo»e)s* 
Bill. This *Bill had passed the House of Lords, but Jthe 
House of Commons had received no message from the 
Lords to inform them that the Lords had agreed* to it, ^ni^ 
therefore till this megsage was received the Speaker co^ld 
not take notice of their agreement, or receive or tkke up^lh^ 
Bill for the royal assent. , And though the Lords’ messengers 
were at the door, the Speaker could not, agreeable to the 
ancient rule and unbroken practice of the House, take the 
chair^for the purpose of admitting the messengers, till these 
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were forty nfemfiers present If the Black Rod, i^^tead of 
loiteriiig, as he did, in the*passage between the Houses, had 
come fonyrd and knocked at the door, ^e Speaker, though 
forty members were not present, must have imnfediately 
^^en the chair* and gone up to the King.” * 

A Forty Days' Tyj?anny. —On the occasion of an 
Order in Council being promulgated to prohibit the expgrta- 
tion of com (December, 1766), Lord Camden defended the 
proceeding intthese terms:—The necessity of a*measure 
renders it not only excusable, but legal; and consequently 
a judge, when the necessity is proved, may, without hesita¬ 
tion, declare that act legal which would be clearly illegal 
where such necessity did not exist. The Crown is the sole 
executive power, and is therefore intrusted by the Constitu¬ 
tion to takf upon itself whatever the safety of the State may 
require during the recess of Parliament, which is at most but 
a forty day^ tyranny The power exercised on this occa- 
sion'was so moderate that Junius Brutus would not have 
hesitated to entrust it even to the discretion of a Nero.— 


Lor(^ Charlemonfs Correspondence. 

Mutual Jealousy of the Two Houses. —The 
Speaker, in giving evidence before the Committee on House 
of Commons Witnesses in 1869, referring to the traditional 
jealousy of the two Houses, *said that in 1772 Mr. Burke 
complained bitterly that he had been kept three hours 
^ waiting at the door of the Lords, with a Bilf sent up from the 
Corfanons. The Commons were so indignant at this treat- 
m5it of one’of their number that, shortly afterwards, when a 
Bill was brought down from the Lords to impose a bounty on 
com, the House rej ected it by a unanimous vote. The Speaker 
thj gi tossed it across the table on the floor, and a number 
<Sf members mshed forward and kicked it out of the House. 

The Commons and the InfLuence op the Crown. 


—On the 6th qf April, 1780, Mr. Dunning moved a resolu¬ 
tion, “That the‘'influence* of the Crown has increased, is 
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ii^preasl^g, and ought to be diminished.^' Dimdas 

(Ministerialist) moved, as an amendment, to insert before 
the^esolij^on th^words, “ That it is now nec^sary to de¬ 
clare,” fee. Lord North had on several occasio»s (defeated 
the Opposition byamendmg the words of tl^ir motjpns,jDUt 
on this occasion Mr. Fox dexterously accepted Mr. Dunda^s 
words, and tlie resolution, instead of^bein^ weakened, was 
strengthened by the amdhdment Oh the whole resolution 
the Hopse divided—^for,*233; against, 215^ majority, i&.* 
The Opposition then moved and carried two other resolu¬ 
tions fco the following elfect:—“ 2. That it is competent to 
this House to examine into and to correct abuses in the 
expenditure of the civil list revenues, as well as in every 
other branch of the public revenue, whenever it shall appear 
expedient to the wisdom of this House so to dg. 5. That 
it is the duty of this House to provide, as far as may be, an 
immediate and efi[ectual redress of the abuses complained of 
in the petitions presented to this House from the different 
counties,^ cities, and towns of this kingdom." Mr. Fox 
moved, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, to report * 
the motions immediately to the House, and although iLord 
North exclaimed loudly against such prqceedings, asvi^nt, 
arbitrary, and unusual, the motion was carried. —• JSar/ 
Russelts Life of Foxr t 

The Dissolution of 1780.—A Pocket Majority.— 
The dissolution of the Parliament which had been •elected 
in 1774 took place on the ist of September, 1780. li was** 
on this dissolution that Mr. Burke lost his seat for Bristol, 
and that he made the famous speech, on giving uj) the con¬ 
test, which is to be found in his works. It was at ftift • 

* Boswell relates that having asked Dr. Johnson whether he 
T Ixrexed by "that absurd vote of the House of Commons/’ "That the 
' efUP^ the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
';|Ctor replied, Sir, I would have knocked the factious 
♦ I Was not vexed.”* 
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election als^ that Mr. Fo&c was returned for the ^st tipie 
for Wjestminster, having*defeated his competitor, Lord 
lincoln, b; a large majority. * * • TJhe general elefction 
did not hiake any great iteration in the numbers of the 
^ refpect«^e parties. Many seats were in those days in tlie 
hands of the Treasury; a number of others, making, together 
with the Treasury boroughs, a majority of the whole Hojise, 
were in the absolute possession of individuals whdse interest 
led them to the support of the Minister. Thus the soujid 
of the national voice was often lost amid the comers and 
crannies of the ifouse of Commons.— Ibid. • 

Creation of Peers. —In the course of the debate on 
the appointment of the Prince of Wales as Regent (January 
22nd, 1789), Lord Camden got into a scr^e, in obviating the 
objection to the suspension of the power of making Peers, 
by saying that “ on any urgent call for a peerage it might 
be conferred by Act of Parliament ”—ji^roceeding which 
appeared to their lordships so unconstitutional and republi¬ 
can that he was obliged to explain and retract.— CampbeWs 
“ Lilies of the ChanuUorsP 

“All the Talents.^’ —The death of Pitt (Jahuary 
dissolved the Cabinet. , The King, in spite of 
his antipathy to Mr. Fox, was obliged to apply to Lord 
Grenville to form a Ministry”which he knew must include 
that statesman. Lord Grenville became First Lord of the 
Tteasury ; Addington, Privy Seal; Lord Erskine, Chan- 
cell6tf»i„^jrey, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl Spencer, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Windham, the three Secretaries; Lord 
^enry Petty, Chancellor of the Exchequer; &c. * * * 
The Whigs’ tenure of office was much shorter than they had 
anticipated. They were personally odious to the King; 

^ their pretensions to superior wisdom and abilities cau*-' 
them to be nicknamed “All the Talents,’* and Mr. C? 
assailed and ridiculed them without ceasing 
^aghtlefs "^Hidtory of England.^' 
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*The ^Dissolution of 1831.—Excitement in the 

Houses. —Earl Russell, in the intrdduction to his “Speeches,” 
tells us, “ Eord Gr% prepared the King for the (Jecision to 
which tfiie Cabinet arrived, to advise his Majesty to h^e 
recourse to an immediate dissolution of Parliament 
King, though averse to such a proceeding, ^ittle more than 
six months after the genial election, liras disposed, at this 
time, to trust implicitly te Lord Grey, and I am inclined 
to believfe the popular story, that when it appeared neces¬ 
sary, in order to prevent remonstrance frgm the House of 
Lords, that the King should appear in person to dissolve 
the Parliament,^ and some trifling difficulty of plaiting the 
horses' manes was interposed as an objection, the King said 
at once, ‘Then I'U go down to Parliament in a hackney 
coach.' * # # The scenes which occurred fn the two 
Houses of Parliament, so far as I was a witness of them, 
were singular and unprecedented. Before the King arrived, 
the House of Commons was assembled, and Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir Francis Burdett rose at the same time to 
address the House. Lord Althorp, amid the confusion«and 
clamour of contending parties, following the precedent of 
Mr. Fox, moved that Sir Francis Burdett be now 4 Pfi 9 lFff, 
Sir Robert Peel on the other hand, imitating a precedent of 
Lord North, said, ‘And I rise to speak to that motion.' 
But instead of saying a few words, as Lord North had done, 
to put an end to all further debate. Sir Robert Peel autte 1 
lost his temper, and in tones of the most violent indignation 
attacked the impending dissolution. As he went on, the 
Tower guns began to fire, to announce the Kin^s arriml^ , 
and as each discharge was heard, a loud cheer from tjie 
Government side interrupted Sir Robert Peel’s declamatitki^ 
"T Henry Hardinge was heard to exclaim, * The next time 
' euns are fired diey wijl be shotted !’ Presently we 
ned to the House^of Lords, jwhere the King's 
a stop to a violent and unseemly discus- 
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sion. The^King in his Speech announced the dfssolution, 
and retired to unrobe. The scene that followe 4 was one of 
great c excitement and confusion.” lAi, Duncombe, in 
the Lite *of his father, says, The change that had taken 
otaee hi April,*'1831, excited both the great parties equally. 
In the Comnions the speech of Sir Robert Peel was 
interrupted by the sound of tl^ cannon announcing the 
arrival of the King; every repoi%elicited a burst ofccheer¬ 
ing from on^ side, and of yells and groans 8rom the 
other. In the Lords the scene was equally extravagant, 
Lord Mansfield in his anger doubling up his fist, elbowing 
Ixird Shaftesbury into the chair, and hooting,Lord Brougham 
as he left the House.” 

Jewish Disabilities. —In 1849, Baron Lionel Nathan 
de Rothschild was returned as one of the members 
for the - City of London. None could question his 
return; no law aJffirmed his incapacity^;' then how was he 
exclfided ? By an oath designed for Roman Catholics, 
whose disabilities had been removed. He sat there for two 
sessions in expectation of relief from the legislature, but 
being again disappointed he resol^^ed to try his rights under 
iiiC existing law. "Accordingly, in 1850, he presented him¬ 
self at the table for the purpose of taking the oaths. Having 
been allowed, after some discussion, to be sworn upon the 
Old Testament (the form most binding upon his conscience), 
^h^ proceeded to take the oaths. 7 be oaths of alleghmce 
and*supremacy were taken in the accustomed form; but 
from the oath of abjuration he omitted the words, “on 
^h^ true faith of a Christian,” as not binding on his con¬ 
science. He was immediately direct^ to withdraw; when, 
^ many learned arguments, it was resolved that he was 

‘■'not entitled to sit or vote until be had taken the oath 
abjuration in the form appointed by law. In 18' 
more resolute, effort was made to overcoir 
c^ered by the path bf abjuration. 
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Salomoi^^ a Jew, havij;ig been •returned Tor Hhe borough 
of Greenwich, omitted from the path the words which were 
the ^ews’»stumbli|>g-block. Treating these words ^as im¬ 
material^ he took tho entire substance of the oath, with the 
pfbper solemnities. He was directed to withdraw ^ but^^ 
a later day, while his case was \inder discussion, he came 
intQ the House and took his seat within the bar, whence he 
declii^ed t 5 withdraw until he was removed by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms# The House agreed to a resolution in the same 
form as in the case of Baron de Rothschild. In the mean¬ 
time, however, he had not only sat in thh House, but had 
voted in three divisions. * * * In 1858 the tx>rds, 
yielding to the persuasion of the Conservative premier, 
Lord Derby, agreed to a concession. A bill passed by 
the Comn)ons at once removed the only legal^obstacle to 
the admission of the Jews to Parliament ,To this general 
enfranchisement tjje Lords declined to assent; but they 
allowed either House,’ by resolution, to omit the excluding 
words from the oath of abjuration. The Lords’ amendments 
* found little favour with the Commons, Jmt they were accepted 
under protest, and the bitt was passed. » # ♦ Xhe House 
of Commons was indeed open to the Jew; but he caip^^a 
suppliant Two years later the scandal was corrected, and 
the Jew, though still holding Iris title by a standing order of 
the Commons, and not under the law, acquired a permanent 
settlement— Mtty's ^^Constitutional Historyl" ’ 

Hereditahv Representatives. — It is remark«d in 
Notes and Queries that nearly 230 years have passed 
since the election of the Long Parliament, and,yet we^see 
many of the nkmes reappearing in the Reformed Parliament of 
Queen Victoria, as representatives of towns in the same**dis- 
tricts, and, in some cases, of precisely the same places. Tnu#, 
an Ashton (Assheton) then, as now, represented Clithero; a 
Corbett, Shropshire; a Knightley, Northampton; a Lloyd, 
Cardigan; a Montagu, Huntingdonshire; %. Morgan, Breck- 

. E 2 
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nockshire; & N^ewport, Shropshire; a Noel, Rut| 4 idshire; 
a Parker, Suffolk; a Russell, Tavistock; and ^Whitmore, 
Bridgenorth. The same paper gives a l?st of members 
in 1869, \^ho were, so far as could be ascertained, the direct 
descendants of those who sat in the Long Parliament 
in 1640. 

“The Roliaad.” o 

t ^ 

This celebrated collection of Parliamentary squibs, which 
is a sort of burlesque criticism on an imaginary poem, 
appeared in 1785. A full list of the authors, with their 
various contributions, is given by Lord Brjjybrooke (from 
a marked copy in his possession) in the first series of Notes 
and Queries. “ While Mr. Fox,” says Eafl Russell, “ wearied 
with strife, ivas inclined to recruit his strength in the delight¬ 
ful shades of St Ann’s, the followers of the mighty warrior 
covered,his retreat with the sharp missiles of wit and fun. 
A cloud of arrows flying around made the supix>rters of the 
the Minister (Pitt) smart with pain, at once triumphant and 
ridiailous. ^The Rolliad,’ or ‘Criticisms on the Rolliad,,’ 
as it is more properly called, is the Quiver of this squadron of 
^ The origin of the title is thus explained by Moore in 
his “ Life of Sheridan ”:—“ Mr. Rolle (M.P. for Devonshire), 
the hero of ‘ The Rolliad,’ wal one of those unlucky persons 
whose destiny it is to be immortalised by ridicule, and to 
^whpm the world owes the same sort of gratitude for the wit 
of ^%ich they were the butts, as the merchants did in 
Sinbad’s story, to those pieces of meat to which diamonds 
^dbered. •The chief offence, besides his political obnoxious¬ 
ness, by which he provoked this satirical warfare (whose 
4)1^ of attack was all arranged at a club held at Becket’s), 
Vas the lead which he took in a sort of conspiracy, formed 
on the ministerial benches, to interrupt, by coughing, hawk¬ 
ing, and other unseemly noises, the speeches of Mr. Burke. 
The chief writere of these* lively productions were Tickell, 
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General Fitzpatrick, Lord John ^Townshend, Richardson, 
George ElliJ and D|. Laurence.” 

The .interruptions referred to by Moore ^are thus 
alluded to in the work ^ 

“ Great Rollo's heir, whose cough *whose laugh, whose groan, 

Th’ Antaeus Edmund has so oft o’erthrown ; * 

Whoie cry of ' Questioif^ silenced Charles'& 4 ense, 

•I'hat cry, more powerful than Pitt's eloquence.” 


Pitt and his principal supporters, with their Parliamentary 
characteristics, are portrayed in sarcastic lines. Thus 
‘‘the Heaven-bom Minister"— 

“ Above the rest, majestically great, 

Behold the infant Atlas of the State; 

The matchless miracle of modern days, 

In whom Britannia to the world displays 
A sight to make surrounding nations stare; 

A kingdom trusted to a school-boy’s care.” 

He is, again, the subject of the following:— 




“ Pert without fire, without experience sage; 

' Young, with more art than Shelburne glean’d from age ; 
Too proud from pilfer'd greatness t<? descend. 

Too humble not to call Dundas his friend i 
In solemn dignity and sullen state 

This new Octavius rises to debate.” 

%■ 

His eloquence is described in terms scarcely more compli¬ 
mentary ;— • * • 

'* Crown the froth’d porter, slay the fatted ox, 

And give the British meal to British Fox. 

But, for an Igdian Minister more fit, 

Ten cups of purest padrae pour for Pitt, 

Ihire as himself; add sugar, too, and cream, 

Sweet as his temper, bland as flows the stream 
Of his smooth eloquence ; then crisply nice 
The muffin toast, or bread and butter slicq, 

'Ihin as hjs arguments, that mock the lifind. 

Gone ere you tast^no relish left behind. '* 
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The Speaker of the H^use is feelingly commiserated:— 

f “ There Cornwall sits, and oh, nnhaiig[>y fate ! f '* 

Must sit for ever through the long debate. . 

Painful pre-eminence ! he hears, His true, 

Fox, North, and Burke, but hears Sir Joseph too.” 

Among the ^maJl fry of Parliament, one of the best of 
the touches is that bestowed upoif * 

c 

“ DiSke, whose cold rhetoric freezes in its course.’’* 

“ How happy,” continue the “ Criticisms,^' “ is the .illusion 
to Mr, Drake’s well-known speech, which, in the meta¬ 
phor of our poet, we may style a beautiful icicle of the most 
transparent eloquence ; ‘ Behold, sir, another feature of tlie 
procrastinqjjting system. Not so the Athenian patriots—Sir, 
the Romans—Sir, I have lost the clue of my argument—^Sir, 
I will sit down,’ ” 

Another honourable gentleman is made the subject of 
some sparkling lines, with the explanation that^ they refer 
to “an active young member, who has upon all occasions 
been pointedly severe upon the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
(.North), and who is remarkable for never having delivered 
his sentiments upon any subject, whether relating to the East 
Indies, the Reform of Parliament, or the Westminster Elec¬ 
tion, without a cop^us dissertation upon the principles, 
causes^ and conduct of the American War”:— 

“ Lo ! Beaufoy rises, friend to soft repose, 

Whose gentle accents prompt the House to dose. 

His cadence just a general sleep provokes, 

Almost as quickly as Sir Richard’s* jokes. 

Thy slumbers, North, he strives jn vain to break; 

When all are sleeping, thou wouldst scarce awake. 

Though from his lips severe invectives fell, 

Sharp as the acids he delights to sell.” 

In allusion tq the last line, the reader is informed of 


• Sir Richard Hill. 
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Mi». Beai^oy that, “ although the Elegance olf hiS diction and 
smoothnesi of his manner partaken of the properties o^ oil, he 
is, in his c*)mmercll.l capacity, a dealer in vinegar.” , 

But ^e patrician Pittite is equally the subjectT>f sarcasm 
with the trader. The Marquis of Graham had said iikdebUq^ 
“If the honourable gentleman *calls my honourable frieiid 
gooce, I suppose he will ^all me gosling.’^ The remark was 
recei>4ed with significant ^heers. The marquis shortlyiiafter 
was elected Chancellor of Glasgow Univeftity, and he is 

thus referred to :— 

• • 

"If right the bard, whose numbers sweetly flow, 

That<all our knowledge is ourselves to know, 

A sage like Graham can the world produce. 

Who in full senate called himself a goose? 

Th' admiiTng Commons from the high-bom youth 
With wonder heard this undisputed truth; ^ 

Exulting Glasgow claim’d hirp for her own, 

And placed the prodigy on learning's throne." 




PART IL 

PERSONAL ANECDOTES, 


HENRY ADDINGTON. 

Respectable Mediocrity. —Henry Addington (Viscount 
Sidmouth) was nicknamed the Doctor/' his faftier having 
been physician to the elder Pitt Earl Russell says of him, 
in his “ Life of Fdk,” “ He was a man of average under¬ 
standing, equal to the requirements of quiet times, of respect¬ 
able prejudices, and undoubted courage; but as minister for 
^ great emergency he exf:ited only ridicule and contefbpt 
Little could he withstand the daily epigrams of Cannii^^ 
and the scarcely more endurable compassion of Sheridan:— 

' As London is to’Paddington, 

So is Pitt to Addington.' 

' Whtn his speeches lag most vilely, 

Cheer him, cheer him. Brother Hiley ; 

• When his speeches vilely lag, *' 

Cheer him, cheer him, Brother Bragge.’ 

* The Pells* for his son, the pUls for himself.' 

These and a thousand other arrows which wit squand6r|d 
upon Addington utterly ruined him in public opinion.” 

A Sheep in Wolf’s* Clothing. —A few days before 
the declaration of war with France, in 1803, a warlike 

« * 

• The sinecure of Clerk of the Pells, 
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message froin tke Crowif was sent to Parliament. Ad¬ 
dington, then being minster, appeared in thc^ full dress 
of the^Windsor uniform, and strutted u^ the House in the 
n^dst of a burst of laughter, just as the Speaker was reading 
a mediUne bill. “It must have been on this occasion,” 
says Earl Russel, “ that sKeridan redoubled the laughter of 
the House by saying, ‘ The right^ hon. gentleman who. has 
appeared this evening in the character of a sheep in, wolfs 
clothing,^ &c. In fact, nothing could be more tragical than 
the occasion, nothing more comical than the chief actor in 
the tragedy.” * 

A Royal Appeal. —Mr. Addington used to tell his 
friends that at the interview with which he was honoured on 
the loth of May, 1804, the King again pressed upon him the 
acceptance of the peerage and j^ension, in terms which it 
must have been very difficult for so devoted a subject to 
resist:—“You are a proud man, Mr. Addington, but I am 
a proud man, too j and why should I sleep uneasy on my 
pillow because you will not comply with my request ? Why 
should I feel the consciousness that I have suffered you to 
ruin your family, and that through‘your attachment to me ?” 
^Sidmouth^s Life and Correspondence. 

Spoiling Nature. —On the 8th of June, 1789, Ad¬ 
dington, who had just compfeted his thirty-second year, was 
elevated to the dignity of Speaker of the House of Com- 
; mons. Mr. Gilpin, in a congratulatory note, writes on that 
: “ I was in some little pain at first how you could 
restrain the natural modesty of your disposition on so 
fcSiidden ah elevatjpn to one of the most awful posts I know j 
btit Sir John Dayley and other gqjitlemen gave such an 
account of your setting out, that all apprehensions for you 
are now over; and I liave only to regret, as a picturesque 
man, that such an enlightened countenance as God Almighty 
has given you'^ould be shrouded in a bush of horsehair.” 
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^ JOSEPH AElblSON. 

Successful Silence, —Addison sat for Malmsl)ury in 
tke House of Commons which was elected in 1708. ^ But^e 
House of Commons was not the field for him ; the bashfoh 
nesy; of his nature made his wit and eloiflience useless in 
debate. He once rose*but could not'overcome his dif- 
hdence„and ever after remained silent. Nobody can think 
it strange that a great writer should fail as a speaker; but 
many,•probably, will think it strange thaf Addison’s failure 
as a speaker should have had no unfavourable effect on his 
success as a politician. In our time a man of high rank 
and great fortune might, tliough speaking very little and 
very ill, hold a comsiderable post; but it would^ow be in- 
coi\ceivable that a mere adventurer—a man who, when out 
of office, must livf by his pen—should in a few years be¬ 
come successively Under Secretary of State, Chief Sectetary 
for Ireland, and Secretary of State, without some oratorical 
talent. Addison,-without high birth, and with little property, 
rose to a post which dukes—the heads of the great houses 
of Talbot, Rnssell, and Bentinck—have thought it an honoifr 
to fill. Without opening his lips in debate, he rose to a 
post the highest that ChathsCm or Fox ever reached; and 
this he did before he had been nine years in Parliament.— 
Macaulay’s Essciy on Addison. * 

SIR ANDREW AGNEW, 

Quizzing a Bill out of the House,—^ ir Anifre^ • 
Agnew was identified* in the House of Commons withithe 
question of Sabbath observance. He brought in a meastor® 
so extreme in its nature that his friends appealed to his 
judgment in private against such a scheme. Professor Piyme 
tells us, “He said, ‘I quite agree with yoVi as to the ab¬ 
surdity of some of the enactments, but it is the bill of the 
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Society fof the Better Observance of the Sabbath, and" I 
cannot lielp it’ It was los\ of course, bgcause if went too 
fej, but'th^ discussion produced great good throughout the 
kingdom, in leading people of all classes to attend to the 
subject,^and improve the observance of the Lord’s Day. 
The last time that Sir A. Agnew brought forward his bill, 
Mr. Hawes, M.P. for Lambeth, ^and two or three other 
members, succeeded in, I may say, quizzing it out df the 
House. We were in committee of the whole House, and I 
was in the chair.-* When we came to that clause which 
enacted that it should be unlawful for any cab or public 
carriage to be let out upon a Sunday, Halves moved as 
an amendment, ‘or for any private carriage to be used.’ 
Before putting it to the vote, Sir A, Agn^ appealed to me 
not to do so. I answered that, as it had been moved and 
seconded gravely, I had no option. The clause was carried 
by at* majority, and no more was heard of the bill.”— 
Pry mis '‘^Autobiographic RecollectionsP 

BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

Balaam and his Ass. —^Atterbury, the celebrated Bishop 
of Rochester, happened to say, in the House of Lords, while 
speaking on a certain bill then under discussion, that “he 
had prophesied last winter this bill would be attempted in 
the •present session, and he was sorry to find he had proved 
prophet.” My Lord Coningsby, who spoke after the 
bishop, and always spoke in a passion, desired the House to 
c runfark that one of the right reverend had set himself forth 
as A prophet; but, for his part, he* did not know what 
prophet to liken him to, unless to that furious prophet 
Balaam, who was reproved by his own ass.” Atterbury, in 
reply, with great wit and calmness, exposed this rude attack, 
concluding thu^ *.*“ Since the noble lord has dbcovered in 
our manners such, a similitude, I am well content <to be 
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compared to the prophet Balaam*; but, my*lorJs, I am at a 
loss how \ make out the other part of the parallel. * I am 
sure that P have bAn reproved by nobody but hisjorflship.” 
— Dr. Kin^s Anecdotes of his own Times. 

t 

LORD BACON. 

• * 

Depopulation. —Bacpn was returned to the Parliament 
that mel in 1597, when he introduced twt> bills against 
enclosures and the depopulation of towns^” In his speech 
introduting his bills he said, “I should be sorry to see 
within this kingdom that piece of Ovid’s verse prove true— 
Jcim scges ubi Troja- fuit: In England nought but green 
fields, a shepherd, ^d a dogJ^—Fariiammiary History. 

A Repentant Patriot. -^Bacon tried to phy a very 
difficult game in politics. He wished to be at once a 
favourite at Court and popular with the multitude. * * * 
Once, however, he indulged in a burst of patriotism which 
cost him a Jong and bitter remorse, and which he never ven¬ 
tured to repeat. The Court asked for large subsidies and for 
speedy payment. The rimains of Bacon’s speech breathe, 
all the spirit of the Long Parliament. *‘The gentlemen,” 
said he, “ must sell their plate, and the farmers their toss 
pots, ere this will be p£ud; and for us, we are here to search 
the wounds of the realm, and not to skin them over.. The 
dangers are thes^. First, we shall breed discontent, and * 
endanger her. Majesty’s safety, which must consist mor^lfe^ 
the love of the people than their wealth. Secondly, this 
being granted in this sort, other princes hereafter Vill lodk* 
for the like; so that w^ shall put an evil precedent on oujr- 
selves and our posterity; and in histories, it is to be 6 Ti- ^ 
served, of all nations the liinglish are not to be subject, base, 
or taxable.” The Queen and her ministers resented this 
outbreak of public spirit in the highest manner. Indeed, 
many a^ honest member of the House of Coninions had, for 
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a much smaller matter, been sent to the Tower b3j the preud 
and hbt-blooded Tudors.*' The young patriot etideavoured 
to make the most abject apologies, ancf never dffended in 
the same manner again.— Macaulay's Essay on Bacon, 

Exemplary Oratory.— Ben ] onson writes of Bacon, in 
his “Discoveries made upon.Men and Matter^':—“There 
happened in my time one nobleh speaker who ^was full of 
gravity in his speaking. His language, when he could spare 
or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man eVer spoke 
more neatly, mere pressly, more weightily, or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member 
of his speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers 
could not cough or look aside from him without loss. He 
commanded where he spoke^and had his judges angry and 
pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections more 
in his pow’er. The fear of every man that heard him was lest 
he should make an endl' 


STR JOHN BARNARD. 

* 

Price of a City Member.— Barnard took his seat for 
the City of London in 1727. To Walpole’s frequent obser¬ 
vation, “ Every man has hiseprice,” it was once triumphantly 
objected, “ What, then, is Sir John* Barnard’s?” “Popu¬ 
larity,*’ was the minister’s reply .—Memoirs of Sir J. Bar¬ 
nard. 

^ A Recognition. —Walpole once paid Siif J. Barnard a 
gfeat cojnpliment. Riding out on the same day in two par- 
' ties, they happened to come where only a narrow close pre- 
f 5pted their riew of each other. Sii J. Barnard, talking with 
fiis company, was overheard. A gentleman of the other 
party said, “Whose voice is that?” Sir Robert replied, 
“ Do not you know? It is one I shall never forget \ 1 have 
often felt its power/^— lUd, 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 

A Sacrifice. —On the day after the Derby, 1848 (says 
Mf- Disraeli), the writer met Lord George Bentincli in the 
library of the House of Commons. He was standing before 
the book-shelves, with a volume in his han^, and his coun¬ 
tenance was greatly distuned. His resolutions in favour of 
the coTo^ial interest, after all his labours, had fceen negatived 
by the committee on the 22nd, and on fhe 24th his horse 
Surplicif, whom he had parted with among the rest of his 
stud, solely that he might pursue without distraction his 
labours on behalf of the great interests of the country, had 
won that paramount and Olympian stake to gain which had 
been the object of fiis life. He had nqthing to console him, 
and nothing to sustain him except his pride. Even that 
deserted him before a heart which he knew at least could 
yield him sympathy. He gave a sort of superb groan ; ^ All 
my life I have been trying for this, and for what have I 
sacrificed it ? ” he murmured. It was iji vain to offer solj,ce. 

“ You do not know whart the Derby is,” he moaned out. 

“ Yes, I do ; it is the blue ribbon of the ^turf." “ It is the 
blue ribbon of the turf,” he slowly repeated to himself, and 
sitting down at the table, he ljuried himself in a folio of 
statistics .—Life fff Benftnck. 

, LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Evanescence of Parliamentary Eloquence before 
THE Days of Reporting. —In the case of Bolingbroke (re-’ 
marks Lord Brougham^, the defect, so often to be deplorj^ 
in contemplating the history of modem oratory, attains ils 
very height. Meagre as aife the materials by which we can 
aim at forming to ourselves some idea of the eloquence of 
most men who flourished before our own da> ; scanty as are^ 
the remains even of th^ speakers who figured during the 
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Seven Years' War, and the earlier part of the American (Con¬ 
test—When we go back tof" the administration of Walpple we 
find thosq vestiges to be yet more thinly scatterld over the 
pGges of our history; and in Queen Anne's time, during 
which klone Bolingbroke ^poke, there are absolutely none. 
It is correct to affirm that of this great orator—one of the 
very greatest, according to all c^ontemporary histo^, that "fever 
exercised the art, and these accounts are powerfully sup¬ 
ported by his writings—not a spoken sentence remains. * * 
The contemplation of this chasm it was that made Mr. Pitt, 
when musing upon its brink, and calling to mind all that 
might be fancied of the orator from the autiior, and all that 
traditional testimony had handed down to us, sigh after a 
speech of Bolingbroke—desiderating il far more than the 
restoration of all that has perished of the treasures of 
the ancient world .—Statesmen of the Time of George Ill. 
Th© impression produced by Bolingbroke is shown in 
the Earl of Chesterfield’s remark to his son :—“ I would 
much rather that you had Lord Bolingbroke’^ style and 
eloliuence, in speakiftg and writing, than all the learning of 
the Academy of Sciences, the Royal Society, and the two 
Universities united." 


MR. BRIGH'f: 

• The Cave op Adullam. —On the meeting of Parliament 
fAt 1866, a Reform Bill was introduced by Earl Russell’s 
administration. Several members usually found in the ranks 
•ot the Liberal party either opposed or withheld their support 
from the measure. Among them Mr. Lowe and Mr. Hors- 
liian were most conspicuous. In a debate on the bill, on the 
J3th of March, the following observations by Mr. Bright ex¬ 
cited great merriment, and gave the name of “Adullamites " 
to this sectiofi pf politicims ;—“ The right honourable gen- 
‘tleman below me (Mr. Horsman) said a little against the 
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Gcwernment and a little against the bill, bht hhd last night 
a field-ni^t for an attack upon 90 humble an individual as 
I arrf TRe right ^lonourable gentleman is the first »of the 
new party who has expressed his great grief, who fias retired 
into what may be called -his jjolitical cave Aduliara, and 
he has called about him every one that was in distress and 
eveiy one that was discontented.* The jight honourable 
gentleman has been anxious to form a party in this House. 
There iS*scarcely any one on this side of the*House who is 
able to address the House with effect, or tp take much part 
in our debates, whom he has not tried to bring over to his 
party or cabal >and at last the right honourable gentleman 
has succeeded in hooking the right honourable gentleman 
the member for Caine (Mr. Lowe). I know there was an 
opinion exj)ressed many years ago by a menAer of the 
Treasury bench and of the Cabinet, that two men would 
make a party. Wlien a party is formed of two mep so 
amiable, so discreet as tlie two right honourable gentlemen, 
we may hope to see for the first time in Parliament a party j, 
jjerfectly harmonious, and distinguished by mutual and** un¬ 
broken trust. But there is one difficulty which it is im¬ 
possible to remove. This i)arty of two reminds me of the 
Scotch terrier, which was so, covered with hair that you 
could not tell which '«as the head and which was the tail 
of it.” 

The “ Intense Glare at the Doors of Parlja- , 
MENT.” —Mr.5. Bright used this expression in a speech 
Reform, at Birmingham, in 1865. Alluding to the fear 
which the Tories and many of the Whigs entertained of* » i 
Reform Bill, he said, “-What is this apparition which alarms 
them f * * * They are afraid of the five or six milhbofis , 

of Englishmen, grown-up*men, who arc allowed to marry, 
to keep house, to rear children, who are expected to earn 


1 Samuel x.xii. i, 2. 
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their living, Vho* pay taxe'fe, who must obey the law, who 
must be citizens in all honourable conduct—the)/are afraid 
of the five or six millions who by the pilsent system of re- 
pr^esentation are shut out, and insultingly shut out, from the 
commoi^est rights of citizenship. It may happen, as it ha^)- 
pened thirty years ago, that*the eyes of the five millions all 
through the United Kingdom may^be fixed with an intense 
glare upon the doors of Parliameyt; it was so in thew years 
1831-32. * * If the five millions should onceninitcdly 

fix their eyes wit]i an intense look upon the doors of that 
House where my hon. friend and I expect so soon t6 enter, 
I would ask, Who shall say them nay? Not the mace upon 
the table of the House ; not the four hundred easy gentle¬ 
men of the House of Lords, who lounge in and out of that 
decorated chamber; not the dozen gentlemen who call them¬ 
selves statesmen, and who meet in Downing Street; perhaps 
not q:yen those more appalling and more menacing personages 
who have their lodgment higher up Whitehall. 1 say tliere 
is no power in the country, as opinion now stands, and as 
combination is now‘possible—there is no power in this 
country that can say ‘ Nay ’ for one single week to the five 
millions, if they are intent upon making their way within the 
doors of Parliament.” 

A Parliament from Temple* Bar. —In a speech 
on Reform at Glasgow, in 1866, Mr. Bright made this 
, supposition ;—“ If the Clerk of the House of Commons 
placed at Temple Bar, and if he had orders to tap 
upon the shoulder every well-dressed and apparently 
cleanly-washed man who passed through that ancient, bar, 
until he had numbered 658; and ill the Crown summoned 
jtlLj'se 658 to be the Parliament of the United Kingdom, my 
honest conviction is that you would have a better Parlia¬ 
ment than now exists. I'his assertion will stagger some 
timid and soih^ good men; but let me explain myself to 
you. It would be a Parliament every member 0^ which 
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\^uld have no direct constituency, but it w<Juld be a Par¬ 
liament %hat would act as a jur}^ that would take some heed 
of fhe faets and sfirguments' laid before it. It would* be free, 
at any rate, from the class prejudices which wei^h upqn^the 
{>resent House of Commons, It would be free«from the 
overshadowing presence of wh’at are called noble families. 
lUwould owe no allegiaj^ce to great lando^yners, and I hope 
it wquld ^lave fewer mcij amongst it seeking their own gains 
by entering Parliament.” • 

The Derby Minstrels. — Speaking on Reform at 
Birmfligham in 1866, Mr. Bright made an allusion which 
told in a circ]e beyond his audience :—“ The Government 
of Lord Derby in the House of Commons, sitting all in a 
row, reminds me,very much of a number of amusing and 
ingenious gentlemen whom I dare say some f)f you have 
seen and listened to; I mean the Christy Minstrels. The 
Christy Minstrelsy if I am not misinformed, are, when they 
are clean washed, white men; but they come before the 
aiidiencoas black as the blackest negroes, and by this trans- ^ 
tormation it is expected that their jokes ami songs Viili be 
more amusing. The Derby minstrels pretend to be Liberal 
and white; but the fact is, if you come*nearer and examine 
them closely, you will find them to be just as black and curly 
as the Tories have ^er been. I do not know, and 1 do 
not pretend to say, which of them it is that plays tl^c banjo 
and which the Bones.” , 

A He4VY Burden. —In the debate on the 
Message announcing the declaration of war with Russia^* 
March, 1854, Mr. Bright condemned the pplicy < 3 f a wat on, 
behalf of Turkey, ai^d in the course of his remarks s^id, 

“ The property-tax is the lever, or the weapon, with tt^hich 
the proprietors of land aipd houses in this kingdom will have 
to support the ‘ integrity and independence' of the Ottoman 
Empire. Gentlemen, I congratulate you that every man of 
you l^s a I’urlb upon his shoulders,” 
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Always a? Weak Brother " in the House. —During 
the debate on the Lords’ amendments to the Refofiih Bill, in 
1867, Mr. Bright spoke against the represi*ntation miliori- 
ties, ,and remarked : “ I think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer paid it was a scheme to introduce into the House 
all sorts of crotchety people. *I have no objection to crotchety 
people. I believe there must be all sorts of people in diis 
House. I have never been in jpiy Parliament'"in which 
there has not bten at least one member generally believed 
by the rest of the ^members to be not quite strong, and ex¬ 
cuses were made for his eccentric conduct because he was 
not as responsible as others. I'hat, probably, will always 
be the case in the House of Commons.”— Speeches^ edited by 
p^rofessor Rogers. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


Irrepressible Speech. —Brougham failed in getting 
into Parliament till the beginning of 1810, when he was 
elected for Camelford'. He was expected to fire off an 
oration the very night he took his seat, but he had made 
a vow not to speak for a month, and he kept it. “ It was 
remarked ” (writes Campbell) that for the future he never 
was in his place a whole evening, in c:ther House of Parlia¬ 
ment, without, regularly or irregularly, more than once 
^taking part in the discussions.” This is a little overstated; 

at his oratory was irrepressible, and he would huve suffered 
from suppressed speech as another man might suffer from 
suppressed gout.*^ Although his first attempt was a failure, 
he soon fought his way to the front, and by the end of his 
6rs^i session was competing for the leadership of the Oppo¬ 
sition, then held by the Right Hdh. George Ponsonby, Ex- 
Chancellor of Ireland. * Careless whether his claim 

to the leadership was formally recognised or not, he took 
the lead on so many important questions that the general 
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pftblic could not well help regarding him *as leader, and the 
recalcitrant Whig| gradually succumbed to him .—Quarterly 
Review. , * 

^ “ Broffam versus “ Broom.” —Brougham did not iget 
into regular practice at the bar^till he had acquired*celebrity 
in the House of Commons. He got a few Scotch appeals, 
aiM thes^ brought him tinto early conflict with I.ord Eldon, 
who •persisted in calling him Mr. Broffam^ till a formal re¬ 
monstrance arrived through the assistant-cferk; whereupon 
the C^hanceilor gave in, and complimeated the offended 
counsel at the conclusion of the argument, saying, “ Every 
authority upon the question has been brought before us: 
new Brooms sweep clean.”— Ibid. 

His Attack vpon Canning. —Brougham took part in 
the debate on the Roman Catholic claims, April 17,1823, and 
in the course of his speech said, referring to Canning, he 
“ had exhibited a specimen, the most incredible specimen, 
of monstrous truckling, for the purpose of obtaining office, 
that the‘whole history of political tergiversation could fur-# 

hish-” Mr. Secretly Canning 1 rise to say thitt that 

is false.” The Speaker (after a perfect ^silence in the House 
during some seconds) said, in a low tone, he hoped the 
right honourable Secretary w^uld retract the expression he 
had used. An individual of his high rank and station could 
not fail to be aiyare that such an expression was a complete 
violation of the customs and of the orders of the H( 3 us«. 
He deeply Regretted that, even in haste, it should have 
used. Mr. Canning said he was sorry to have used any 
word which was a violation of the decorum of the Hou^ f 
but nothing—no consideration on earth—should induce 4 iim 
to retract the sentiment. After an appeal to the HouSfe (in 
the part of the Speaket, Mr. Canning expressed his regret, 
so far as the orders of the House were concerned, to 
have attracted their displeasure; but he could not in con¬ 
science recall his declaration. Some further discussion 
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ensued, when^Mr. Bankes moved, That the Right HonotfJ'- 
able George Canning and fienry Brougham, Esq.^ be com¬ 
mitted fo tl?e custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending this 
Hofise/' Mr. Brougham opposed the motion, pointing out 
that with* the unanimous assqnt of the House it had been 
declared by the highest authority that Mr. Canning had com¬ 
mitted a breach of their rules ; and^'it was proposed by the 
motion to take himself also into ‘custody, who had ^com¬ 
mitted no offence whatever against the orders of the Ilouse. 
He admitted thein power to take such a step if they phose, 
but declared if they did so it would be in flagrant violation 
of the princii)les of justice. He begged the House to under¬ 
stand he opposed the first part of the motion no less than 
the last. He would be the last man to hold up his hand for 
passing a censure upon the right honourable gentleman, or 
for committing him to custody for the expression which he 
had ured on hearing one half of the sentence which was 
about to be delivered. Ultimately Mr. Canning — Mr. 
» Bankes having withdrawn his motion—said lie should think 
no mbre of the mattef; and Mr. Brougham similarly ex- 
paressing himself, the ^affair terminated.— Hansard, 

“The Schoolmaster Abroad.” —The debate on the 
Address on the King’s Speech which took place in the 
House of Commons January 29th, 1*028, was one of an 
unusually animated character, in conseqiienpe of the Duke 
Wellington having resigned his office* of Commander- 
'"^d^ief and formed a new Administration by* command 
of his Majpsty. Brougham confessed that he felt a very 
^rfcat degree of objection to the arrangement. There was 
in k, he said, no security or compensation to the House 
OP td the country for this union of power. He had no fear, 
however, of slavery being introduefed into this country by 
the power of the sword. It would take a stronger, it would 
demand a more* powerful jnan even than the Duke of 
Wellington to effect such an object. These were nOi the 
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tinjes for such an attempt There had been f)eriods when 
the county heard with dismay that ‘‘ the soldier was abroad.” 
No^^ thei« was afiother person abroad—a less important 
person—in the eyes of some an insignificant persftn—whose 
labours had tended to produce this state of things. 'Ae 
schoolmaster was abroad J Add he trusted more to the 
scl^olmaster armed with his primer, than he did to the 
soldicy in* full military array, for upholding and extending 
the liberties of his country.— Ibid. • 

A Noble Boast. —Brougham’s speech in the House of 
Comirfbns on Law Reform, in February* 1828, was one of 
the most effectjve he ever delivered. The Quaiierly Review 
says of it that, “ directly or indirectly, it has probably led 
to a greater number of important and beneficial results than 
any other speech, ancient or modern.” He spcke on this 
occasion for six hours, and concluded thus: “ It was the 
boast of Augustus it formed part of the glare in which the 
perfidies of his earlier years were lost—that he found *tlome 
of brick and left it of marble; a praise not unworthy a great 
prince, and to which the present rejgn also has its claims. 
But how much nobler will be the sovereign’s boast when he 
shall have it to say that he found law dear and left it cheap*; 
found it a sealed book, left it a living letter; found it the 
patrimony of the rich, left if the inheritance of the poor; 
found it the two-edged sword of craft and oppression, left it 
the staff of honesty and the shield of innocence.” 

Fawnii4P Parasites.— ^When Lord Althorp movetj af , 
amendment to the motion for adjournment in the House- 
of Commons (1830), Brougham “ launched out«againsti ^e^ 
Ministry in a strain of bitter invective, of sarcasm vehement 
even to fierceness.” Mr. Roebuck (“ Whig Ministry of 
1830 ”) gives the following passage from his speech, whi^ 
called forth an indignant protest from Sir Robert Peel:— 
“You will see in this, as in that country (France), that 
the d#y of force is now over, and that he who w^ould rule .his 
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country by ar appeal to royal favour or military power may 
be overwhelmed, may be hurled down by it, if he should 
entertain such an idea—and I in no wfse accube hiib of 

such an attempt; him 1 accuse not; I-” and here the 

excited orator stretched out his long bony arm, and pointed 
with a lean and almost skeleton finger at the Treasury 
bench, “ I accuse you, I accuse his flatterers—those me'in, 

fawning parasites-” Sir Robert rose at onc^, arjd, in 

grave indignant terms, called the learned gentleman to 
order. ** I ask the honourable and learned gentleman, as I 
am one of those sitting on this side of the House, vThether 
he means to accuse me of being a fawning parasite?” 
Checked thus suddenly in mid-career, Mr. Brougham seemed 
at once to perceive that the phrase he had used and the 
charge he h^ d brought were not to be justified, and instantly, 
therefore, disclaimed every intention of applying the words 
to Sir Robert Peel himself, who truly observed, on this 
retractation, that it was hardly sufficient, and declared that 
he would therefore, on behalf of Mr. Brougham, make the 
^ apology and retractatipn which ought to have been made 
by the learned gentleman. This he‘did, and Mr. Brougham 
with great good sense and good feeling adopted it. 

His Election for Yorkshire. —Campbell, in his 
“ Life of Brougham,” thus spci^ks of his contest for the re¬ 
presentation of the county of York, in 1830 :—“ No man ever 
went through such fatigue of body and mind as he did for 

Jhree following weeks. The assizes at York were about 
-to begin, and he chanced to have a good many retainers. 
Ii^stead of giving these up, he appeared in court and exerted 
himself as an advocate with more than wonted spirit. Having 
fini^«d an address to the jury, he would throw off his wig 
ahd gown, and make a speech to the electors in the Castle 
yard on the three glorious days of Paris,” and tlie way in 
which the people of England might peaceably obtain still 
grater advantages He wbuld then return to coui+ and 
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repjy in a cause respecting rigkt of common of turbary, 
having, in the twinkling of an eye^ picked up from hi^ junior 
a notfon oiiall that^ad passed in his absence. But, what is 
much more extraordinary, before the nomination d&y arrived, 
h^had held public meetings and delivered stirring ^eeches 
in every town and large village within the county; still 
clay* by day addressing juries, and win^^ing or losing ver¬ 
dicts. ♦ County elections at that time, lasting fifteen 

days, ex«ited prodigious interest All England looked with 
eagerness on this contest, and, when Brougham's return was 
actually* proclaimed, the triumph was said to form a grand 
epoch in the his^oiy of Parliamentary representation." 

A Maternal Preference.— Brougham, after his eleva¬ 
tion to the woolsack (representing the county of York at 
the time), like a pious son—“ as he ever showed himself,” 
says Lord Campbell—took a journey to Brougham Hall, to 
visit his venerable mother, and, kneeling before her, t() ask 
her blessing on a Lord Chancellor. The good old lady still 
preserved Jier fine faculties quite entire; but while she 
reciprocated her boy’s affection for her, and was proud of 
his abilities and the distinction he had acquired, she said, ^ 
with excellent good sense and feeling, ‘*My dear Harry, I 
would rather have embraced the member for Yorkshire; but 
God Almighty bless yo^ !" 

Interview of Earl Grey and Lord Brougham 
WITH THE King. —At the Cabinet Council which was hold ^ 
April 22nd, .1831, immediately after the defeat of the 
Government on the Reform question, it was resolved to 
advise the King to prorogue Parliament with a view to 
early dissolution, Ea^l Grey and Lord Brougham weye 
deputed to wait on his Majesty and communicate to iiim^ 
the advice of the Cabinet. The interview which these 
ministers had with King William, in discharge of their 
mission, is thus described by Mr. Molesworth (“ History of 
the R^orm Bill ”): — The Chancellor approached the 
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subject vei^ cafefully, pr^acing the disagreeable message 
witli which he was charged with a compliment on the King’s 
desire* to jpromote the welfare of his people. He theh pro¬ 
ceeded to communicate the advice of the Cabinet, adding 
that they were Unanimous in offering it. “ What! exclairrffed 
the King, ‘‘would you have me dismiss in this summary 
manner a Parliament that has gj'anted me so splendid a 
civil list, and given my Queen so^liberal an annuity jn case 
she survives iSie?” “No doubt, sire,” Lord Brougham re¬ 
plied, “in the^ respects they have acted wisely and 
honourably; but your Majesty’s advisers are all of*opinion 
that, in the present state of affiirs, every hqiir that this Par¬ 
liament continues to sit is pregnant with danger to the peace 
and security of your kingdom, and they humbly beseech 
your Maj^^sty to go down this very day and prorogue it; if 
you do not, they cannot be answerable for the consequences.” 
The King was greatly embarrassed; he evidently enter¬ 
tained the strongest objection to the proposed measure, but 
he also felt the danger which would result from the resigna¬ 
tion of his ministere at the present crisis. He therefore 
- shifted his ground, and asked, “ Who is to carry the sword 
of state and the’'cap of maintenance?” “Sire, knowing 
the urgency of the crisis and the imminent peril in which 
the country at this moment stands, )ye have ventured to tell 
thoscw whose duty it is to perform these and other similar 
. offices, to hold themselves in readiness.” “ But the troops— 
' the Life Guards: I have given no orders to have them 
called out, and now it is too late.” This was, indeed, a 
^ ‘s&ous olijection; for to call out the Guards was the special 
prerogative of the monarch himself, and no minister had any 
^ riglit to order their attendance without his express com¬ 
mand. “ Sire,” replied the Chancellor, with some hesitation, 
“we must throw ourselves on your indulgence. Deeply 
feeling the gravity of the^crisis, and knowing- your love for 
your people, we have taken a liberty which nothings but the 
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most imperious necessity could warrant; we have ordered 
out tl^ troops, an(| we humbly throw ourselves on“ your 
Majesty’s indulgence.” The King’s eye flashed,,, anS his 
cht^^k became crimson; he was evidently on the point erf 
dismissing the ministry in an explosion of anger. •‘Why, 
my lords,” he exclaimed, “ this is treason !—^high treason ! 
and^you, ir^y Lord Chanfiellor, ought to XnoW that it is.” 

“ Yes, Sire, 1 do know it 5* and nothing but the strongest 
conviction that your Majesty’s crown and the interests of 
the natiqp are at stake could have induced'>us to take such 
a step, or to tender the advice we are now giving.” This 
submissive rci)ly*had the desired effect: the King cooled; 
his prudence and better genius prevailed; and having once 
made up his mind tc yield, he yielded with a good grace. 
He accepted, without any objection, the speech which had 
been prepared for ]iim, and which the two ministers had 
brought with them; he gave orders respecting the details 
of the approaching ceremonial, and, having completely re¬ 
covered Ins liabitual serenity and good humour, he dismissed 
the two lords with a jocose; threat of ini^eachment ** 

His Reform Speech in the Lords.^ —On the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, in October, 1831, Brougham 
delivered his great speech in .defence of it, which (says 
Lord Campbell) “ by m*ny was considered his chef-d'oeuvre. 

It certainly was a wonderful performance to witness.*' He 
showed a most stupendous memory, and extraordinary deif- 
terity in handlfng the weapons both of ridicule and of reason. 
Without a note to refer to, he went through all the gpeech^s' 
of his opponents delivered during the five nights’ debate, * 
analysing them successiifely, and, with a little aid from jiei* 
version, giving them all a seemingly triumphant answ^. * 
* * * The peroration was partly inspired by draughts of 
mulled port, imbibed by him very copiously towards the 
conclusion of the four hours during which 4 ie was on his 
legs or cfli his knees. * * * ^ I pray and I exhort you* 
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not to reject this measure’f By all you hold most deat^; by 
all the ties that bind evefy one of us t(j our common order 
and Our ^common country, I solemnly adjure ^ou—i warn 
i;ou—I implore you—yea, on my bended knees [he kneels] 
I supplicate you—reject not this bill!* He continued*'for 
some time as if in prayer; but his friends, alarmed for him 
lest he should be suffering fron^ the effects of the nfulled 
port, picked him up and placed iiim safely on the woolsack. 
Like Burke’s** famous dagger scene in the House* of Com¬ 
mons, this prostration was a failure; so iinsuited was it to 
the spectators and to the actor, that it produced a sensation 
of ridicule, and considerably impaired the effect of a.speech 
displaying wonderful powers of memory and of intellect.” 

Asserting a “ Right.” —The Hou^e of Lords went into 
committed on the Abolition of Slavery Bill, August 14th, 
1^33, when the Lord Chancellor (Brougham), opposing an 
amendment of the Duke of Wellington, said that a slave 
who had been freed would have as good a right to sit in 
the other House of Parliament as the noble difke opposite 
(the Duke of Wellington), who was illustrious by his actions, 
or the illustrious duke near him (the Duke of Cumberland), 
who was illustrious by the courtesy of that House.” The 
Duke of Cumberland rose,to order; he had not said one 
word to call for such an attack. TJie Lord Chancellor said 
that the illustrious duke was out of order, and in calling him 
to order was most disorderly. The Duke of Cumberland 
%ain rose, and protested that the noble and learned lord had 
no cause whatever to address him. The Lord Chancellor 

* said, the illustrious duke was most disorderly in calling him 
to order on the score of having addressed the illustrious 
fkike. He had a right to address any one of their lordships. 
He had exercised the right of addressing the members of 
the other House for twenty years, and, please God, he would 
continue to exercise that, right as regarded their lordships.— 

* Mansard, • 
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Seal Fishing. —Brougham hdtt been vety jjhnguine in 
his opposition to the bill for repealing the Navigation Laws, 
in 184*9, aifd was deeply mortified when it passed “both 
Houses. “ While the bill was depending,” says Lord Carap^, 
bel? “ I happened to call upon him one mornihg, in Qraffon 
Street, to talk to him about a Scotch appeal, and was shown 
into 4iis library. He soor^ rushed in very ieagerly, but sud¬ 
denly stopped short, exclaiiping * Lord bless me! is it you ? 
7'hey told me it was Stanley.’ And notwithstanding his 
accustomed frank and courteous manner, \ had some dif* 
ficulty in fixing his attention. In the evening I stepped 
across the House,to the Opposition Bench, where Brougham 
and Stanley were sitting next each other, and, addressing the 
latter in the hearing,of the former, I said, ‘Has our noble 
and learned friend told you the disappointment hi suffered 
this morning ? He thought he had a visit frojn the leader of 
the Protectionists to*offer him the Great Seal, and it tuned 
out to be only Campbell come to bore him about a point of 
Scotch law.’* Brougham ; ‘ Don’t mind what Jack Campbell 
says ; he has a prescriptive^ privilege to tell lies of all Chan¬ 
cellors dead and living.’ Many jokes were circulated against 
Brougham on this occasion. A few days after his great 
speech, I myself heard Lyndhufst say to him, ‘ Brougham, 
here is a riddle for you. # Why does Lord Brougham know 
so much about the Navigation Laws? Answer: Because 
he has been so long engaged in the Seal fishery.’ ” • 

Smelling Botile for a Parliamentarv ANTAG(.)Nisf. 
—Charles Williams Wynn, for many years the father of the 
House of Commons, who from his youth upwards had been * 
the great oracle of Parliamentary law, delivered an opinion 
in the House, on a question of privilege, contrary 
Brougham’s, fortifying his position with many precedents and 
references to the Journals. Lord Campbell, relates the in¬ 
cident, and the compliment Broug|;iam paid .to the learned 
member,•winding up with the statement that “ In short, he * 
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is a man whose devotion^n this respect can only be equalled 
by tl^at of a learned ancestor of his (Speaker Williams, temp. 
Carjk//.)y who having fainted from excessive toii and'fatigue, 
smellihg-bottle was called for, when one, who knew much 
bettei^ the remedy adapted to the case, exclaimed, For 
(lod’s sake bring him an *old black-letter Act of Parliament, 
and let him smell that! ’ I cannot help thinking tl>at, in 
like manner, if my right honourable and l^arnc^d friend 
should ever be attacked in a similar way, the mere smelling 
of a volume of the J ournals could not fail instantly to revive 
him.” 


LORD BROUGHTON.*' 

“A Trifling Mistake.”— Mr. Jphn Cam Hobhouse 
(afterwai^Js Lord Broughton), the friend and fellow-traveller 
of Byron, to whom was dedicated the Fourth Canto of 
“(^hilde Harold,” incurred, in i8ig,‘the high disiileasure 
of the House of Commons, under the following cir¬ 
cumstances, as gathered from “Hansard ”:-~^n Decem¬ 
ber the loth, Mn Courtenay rose to complain of a 
pamphlet which had been published, entitled “A Trifling 
Mistake in Thotnas I.ord Krskine's recent Preface shortly 
noticed, and respectfully corrected, in a Letter to his Lord- 
ship, by the author of ‘The L^efen^e of the People.’” The 
follq,wing extract, amongst others, was read from the pamph¬ 
let :—“ What prevents the people from walking down to 
ihe House and pulling out the members by the ears, locking 
up their doors, and flinging the key into the Thames?” 
On a ^bseqiient day the publisher of the brochure having 
,been summoned to the bar, and^the name of the writer 
divulged, it was moved and carried “That John Cam 
Hobhouse, Esq., be, for his said offence, committed to his 
Majesty’s gaol of Newgate.” The offender remained in 
confinement till the death of George III., in the following 
January, occasioned a ‘dissolution of Parliament# Shortly 
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afteif this, Mr. Hobhouse took liis seat ift tUle assembly 
he had denounced ^in such strong language, as one of the « 
members fo^ Westminster, and delivered his maiden Speech 
May 9th, 1820. The occasion was on Mr. Alderman WoodJ^ 
motion respecting the criminal conduct and proceedings of 
George Edwards, said to have been connected with the Cato 
Street Consjpiracy. In th§ course of his ad&ress he referred 
to his own case in these tejms :—“ Now let me recall to the 
honouralile member for Corfe Castle the di%adful alarms, 
the prompt proceedings adopted against J:he author of a 
pamphlet in which it seemed possible tliat some recom¬ 
mendations to a* dispersion of this House might be found. 
Here was no plot, no grenades, no mischief either done or 
meditated; but though this Edwards is to walk at large, 
the author of a single passage of disputable meaning is to be 
sent to prison without trial and without citation.” 

His Majesty’s Opposition. —It was Mr. Hobhouse 
who first spoke of “ His Majesty’s Opposition,” Canning 
accepted die appellation as appropriate. A distinguished 
member of the Opposition gave it the Stamp of his approval, 
while, adding a pithy exposition of its meaning. Tierney * 
said, “No better phra.se could be adopted; for we are cer¬ 
tainly a branch of his Majesty’j^ Government. Although the 
gentlemen opposite ar^ in office, we are in power. 7'he 
measures are ours, but all the emoluments are theirs.”— 
Edinbtirgh Revieuf. • , 

• • 

SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, « • 

• « 

A Favourite. —“ J^urdctt,” said Byron, “ is sweet arid 
silvery as Belial himself, and, I think, the greatest favoftaate^ 
in Pandemonium; at least, I always heard the country 
gentlemen and the ministerial devilry praise his speeches 
w/stairs, and run down from Bellamy’s when he was upon 
his legSi ”—Moords Life'* * • 
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BurdetS^’s CoMMiTTAt TO THE TowER.—J. Gale Jones, 
’ the president of a debating club, publisl^^d some resolutions 
of his sopiety on the debate which arose (iSioJ relafive to 
liie expedition to the Scheldt. For this he was summoned 
to the bar of !he House, and committed to Newgate. Sir 
Francis Burdett took up his cause, and denied the power of 
the Commons to commit to prisoa any but their own mem¬ 
bers ; and repeated his argumerus in a letter published in 
Cobhetfs We^ly^Register. This being brought bifore the 
House, he was •committed to the Tower. Cooke, in his 
“History of Party,” thus describes the circumstances at¬ 
tending the execution of the order:—“ Crewds surrounded 
the house of Sir Francis, who affected to resist the warrant 
by force, and barricaded his doors. Twenty police officers, 
assisted by detachments of cavalry and infantry, were neces¬ 
sary to execute the warrant Burdett still resisted; and, 
lest the theatrical display should -be incomplete, the con¬ 
stables, when they broke into the house, found him teaching 
his infant son to read and translate Magna Chafta. As he 
wa? borne along t6 the Tower, the crowds assembled 
attacked the soldiery; pistol-shots were fired on each side, 
and the troops did not return from their ungrateful duty 
without a sanguinary conflic;!;, in which several people were 
slain. A more useless or unnecessary provocation of a 
scene*of carnage does not occur in our history. Sir Francis 
brought an action against the Speaker, and, being defeated, 
tlius had the merit of formally establishing the important 
pi^nciple^of the Constitution which he had attacked.” 

• Hoisting Canning wh'h his own Petard.— It was 
ift one of those debates of the pre-Reform‘period that 

^Cahning, in the course of an elaborate defence of the 
borough system, urged that it formed an essential element 
of the British Constitution, since it had 
* 

* "Grown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength.” 
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Sir Francis Burdett took up th% quotatiofi ili reply, and 
said, “ The right hc^ourable gentfeman doubtless remembers 
the first lin^ of the distich he has cited, and that is 

' The young disease, which must subdue at lengthy 
Grows with our growth, and strengthens with our strengtlS.’ " 

A 

Caitning acknowledged that the retort was a happy and % 
just on£.— Edinburgh Revi^K 

Burkett a High Tory. —Sir Francis Biftdett, reverting 
to the notion that the prerogative of the Crown in choosing 
its servants ought to be unfettered and uncontrolled, said, in 
bringing forward a motion for reform of Parliament, “ If a 
country gentleman were to offer to a servant out of place to 
make him his butl^, and the man were to answer, ‘ I will 
not be your butler unless you will take Harry for your 
coachman, and Thomas for your groom, and Dick for your 
footman,' the gentleman would be greatly astonished.” 
This remark proves that Sir Francis Burdett was, as he 
sometimes avowed himself to be, a high prerogative Tory of 
the days of Queen Anne.— Earl R/meEs TntroducHm U 
“ Speeches 

His Duel with Mr. Paull. —The following parti¬ 
culars of the duel which took, place between Sir Francis 
Burdett and Mr. Paull |.re taken from the account of the 
occurrence published in the Annual Register. “ Mr. Paull, 
who was a candidate for the representation of Westminster 
in 1807, had «.dvertised a meeting of his friends^ to dine kt 
the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, the chair to be 
occupied by Sir Francis Burdett. A correspondence ensued® 
upon this announcemant, opening with a communication 
from Sir Francis, in which he disavowed any knowledge'of # 
the proposed gathering, and asserted that he had not 
sanctioned the use of his name in connection with it The 
dispute between the two gentlemen, increasing in acrimony, 
finally cdiminated in a challenge being forwarded by Mr. Paull* 
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to Sir Francfe BUrdett The parties met, attended by their 
seconds, at Combe Wood, near Wimbledon Common, on 
the 5 til of May. They discharged two pistolsi* each*"] the 
^cond shot fired by Mr. Pauli wounded Sir Francis in the 
thigh; .the second pistol fired by Sir Francis wounded 
Mr. Pauli in the leg. This terminating the business, they 
both returned from Wimbledon in*Mr. Pauli’s carnage.”*" ' 

EDMUND BURKE. 

Burke in .the Strangers’ Gallery. —One giant 
attraction would draw the youthful genius from liis desk, 
his journeys, and even from the intellectual tables of his 
friends. It was Burke’s frequent and favourite custom to 
go alone to the House of Commons; to there ensconce 
himself in* the gallery, and to sit for hours, his attention 
absorbed, and his mind enrapt in the scene beneath him. 
“ Sojne of these men,” he remarked to *a friend, talk like 
Demosthenes or Cicero; and I feel when I am listening to 
them as if I were in Athens or Rome.” Soon these nightly 
visits became his passion; a strange fascination drew him 
again and again to the same place! No doubt the magic of 
his own master ^irit was upon him, and the spell was 
working. He might be compared to the young eagle 
accustoming its eye to the sun l^fore it soared aloft.— 
Burkins ^^LifeofBurh:^ 

. His First Speech. —In January, 1766, Mr. Burke 
seized the ^ first opportunity of taking an active part in the 
discussion concerning America, Mr. Pitt immediately 
•followed* Mr. Burke in the debate, and complimented him 
by observing that the young member had proved himself 
, a </ery able advocate. He had himself intended to enter 
at length into the details, but he had been anticipated with 
so much ingenuity and eloquence that there was little left 
for him to say. He congratulated him on his success, and 
•his friends on the value of the acquisition they had made.” 
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On his quitting the House, all his friends crowded round 
him, expressing the neatest pleasure at the result, the'praise 
of Mr. Pitt teing of itself, in the general opinion, ^passport 
to fame.— Prior's ^ 

A Bull. —In' the course 6f hig speech during theMebate 
on the budget (1772), Burke said, “The minister comes 
down in stgite, attended l5y his creatures of all denomina¬ 
tions—beasts clean and unclean. With such^ however, as 
they are, he comes down, opens his budget, and edifies us 
all with ^is speech. What is the consequence ? One half of 
the House goes away. A gentleman on the other side gets 
up, and harangues upon the state of the nation; and, in 
order to keep matters even, another half retires at the close 
of his speech. A third gentleman follows their ^example, 
and rids the House of another half (a loud laugh through 
the House). Sir (gaid he, turning the laugh with some 
address and humour), I take the blunder to myself, ind 
confess my satisfaction at having said anything that can put 
the House in good humour.”— Ibid. 

A False Quantity. —;Mr. Burke, ih the course of some 
very severe animadversions which he madf on Lord North, 
for want of due economy in his management of the public 
purse, introduced the well-known aphorism, Magnum 
vectigal est parsimonia, bift was guilty of a false quantity by 
saying vectigal. Lord North, while this philippic wenf on, 
had been half asleep, and sat heaving backwards and fo]> 
wards like a gifeat turtle; but the sound of a false quantity 
instantly aroused him, and opening his eyes he ex<;daimed^ 
in a very marked and distinct manner, “ Vectlgall “ I thank * 
the noble lord,” said Burtce, with happy adroitness, “for t^ie* 
correction, the more particularly as it affords me the oppor¬ 
tunity of repeating a maxim which he greatly needs to have 
reiterated upon him.” He then thundered out, Magnum vecti¬ 
gal estparsimonia.^ — Harford’s ^'^Recollections of Wilberforce." 

OptiI^ism.— ^Wheh a message from the King was read ' 
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in the House of Commons', April 15th, 1782, recommending 
econotny in the public expenditure, Burke rose to speak, 
and charfw:terised the loyal message as “the liest of mes- 
jjdges to the best of people from the best of kings.”— 
ParliaMentary History, 

The “Oftener-if-need-be’s.” —Burke opposed a motion 
by Mr. Flood for parliamentary reform, which jproduced a 
very candid confession from Mr. Fox, that though he thought 
such a measure advisable, the country at large did hot seem 
to be of the same opinion. A jest of Burke on this question, 
widely disseminated in private society, threw much ridicule 
upon the enthusiasts in this cause. A new party of 
Reformers, he said, had arisen still more pure in their creed 
than the ^ rest, who deemed annual parliaments not suf¬ 
ficiently frequent, and quoted in support of their doctrine 
the latter words of the statute of Edward III., that “ a par¬ 
liament shall be holden every year once, and more often if 
need be!' How to designate these gentlemen from their les^ 
orthodox associates he knew not, except, indeed,’their tenets 
furnished the hint, and they be known as the Oftener-ifnced- 
bds.--PHor^s ‘^Lifer 

The Bright Particular Star. —In the session 1780-1, 
speaking on Irish affairs, Burke thus referred to the state of 
Ireland: —“ So many and such great revolutions had hap¬ 
pened of late, that he was not much surprised to hear the 
rjght honourable gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) treat the loss 
of the supremacy of this country over Xrelarfd as a matter 
<»f very* little consequence. Thus one star, and that the 
* brightest ornament of our orrery, having been supposed to 
be, lost, those who were accustomed to watch and inspect 
our political heaven ought not to wonder that it should be 
followed by the loss of another. 

' So star would follow star, and light light, 

Till all was darkness and eternal night.’ ” 

—Parliamentary History. 
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The Spiritual Peers. — K phrase that'ha# often been 
used in reference |o the presence of the bishops in the 
Hous^ of Kords is to be found in Burke’s “ Refiectidbs on 
the French Revolution We have not,” he says, “rel% 
gaftid religion to obscure municipalities or rustic villages. 
No! We will have her to exalt *her initred,.front in Courts 
and'^Parliaments.” » 

Sai/ttary Neglect.— Several of Burke’s most famous 
sayings occurred in his speech in favour df conciliation 
with America, in the House of Commons on the a end 
of Marc^, 1775. For example, with reference to the rapid 
growth of the .American colonies, he remarked:—“No 
sea but what is vexed by their fisheries ; no climate that is 
not witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexJerous and • 
firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried this most 
perilous mode of hard industry to the extent to which ifr has 
peen pushed by this recent people—a people who are still, 
as it were,*but in their gristle, and not yet hardened into 
the bone of manhood. When I contemplate these things; 
when I know that the colonies in general owe little or 
nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not squeezed 
into this happy form by the constraint of watchful and sus¬ 
picious government, but that, through a wise and salutary 
neglect, a generous nature has been suffered to take her own 
way to perfection \ when I reflect upon these effects, when • 
I see how pitifitable they have been to us, I feel all tfie 
pride of power sink, and all presumption in the v^^sdom pf 
human contrivances melt and die away within me. My* 
rigour relents \ I pardon something to the spirit^ of 
liberty.” ** • 

Compromise.— It was in the speech just referred to that 
Mr. Burke also remarked:—“ We Englishmen stop very short 
of the principles upon which we support any given part of 
our conftitution, or even the whole of it together. * * This* 
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is nothing iut what is nataral and proper. All government 
—^indeed, every human benefit and enj cement, every virtue, 
and •every prudent act—is founded on compiromi^ and 
Jbarter, ‘We balance inconveniences j we give and take; 
we reipit somt rights that we may enjoy others; and^we 
choose rather to be happy citizens than subtle disputants. 
As we must give away some natural liberty to enjoy civil 
advantages, so we must sacrifice ^some civil libe‘rtie% for the 
advantages to* be derived from the communion and fellow¬ 
ship of a great gmpire.” 

A Fortunate Precaution. —On the 6th of February, 
1778, Burke made a speech of nearly three hours and a 
half, in moving for papers relating to the military employ¬ 
ment of Indians on the continent of Apierica. His speech 
seems to iiave been one of wonderful eloquence. Walpole 
says, “ His wit made North, Rigby, and ministers laugh ; his 
pathos drew tears down Barr(f’s cheeks.” The Annual 
Register tells us that while one member wished to have the 
speech posted on the church doors, “a member of great 
distinction (Governor Johnstone) congratulated the ministers 
upon admitting no strangers on* that day into the gallery, 
as the indignatioh of the people might have been excited 
against them to a degree that would have endangered their 
safety .”—Earl Russell's Life of Fgx." 

Hiding his Time. —Directly after the return of Warren 
Hastings from India, Burke gave notice in the House of 
Commons that he would make a motion respecting his 
conduct Nothing further transpired in the matter for 
rsome months, until at last Major Scott, a friend of Hastings, 
called upon Burke in the House to produce his charges. 
**Mr. Burke’s haughty reply to the major was the relation 
of the anecdote of the great Duke of Parma, who, being 
challenged by Henry IV. of France to bring his forces into 
open field, and instantljj decide their disputes, answered, 
«with a smile, ‘ that he knew very well what he had to do, 
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and was not.come so far to be directed b)ian*enemy/”— 
Burke^s ^*‘Life of Bi^rke^^ • 

BtJRKE^AND Warren Hastings. —There was one man 
who had watched Hastings’ conduct, and for five years ha^ 
made it his peculiar study. He rose frOm tha| study 
convinced that Mr. Hastings had overstepped all the limits 
of conventional law, anjj broken the borfds of primitive 
morality, ^hat man wag Mr. Burke. He justified his 
animosity by alleging the patience and perseverance of his 
inquiries. He was not actuated, he sai^, by ignorance, 
inadvertency, or passion. “Anger, indeed, he had felt, 
but surely not ^ blamable anger; for who ever heard of 
a digesting anger, a collating anger, an examining anger, 
a deliberating angej^, a selecting anger?” Yet this plea is 
not quite conclusive; Mr. Burke kindled his an|fer by the 
perusal of bulky documents, and heaped up the fuel of his 
indignation by poring over a vast mass of despatches .—Earl 
RusselPs “ Life of Fox^ 

The Grasshopper. —Sir Philip Francis once waited 
upon Burke by appointment, to read over to him some 
papers respecting Mr. Hastings’ delinquencies. He called 
on Burke on his way to the house of a friend with whom he 
was engaged to dine. He found him in his garden, holding 
a grasshopper. “Whi^ a beautiful animal is this!” said 
Burke. “ Observe its fitructure—its legs, its wings, its.eyes.” 

“ How can you,” said Sir Philip, “ lose your time in admiring. 
such an anim^il, when you have so many objects of moment 
to attend to?” “Yet Socrates,” said Burke, “according to 
the exhibition of him in Aristophanes, attended to a much * 
less animal; he actually measured the proportion which iis 
size bore to the space it passed over in a skip. 1 thinK*ithe^ 
skip of a grasshopper does not exceed its length. Let us 
see.” “My dear friend,” said Sir Philip, “I am in a great 
hurry; let us walk in, and let me read my papers to you.” 
Into th# house they walked. Sir* Philip began to read, and 
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Burke appeared to listen. At length, Sir Philip having 
mislaicj a paper, a pause •ensued. “ I ^hink,” said Burke, 
thatf-naturalists are now agreed that lomsta^ not cict.da^ is 
Jhe Latiif word for grasshopper. What's your opinion, Sir 
Philip “ My opinion,” answered Sir Philip, packing ^jp 
his papers and preparing to move off, “ is that till the grass¬ 
hopper is out of your head it will be idle to talk to you of 
the concerns of India.”— Butler’s ^^Reminiscences: 

A Nightcap Wanted. —During one of the debates on 
Lord Pigott’s recall from Madras, he had twice given way 
to other speakers, when, observing the chairman of Die India 
Company proceeding to read a variety of well-known public 
papers, instead of adducing any new arguments, he inter¬ 
rupted him by observing, That if it wpe the object of the 
honourabll member to tire and thin the House by reading 
all the heavy folios on the table, he supposed in courtesy he 
musf submit; but to prepare for the taSk he begged leave 
to send for his nightcapwhich producing general laughter, 
was followed by a shout to him of “Go onUgo on!”— 
PHor’s ^^Lifer 

The Lion Discomfited. —In a new Parliament which 
met in May, 1784,' Burke was not viewed with much favour 
by many of the members. A prejudice or combination, 
chiefly of the younger members^ of the House, was 
formed so strong against him, thaj the moment of his 
_ rising became a signal for coughing or other symptoms 
o^ pointed dislike, by men who had no chance of success 
against him in any other manner. On one occasion, instead 
‘ of threatening, like Mr. Tierney when similarly assailed, to 
“.speak for three hours longer,” hg stopped short in his 
^argiftnent to remark that “he could teach a pack of hounds 
to yelp with more melody and equal comprehension.” At 
another time, having occasion to rise with papers in his 
hand, a rough country gentleman, who had more ear, 
perhaps, for this melodyVf the hounds than for political 
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discussion, exclaimed, with something of a ,looJ^ of despair, 
‘‘ I hope the honourable gentlenaan does not mean to read 
'that large bundle of papers and bore us with a long gpeech 
into the bargain.’* Mr. Burke is said to have fek so much 
irritation that, incapable of utterance for some minutes, He 
ran out of the House. “ Never* before,” said the facetious 
George Selwyn, who told the story with great effect, “ did I 
see th^ fable realised-—a lion put to flight by the braying of 
an ass.”— Ibid. « 

Burke and Wedderburne. —On December 3rd, 1777, 
an incident occurred in Burke’s parliamenitary life of which 
we have no other instance. “ There were high words,” writes 
Mr. Crawford to Lord Ossory, “ between Wedderburne and 
Burke, which so offended the latter that he went out of the 
House, and I believe intended to challenge Wadderbume, 
but was prevented by a letter from Wedderburne, and an 
explariation likewise, which he sent through Charles ” (Fox). 
He had, it appears, laughed at a part of Wedderbume’s 
speech when dead silence reigned in the House, so that it 
was heard; this produced initation,, followed by what he 
understood to be either rudeness or a personal threat; and 
thence the misunderstanding, which, however, was soon 
forgotten by both.— Ibid. 

Two IN One. —On the day when the celebrated junction 
between the parties ot Mr. Fox and I^ord North was de¬ 
clared, Mr. Burke and Colonel North entered the House of 
Commons tt^ether, just as the Speaker was beginning! to 
count the House, and as he pointed to them, and in the 

customary manner called out “ One, two-” Mr. Burfee 

interrupted him with, ‘‘Pardon me, sir; we were two yester¬ 
day, but are only one to-day .”—Life of Lord Sidmouth. 

The Rupture between Burke and Fox. —The pro¬ 
gress of the Canada Bill (1791) was fraught with an interest far 
beyond its own. It was made memorable by a collateral 
incident which it produced—by die utter breach and lastii^ 
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estrangemer^ of the two great leaders of the Opposition. 
In arguing against the Canada Bill, Fox Igad not scrupled to 
draw §ome illustrations from the recent changes «n France ; 
nor had hfe forborne from some reflections—or what seemed 
so—on the reaent writings of Burke. A debate on a dif¬ 
ferent subject had given Fox another opportunity for going 
over the same ground. On this second occasion Burke, who 
was not present on the first, had risen with signS of^strong 
emotion ; but tihe hour being late, and the House exhausted, 
he was stopped by loud cries of “ Question ! ” chiefly from 
the friends of Fox. At a later period Fox is known'to have 
regretted the injudicious zeal of those who would not allow 
Burke to answer his remarks upon the spot. “ The con¬ 
tention,’’ he said, “might have been fiercer and hotter, but 
the remembrance of it would not have settled so deep and 
rankled so long.” * On the 6th of May the ex¬ 

pectation of the House was wound up to'the highest.pitch. 
But by that time the friends of Fox had discovered that it 
was highly irregular and blamable to foist reflections upon 
France into debates i\j)on Canada. This irregularity, which 
had not struck them while the practice was continued by 
Fox, appeared to them in the strongest light the moment a 
reply was announced by Burke. When, therefore, on the 
6th of May, Burke rose in his place, and was proceeding 
with solemn earnestness to inveigh against the evil and the 
error of the French Revolution, there appeared a fixed 
'design to interrupt him. Member after men^ber from his 
own side started up to call him to order. * ^ ^ 
\ ^•tumultuous scene ensued. There was, as Burke said, a 
most disorderly rage for order. Whei\ at last he was suffered 
in S(pme measure to proceed, chafed and goaded as he had 
\)een, and even at length by Fox among the rest, he no 
doubt spoke against “ the right honourable gentleman ” (for 
now he dropped the name of friend) much more bitterly and 
gtxongly than he had at Ifirst designed. “ Certaii^y,” he 
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said, “ it is indiscreet at any period, but psp^cially at my 
time of life, to provoke enemies, *or to give my friends occa¬ 
sion *0 desert me. Yet, if iny firm and steady adherence to 
the British Constitution place me in such a dileihma, I am 
ready to risk all, and with my last words to exclaim, Fly 
from the French Constitution i ” Fox here wfiispered 
across to him that th erg was no loss of friends. “Yes,” 
rejoingd Hurke; “ yes, there is a loss of friends. I know 
the price of my conduct. I have done my duty at the price 
of my friend. Our friendship is at an end ! ” * * * And 
tlius erided a friendship of twenty-five years .—Stanhopes 
of Pitt'' ^ 

Entertaining his Friends. —^While in town, he fre¬ 
quently asked political and literary friends to dine or sup as 
it hapi)ened on beefsteaks or a leg of mutton, and commonly 
gave no more than his invitation professed Of this an 
instance is relate, which as an after dinner story tells 
amusingly. Having been detained late in the House, he 
asked Foxi> Lord John Cavendish, and two or three more of 
the party to sup, when, on announcing the object of their 
visit to Mrs. Burke, a look of annoyance and despair suffi¬ 
ciently told the ill-provided state of th« larder. A pause 
ensued. “ Surely,” said the host, with a comic face, “ there 
is beef enough ! ” Fox and two or three others, making an 
apology for momentary absence, hurried off to a neighbouring 
tavern, provided themselves each with a dish of such fare as 
could be prppured, and, amid much laughter from all parties, 
particularly the master of the house, who cracked some 
jokes on their skill as waiters, passed an amusing evening. . 
— Prior's ^EifeJ' ^ 

Making Election Sure. —An instance of his prcAjipti- 
tude to seize any incident that offered to aid or illustrate his 
aim at the moment, was told frequently by the eminent dis¬ 
senting divine, Robert Hall, as having come under his own 
knowl^ge. While canvassing Bristol, Burke and his friends 
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entered a hoese jtrhere the wife of the owner was reading her 
Bible. ^ “ I have called, madam, to solicit^ the favour of your 
husband^s vote and interest in the present electioh. Ybu, I 
I^rceive,” ^placing his finger on a passage that caught his 
eye, “ are ‘ making your calling and election sure.’ ”— Ibid. 

“ Dirro TO Mr. BuRKEt"—When Burke, on his election 
for Bristol in 1774, had returned ^anks to his constituents 
in an eloquent speech from the l^ustings^ humorous in¬ 
cident terminated the day’s triumph., Mr. Cruger, Burke’s 
colleague, a wortl^y merchant in the American trade, and a 
citizen of Bristol, but no orator, Was dumbfounded by the 
eloquence of his mighty coadjutor. When his own turn 
came to thank the electors, he had recourse to a speech 
which, though savouring of his counting-house, was under 
the circum^nces about the best he could make. He cried 
out, ‘ Gentlemen, I say ditto to Mr. Burke! ditto to Mr. 
Burkg:!’ A roar of laughter and applause marked the 
approval of his audience.”— Burke's Life of Burke.^ 

The Day of No Judgment. —Dining with* Mr. Pitt 
at Downing Street one day in 1791, Mr. Burke strove to 
alarm Mr. Pitt on the aggressivd nature of Frencl^ prin¬ 
ciples, and the propagandism of revolution. Mr. Pitt* made 
rather light of the danger, and said, in colloquial phrase, 
“This country and constitution were safe to the day of 
judgment.” “Yes,” Mr. Burke quickly retorted, “but ’tis 
th^day of iw judgment that I am afraid of.”— Prior. 

•The Dagger Scene. —It was on the second reading of 
the Aliens Bill, the 28th of December, 1792, that Mr. 

» Burke enacted the celebrated dagger scene. The following 
ar^ the words in which Lord Sidmouth (“ Life and Corre- 
^pojjdence ”) used to relate this anecdote to his friends :— 
“When Burke, after only a few preliminary remarks, the 
House being totally unprepared, fumbled in his bosom, and 
suddenly drew out the dagger and threw it on the floor, his 
extravagant gesture excited a general disposition t<& titter, 
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by which most men would have been disconcerted; but he, 
observing he had iiiled of makiT% the intended impression, 
immediately collected himself for an effort, and by'^a few 
brilliant sentences recalled the seriousness of tlie Hous«> 
‘ fiet us,’ said he, ‘ keep French principles ffom ouj- heads, 
and French daggers from our hearts; let us preserve all our 
blandishments in life, aad all our consoladons in death, all 
the blessings of time, and all the hopes of eternity.’” It 
appears from a statement by the Earl of Eldan in his grand¬ 
father’s Life” that the dagger had been jent from France 
to a manufacturer at Birmingham, with an order for a large 
number to be made like it, and that Mr. Burke had only 
received it that same day from Sir James Bland Burgess, 
on his way down ta the House. 

Good Speeches never without EFFECT.~It is ex¬ 
tremely discouraging to be constantly out-voted, when pos¬ 
sibly flot out-argued; to spend time, labour, and ingenuity, 
“ to watch, fast, and sweat night after night,” as Burke him¬ 
self forcibly expresses it, and not emerge from the slough of 
constant minorities. No person felt this more than Burke; 
yet none has more ably stated the necessity and even ad¬ 
vantages resulting to the country and fo the members so 
situated from a well-directed opposition, than he has done 
in a conversation with ^ir Joshua Reynolds. “ Mr. Burke,” 
said the painter, “ I do not mean to flatter; but* when 
posterity reads one of your speeches in Parliament, it will 
be difficult to believe that you took so much pains, knowing 
with certainty that it could produce no effect; that not pne 
vote would be gained by it.” “ Waiving your compliment 
to me,” replied the orator, “ I shall say in general that it is 
very well worth while for a man to take pains to speak'wePj 
in Parliament. A man who has vanity speaks to display 
his talents; and if a man speaks well, he gradually esta¬ 
blishes a certain reputation and consequence in the general 
opiniotf, which sooner or later will have its political reward. 
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Besides, though •^not one v6te is gained, a good speech has 
its effect. Though an Acft of Parliament which has been 
ably (Opposed passes into a law, yet in its progress^’it is 
• modelled and softened in such a manner, that we see 
plainly the minister has been told that the members at¬ 
tached to him are so sensible of its injustice or absurdity 
from what they have heard, thate it must be altered.”— 
Prior, e 

* LORD BUTE. 

A Minute GfjN Speech. —Lord Bute delivered a speech 
in favour of the Cider Bill in the House of Lords, on the 
28th March, 1763, in reply to Lord Hardwicke, who op¬ 
posed the measure. His delivery on this occasion was so 
particularly slow and solemn that Charles Townshend, stand¬ 
ing on the steps of the throne, called out, in an audible 
whisper, “Minute guns!” “These,” says Lord Caippbell 
in his “ Lives of the Chancellors,” “ might be considered as 
announcing the funeral of Lord Bute’s Ministry.”, 

An Unpopular JIinister. —The First Lord of the 
Treasury was detested by many as a Tory, by many as a 
favourite, and by many as a Scot. ^ ^ He could 

hardly walk the streets in safety without disguising himself. 
A gentleman who died not many years ago used to say that 
he once recognised the favourite earl in the piazza of 
Covent Garden, muffled in a large coat, and with a hat and 
wigf drawn down over his brows. His lordship’g established 
type with the mob was a jackboot—a wretched pun on his 
«^^istian name and title. A jackboot, generally accom¬ 
panied by a petticoat, was sometimes fastened on a gallows, 
and sometimes committed to the flames.— Macaulay's Essay 
on Chatham. 

SIR T. F. BUXTON. 

What Weapons may be Used. —^In the spring of 1818 
a'dissolution of Parliament took place, and Mr. Buxtor 
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offered himself as a candidate fbr Weymonth^ ♦ # * 

Very frequently the voters were arftcious to decide the matter 
as Iri^i coiihsel used to decide their causes—by fighting it 
out. Mr. Buxton was obliged to entreat his friends to us» 
mdderation towards their opponents. “Beat them/' said 
he, “beat them in the generous exercise^ of high prin¬ 
ciple ; beat them in disdain of corruption, and the display 
of pur& integrity; but do »ot beat them with bludgeons.”— 
Memoirsj' by his Son, • 

A Wonderful Debate. —-Sir T. F. Biwcton, writing to 
his brotlTer-in-law, Mr. Gurney, November asth, 1819, thus 
refers to the debate on the Manchester Riots ;—“ We have 
had a wonderful debate; really it has raised my idea of the 
capacity and ingenuity of the human mind. All the leaders 
spoke, and almost all outdid themselves. But Burdett 
stands first; his spjsech was absolutely the fin^t, and the 
clearest and the fairest display of masterly understanding, 
that ever I heard 5 and, with shame I ought to confess it, 
he did not* utter a sentence to which I could not agree. 
Canning was second j if there be any difference between 
eloquence and sense, this was the difference between him, 
and Burdett. He was exquisitely elegant* and kept the tide 
of reason and argument, irony, joke, invective, and declama¬ 
tion, flowing for nearly |hree hours. Plunket was third; he 
took hold of poor Mackintosh's argument, and griped'it to 
death; ingenious, subtle, yet clear and bold, and putting • 
with the mostdogical distinctness to the House the errors of 
his antagonist. Next came Brougham—^and what do yqji 
think of a debate in which the fourth man could keep alive* 
the attention of the H»use from three to five in the mom*- 
ing, after a twelve hours’ debate ? ”— Ibid. • • 

LORD BYRON. 

Byron’s First Speech. —H^ made his first speech 
in the H®use of Lords in February, 18124 on the Nottingham' 
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Frame-breaSting Bill. Hfe was then twenty-four years of 
age. *In a letter addressid to a friendt soon afterwards he 
writer Lords Holland and Grenville, particulaHy the 
chatter, paid me some high compliments in the course of their 
speeches, as you may have seen in the papers, and Lcirds 
Eldon and Harrowby answered me. I have had many 
marvellous eulogies repeated to me since, in person and by 
proxy, from divers persons ministerial—^yea, ministjcrial!— 
as well as opjlbsitionists ; of them I shall only mention Sir 
F. Burdett. Hs says it is the best speech by a lord since 
the ‘ Lord knows when,’ probably from a fellow-feeling in 
the sentiments. Lord H. tells me I shall beat them all if I 
persevere; and Lord G. remarked that the construction of 
some of ijiy periods are very like Burke,’s ! 1 And so much 
for vanity. I spoke very violent sentences with a sort of 
modest impudence, abused everything and ever}^body, and 
put^the Lord Chancellor very much out of humourand, if 
I may believe what I hear, have not lost any character by 
the experiment. As to my delivery, loud and fluent enough, 
perhaps a little theatiical. 1 could not recognise myself or 
any one else in the newspapers.” 

A Forgotten Grievance.— Byron’s second display, 
says Moore, was less promising tiian his first. “His 
delivery was thought mouthing . and theatrical, being 
infected, I take for gi anted (having never heard him 
s^eak in Parliament), with the same chanting tone that 
disfigured his recitation of poetry.” In the following year 
he made his third and last appearance as an orator in 
'the Lords. “ In his way home,” writes Moore again, “ he 
(iallfd at my lodgings. He was, I‘ recollect, in a state of 
most humorous exaltation after his display, and spouted 
forth, in a sort of mock heroic voice, detached sentences of 
the speech he had just been delivering. ‘ I told them,’ he 
said, ‘ that it was a most ^flagrant violation of the constitu¬ 
tion—that, if such things were permitted, there was an end 
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of English freedom/ ‘But wh^t was this dreadful griev* 
ance ?’ I asked, interrupting hinj in his eloquence. * The 
grievance ?ithe repeated, pausing, as if to consider, Oh 
t/iaf I forget.’ ” • 

, Prose versiis Poetry. —Reviewing hig own parlijP 
mentary appearances, Byron thus wrote :—“ Sheridan told 
me he was sure I should make an orator, if I would but take 
to speaking, and grow a Parliament man. PTe never ceased 
haqDing upon this to me td the last; and I remember my old 
tutor, Dr. Drury, had the same notion when I was a boy; but 
it never^as my turn of inclination to try. * I spoke once or 
twice, as all young peers do, as a kind of introduction into 
public life ^ but* dissipation, sh)mess, haughty and reserved 
opinions, together with the short time I lived in England 
after my majority (bnly about five years in all)f>prevented 
me from resuming the experiment. As far as it went, it was 
not discouraging, particularly my first speech (I spoke three 
or four times in all); but just after it my poem of ‘ CSiilde 
Harold’ -v^as published, and nobody ever thought about 
myafterguards, nor indeed did I j it became to me a 
secondary and neglected object, thougli I sometimes wonder 
to myself if I should have succeeded.” , 

Parliamentary Impressions. —“ I never,” said Byron, 
heard the speech that was not too long for the auditors, 
and not very intelligible, except here and there. The whole 
thing is a grand deception, and as tedious and tiresome as 
maybe to those who must be often present. * • • the- 
impression of Parliament upon me was that its members are 
not formidable as speakers, but very much so as an audien<se^ 
because in so numerous a body there may be little eloquence 
(after all, there were bul two tliorough orators in all antiquity, 
and, I suspect, still fewer in modem times), but there musf 
be a leaven of thought and good sense sufficient to make 
them kn<yiO what is right, though they can’t express it nobly. 
Home yooke and Roscoe both are said to have declared that 

H 
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they left Paryament with a Jiigher opinion of its aggregate 
integrity and abilities than .that with whljh they entered it. 
The g^eral amount of both in most Parliamentsi^ pro^jably 
a^ut the ^me, as also the number of speakers and their talent. 
I except orators*^ of course, because they" are things of ag^, 
and not of septennial or triennial reunions. Neither House 
ever struck me with more awe or respect than the same 
number of Turks in a divan, or of Methodists in a^barn, 
would have doi^p.”— Moore*s Life of Byron." 

• EARL CAMDEN. « 

A Friend of Freedom. —^When the Libel Act was 
under discussion in the House of Lords, in 1792, the 
Chancellor (Thurlow), as the last effort to retain the law 
in judicial•^Iiands, asked if Lord Cam'den would object 
to a clause being inserted granting a new trial, in case 
the cpurt were dissatisfied with a verdfct for the flefen- 
dant. “ What I ” exclaimed, the veteran friend of freedom j 
“after a verdict of acquittal 7 " “Yes,” said Lord Thurlow. 
“No, I thank you,” was the memorable reply, and the last 
words spoken in public by this great man. The bill imme¬ 
diately was \tdi'sst 6 ..-^—Brvugfiam*s Historical Sketches." 

“ Unwhig.” —Lord Camden, writing to the Duke of 
Grafton (August ist, 1782) respecting his intention of re- 
signingj. the Privy Seal, said : “ Cohsidering the perilous 
condition of the public at this conjuncture, I should be much 
concerned if your grace was to take a hasty resolution of 
retiring just now, because your retreat would certainly be 
fallowed by other resignations, and would totally ‘ unwhig ’ 
thf administration, if I may use the expression.” The only 
pthcjj occasion I recollect of this word being used was when 
Mr. Fox, on the King’s illness, having contended that the 
heir-apparent was entitled as of right to be Regent, Mr. Pitt 
said, “For this doctine I will unwhig him for the rest of 
his days.”— CampbelPs *^I^es of the Chancellors." ^ 
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• GEORGE CANNING. 

• •• • 

His Maiden Speech. —It was on the 51st 6f Januajjr^ 

1^94, in his second session, that he made-his first speech, 
in favour of a subsidy proposed* to be granted to the King 
of Sardinia. In a letter dated March 2<;^h, 1794, addressed 
to Lord Boringdon, he tkus expresses hihiself respecting the 
great event:—“ I intencfed to have told ycv, at full length, 
what were my feelings at getting up and being pointed at by 
the Speaker, and hearing my name called from all sides of 
the House; how I trembled lest I should hesitate, or mis¬ 
place a word in the first t>yo or three sentences; while all 
was dead silence around me, and my own voice sounded to 
my ears quite like* some other gentleman’s; h(^, in about 
ten minutes or less, I got warmed in collision with Fox’s 
argunjents, and did not even care twopeijce for anybody or 
anything; bow I w'as roused, in |bout half an hour, from 
this pleasing state of self-sufficiency by accidentally casting 
my eyes towarils the Opposition be^^ch, for the purpose of 
paying compliments to Fox, and assuring him of my respect 
and admiration, and there seeing certain members of Oppo¬ 
sition laughing (as I thought) and quizzing me; how the acci¬ 
dent abashed me, and, together with my being out of breath, 
rendered me incapable of uttering; how those who sat below 
me on the Treasury bench, seeing what it was that distressed 
me, cheered^loudly, and the House joined them ; and bow, 
in less Uian a minute, straining every nerve in my body, and 
plucking up every bit of resolution in my heart, I went*Qn • 
more boldly than ever^ and getting into a part of my subject 
that I liked, and having the House with me, got hi^pil|^ 
and triumphantly to the end.”— Stapleton's “ Canning and his 
Times." “ This first speech,” says Sir H. Bulwer, “ like many 
other first speeches of men who have become eminent 
orators^ was more or less a faflure. The subject was .a 

H 2 
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subsidy to Sajj^inJa, and the new member began with a scoff 
at the i^ea of looking with •a mere mercantile eye at the 
goodness or badness of the bargain we were makkg. §uch 
a,-scoff uttdted in an assembly which is the especial guardian 
of the public purse, was injudicious; but the whole speecji 
was bad. It possessed in an eminent degree all the ordinary 
faults of the declamation of clever^young men. Its argu¬ 
ments were much too refined; its arrangement tnuc|i too 
systematic; cold, tedious, and unparliamentary, it would 
have been twice as good if it* had attempted half as much; 
for the great art in speaking, as in writing, consists in 
knowing what should not be said or written .”—Historical 
Characters. 

Men, not Measures! —In a speech in 1801, in oppo¬ 
sition to th§Addington ministry, Mr. Canning said, “Away 
with the cant of ‘Measures, not men!’—^the idle suppo¬ 
sition .that it is the harness and not the *horses that .draw 
the chariot along. No^ sir; if the comparison must be 
made, if the distinction must be taken, men arc everything, 
measures are comparajively nothing. I speak of times of 
difficulty and danger, when systems aie shaken, when pre- 
cedepts and genera? rules of conduct fail; then it is that 
not to that or to this measure— however prudently devised, 
however blameless in execution—but to the energy and 
characl;er of individuals, a State must be indebted for its 
salvation.”— Hansard. 

•Subsidence of the Deluge. —In supporting the vote 
of thanks in the House of Commons, July 17th, 1813, to 
® tke Marquis of Wellington, for the victory gained at the battle 
of.Vittoria, Mr. Canning said, “How was their prospect 
phanged! In those countries where, at most, a short 
struggle had been terminated by a result disastrous to their 
wishes, if not altogether closing in despair, th^ had now to 
contemplate a very different aspect of affairs. Germany 
crouch^ no longer trembfing at the feet of the tyrant, but 
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maintained a balanced contest.* The mighty dlluge by which 
the Contijjent had been overwhelmed began to subside. The 
limfts of nations were again visible, and the .spires ^d 
turrets of ancient establishments began to r^eappear. It 
tliis victory which had define<} these objects, so lately in¬ 
volved in overwhelming confusion.”— Ibid, 

Cani^nct on REFdk-M. —Sir Robert Peel, in reply to a 
Repdkl speech by O’Connell, in 1834, ridiculed the proposal 
by the exclamation, “ Repeal the Union! As well restore 
the Hoptarchy!” Canning, however, hadtised it some years 
before, in a speech against parliamentary reform, which he 
treated as preposterous, saying, ‘‘Reform the Parliament! 
Repeal the Union! Restore the Heptarchy!” 

Taking Observations. —“ Sir Robert Ptel, his dis¬ 
tinguished rival, told me one day,” says Sir H. L. Bulwer, 
“in speaking of«Mr. Canning, that he would often, before 
rising in his place, make a sort of lounging tour of the 
House, listening to the tone of the obseiwations which the 
previous debate had excited, so that at last, when he himself 
spoke, he seemed to ^ large part *of his audience to be 
merely giving a striking fonn to they own thoughts,”— 
Historical Characters, 

Tickling the Victims, —Thomas Moore, in his “ Dream 
of a Turtle,” thus humorously hits off som^ of the charac¬ 
teristics of Canning:— 

*' And on that turtle I saw a rider, 

A goodly man, with an eye so moTy, 

I knew ‘twas our Foreign Secretary, 

Who there at his ease did sit and smile 
Like Waterton on his crocodile; 

Cracking sflch jokes at every motion. 

As made the turtle squeak with glee, 

And own that they gave him a lively notion 
Of what his own forced-meat balls would be," 

Peace and War. —One of the most finished and effective 
of Caflning’s oratorical displays was a speech delivered at 
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Plymouth in 1823, in which^the following celebrated passage 
occurred:—“While we control even our feelings our duty, 
let it not be said that we cultivate peace either because we 
fear or because Y^e are unprepared for war; on the contrary, 
if eight months ago the Government did not hesitate to pro¬ 
claim that the country was prepared for war, if war should 
be unfortunately necessary, every ihonth of peace that has 
since passed has but made us so ihuch the more capable of 
exertion. The resources created by peace are means of 
war. In cherishiifg those resources, we but accumulate those 
means. Our present repose is no more a proof of inability 
to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity in which I 
have seen those mighty masses that float in the waters above 
your town,rs a proof that they are devoid of strength and 
incapable of being fitted out for action. You well know, 
gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness—-how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, it would assume 
the likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life and 
motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling 
plumage—^how quiqkly would it put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one of these mag¬ 
nificent machines when springing from inaction into a dis¬ 
play of its might—such is England herself, while apparently 
passive and motionless she silently concentrates the power 
to be put forth on an adequate occasion. But God forbid 
thaft that occasion should arise. After a war sustained for 

C 

nearly a quarter of a century—sometimes single-handed, and 
wfth ^11 Europe arrayed at times against her or at her side— 
fengland needs a period of tranquillity, and may enjoy it 
without fear of misconstruction.” 

Ministerial Promptitude. —A Magniloquent Boast. 
—On the 12th of December, 1826, Canning, then Foreign 
Minister, made a masterly speech on the relations between 
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Great Britain and Portugal. Mir. Brougham, itho rose after* 
wards, sai^ the Secretary’s eloquence had been •inspired 
“ wifti a degree of fervour, energy, and effect es^raordinary 
and unprecedented in this House.” In the course of Ms 
speech, Mr. Canning gave an instance of ministerial promp* 
titude which has often been cited in reproof of more dilatory 
Cabinets., He said, “^he precise infiSrmation on which 
we cdlild act only arrived on Friday last; on Saturday the 
decision of the Government was taken; on* Sunday we ob¬ 
tained Jhe sanction of his Majesty; on Monday we came 
down to Parliament; and at this very hour, while I have 
now the honoui* of addressing the House, British troops are 
on their march for Portugal.” In his reply at the close of 
the debate, Mr. Canning again displayed great^loquence; 
and on this occasion he used a famous but somewhat bom¬ 
bastic expression., “If France,” said he, “occupied Spain, 
was if necessary, in order to avoid the consequences df that 
occupation, that we should blockade Cadiz. No. I looked 
another way; I sought materials of compensation in another 
hemisphere. Contemi)lating Spain, ^uch as our ancestors 
had known her, I resolved that if France had Spain, it 
should not be Spain ‘with tire Indies.’ I called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 

A Despatch in Gypher. —Sir Charles Bagot, our Am¬ 
bassador at the Hague, ^ was one day attending at* court, 
v/hen a despatch in cypher was hastily put into his hajid.* 
It was very “short, and evidently very urgent; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, Sir Charles, not expecting such a communication, , 
had not the key of the cypher with him. An interval df 
intense anxiety followed, until he obtained the key; whdh, 
to his infinite astonishment, he deciphered the folldwinj 
despatch from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs* 


“ In matters of commerce, th(^fanlt of the Dutch 
' Is giving too little and asking too much; 
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"VWth «*qual advantage the French are content, 

So we’ll clap on Duffch bottoms a twet^ty per cent. 

Twenty per cent., ^ , 

• Twenty per cent.. 

Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 

* George Canning.” < 

— Be/Ps Life of Canning^* 

Impromptu on Whitbread.-^ -The articles of impeach¬ 
ment against Lord Melville were proved by Mr. \v^hitbread. 
His speech (slys Mr. Bell) was clear and able; but some 
passages struck Mr. Canning’s acute sense of the ridiculous 
so forcibly, that he scribbled a parody on them, while 
Mr. Whitbread was yet speaking. The .following is the 
impromptu:— 

'* Fragment of an Oration. 

“ I’m like Archimedes for science and skill; 

, I’m like a young prince going straight up A hill; 

I’rn like (with respect to the fair be it said), 

I’m like a young lady just bringing to bed, 

If you ask why the nth of June I remember, 

Much better than .April, or May, or November, 

On that day, my lords, with truth,I assure ye. 

My sainted progenitor set up his brewery ; 

On that day, in the mom, he began brewing beer ; 

On that day, too, commenced his connubial career; 

On that day he received and he issued his bills ; 

On that day he cleared out all the canh from his tills ; 

On that day he died, having finished his summing, 

And the angels all cried, ‘ Here's old Whitbread a-coming ! ’ 

So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh, 

For his beer with an E, and his bier with an 1; 

And still on that day, in the hottest of weather, 

The whole Whitbread family dine altogether.— 

So long as the beams of this house shall support 
The roof which o'ershades this respectable court, 

Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos ; 

So long as that sun shall shine in at those windows, 

My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s shines, 

Mine recorded in journals, his blazoned on signs !” 

« 

An Undebatable Subject, —The following better is 
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given in Stapleton’s George C&nning an(i hit Times ”:— 
Foreign C^ce, J^uary 27th, i226. My Dear Granville,— 
It octes to me, since the sealing of my letter enclosLitg the 
Speech, that M. VillHe may possibly inquire why we hav® 
no*l mentioned the death of the Emperor or Russia. 1. It 
is not usual to mention the death of foreign sovereigns in 
the King’i Speech. if. We did not/mention that of 
Louis XVI1 1 . 3. The reason of this habitual silence is a 

sound one. The King mentions nothing that Parliament is 
not expected to echo. Parliament echoes* nothing wthout 
discussion. To bring a deceased foreign sovereign before 
Parliament for tliscussion would be to treat him as the 
ancient Egj'ptians did their own kings—judge him imme¬ 
diately after his d®ath, a liberty unwarrantably, with the 
sovereigns of other nations.—Ever affectionately yours, 
Georgia Canning.,” 

Hife Death at Chiswick. —Lady Holland told m6 that 
in 1827 Mr. Canning, then ill, mentioned to her that he 
was going for cJiange and repose to Chiswick, a country seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire. She said to him, “Do not go 
there ; if I w^ere your wife I would not allow you to do so.” 
“ Why not ?” asked Mr. Canning, “ Mr. Fox died there.” 
Mr. Canning smiled ; and an hour after, on leaving Holland. 
House, he returned to ©Lady Holland, and said to her, in a 
low tone, “ Do not speak of this to any one \ it might dis» 
turb them.” “And he died at Chiswick,” concluded Laidy* 
Holland, witlf emotion .—Guisofs ''‘‘Embassy to the Court of 
St. James's'' * 

LORp CASTLEREAGH. . 

Common-place Oratory. —No man (remarks ixird? 
Brougham) ever attained the station of a regular debater 
in our Parliament with such an entire want of all classical 
accomplishment, and indeed of all literary provision what- 
soeii^r. * While he never show’ed the least symptom of ad 
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information'^- extending beyond the more recent volumes of 
the “•Parliamentary Debates,” or posstbly th^ files of the 
newspapers only, his diction set all imitation, perhkps all 
♦^^description, at defiance. It was with some an amusement 
to beguile the tedious hours of their unavoidable attendifnce 
upon the poor, tawdry, ravelled thread of his sorry discourse, 
to collect a kind of ana from the fragments, of rqixed, incon¬ 
gruous, and disjointed images that frequently appeared in it. 
“The featured of the clause;” “the ignorant impatience of 
the relaxation of taxation“sets of circumstances coming 
up and circumstances going down“ men turning their 
backs upon themselves;” “the honourable and learned 
gentleman's wedge getting into the loyal feelings of the 
manufact^iring classes“ the constitutional principle wound 
up in the bowels of the monarchical principle; ” “ the 
Herculean labour of the honourable and learned member, 
whd will find himself quite disappointed when he has at last 
brought forth his Hercules ” (by a slight confounding of his 
mother’s labour, which produced that hero, with*his own ex¬ 
ploits which gained Him immortality)—these are but a few, 
and not the richest samples, by any means, of a rhetoric 
which often baffled alike the gravity of the Treasury bench 
and the art of the reporter, and left the wondering audience 
at a loss to conjecture how anyione could ever exist, 
endowed with humbler pretensions to the name of orator.— 
Historiccd Sketches of Statesmen. 

Courageous Leadership. —When the' Tory party, 
“chaving a devil,” preferred Lord Castlereagh to Mr. 
‘'Canning for their leader, all men naturally expected that 
he would entirely fail to commarrd even the attendance 
►of ^he House while he addressed it, and that the 
benches, empty during his time, would only be replenished 
when his highly-gifted competitor rose. They were greatly 
deceived; they under-rated the effect of place and power; 
they forgot that the representative of a Government speaks 
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“ as one having authority, and not^as the scribes^” but they 
also forgot tlj^t LorS Castlereagh had some qualities well 
fitted t8 conciliate favour, and even to provoke adjuration, 
in the absence of everything like eloquence, and without 
evei*having written* a line in the Anti’Jacobin. He was a 
bold and fearless man : the very courage with which he ex-* 
posed himself unabashed ^o the most criMcal audience in 
the worlfl, while incapable of uttering two sentences of any¬ 
thing»but the meanest matter, in the most -(iTetched lan¬ 
guage j the gallantry with which he faced the greatest 
difficulties of a question ; the unflinching perseverance with 
which he went thtough a whole subject, leaving untouched 
not one of its points, whether he could grapple with it or no, 
and not one of the adverse arguments, however forcibly and 
felicitously they had been urged, neither daunted by recol¬ 
lecting the impression just made by his antagonist’s brilliant 
display,*nor damped by consciousness of the very rag^f in 
which he now presented himself—all this made him, upon 
the whole, rather a favourite with the audience whose 
patience he was taxing n^ercilessly, aitd whose gravity he 
ever and anon put to a very severe trial. Nor can any¬ 
one have forgotten the kind of pride that mantled on 
the fronts of the Tory phalanx, when, after being over¬ 
whelmed with the powerful fire of the Whig Opposition, or 
galled by the fierce denunciations of the “ Mountain," or 
harassed by the brilliant though often tinsel displays of 
Mr. Canning, fheir chosen leader stood forth, and presenting 
the graces of his eminently patrician figure, flung open his 
coat, displayed an azure ribbon traversing a snow-white “* 
chest, and declaied “hi?high satisfaction that he coul^ nonf 
meet the charges against him face to face, and repel iJith 
indignation all that his adversaries were bold anti rash 
enough to advance.”— Ibid, 

Light out of Darkness. —On one occasion Castle¬ 
reagh ha^ gone on for an hour speaking upon what* 
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subject nc man could * guess, when he exclaimed of a 
sudden, “So much, \lr. Speakei^ forthe law of 
nations^” On another occasion, when he had spdken for 
an hour tediously and confusedly, he declared, “1 have 
now proved that the Tower of Lorfdon is a conjinon 
law principle.”— Introduction to Earl RusselFs Speeches." 
“ Before he spoke,” said LoM Granville}, “ he would 
collect what he could on th» subject, but nevSr spoke 
above the Ibvel of a newspaper. Had three things in 
his favour: tact, good humour, and courage. Rogers' 
'‘‘‘Recollections." But some could see more in Castlereagh 
than many of his critics would allow. • Thus Bulwer, in 
“St. Stephen’s”— 

They much, in truth, misjudge liin? who explain 
His graceless language by a witless brain. 

So firm his pur}>ose, so resolved his jvill, 

It almost seem’d a craft to speak so ill— • 

As if, like Cromwell, flashing towards his end. 

Through cloudy verbiage none could comprehend." 

Ignorant / Impatience of^ Taxation. —Lord Castle¬ 
reagh (says jA.lison) was at times eminently imprudent in 
expression, ^specially in those curt and pithy sayings which 
are easily recollected, and strike between wind and water 
the prevauing prejudices of the daj'. His sayings on these 
occasion^ were generally perfectly true, but that only 
rendered them more provoking, and induced the greater 
hostility against him. * * * Never was u truer expres¬ 
sion than “ the ignorant impatience of taxation,” of which 
he complained when the income-tax was thrown out in i8i 6. 
•—Lijfe of Castlereagh. Mr. Gladstone quoted this phrase 
wfeni he introduced his “Commercial Treaty” budget in 
i860. He said, “It was Lord Londonderry* who com- 
plaiijled of the people of England as exhibiting an ‘ ignorant 
) • 

• Castlereagh’s later title, 
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impatience of taxation;' but I think, were tc^rise from> 
the dead and again fc,ke his place*in this House, he 'v^ould 
be verjj mucf! more likely to complain of an ignomnt 
patience of taxation.” * 

TJhe CuRRYcoMi? OF THE HousE.—The following entry 
appears in the Journal of Sir James Mackintosh:—March 
22nd, 1817. F-said ill was delightful |o see how com¬ 

pletely tlie ciftrycomb of the^House of Commons had taken 
off all the gilding and lackering that Castlereagh*had brought 
from the Congress.” ^ 

Taktn^ Things Cootxy. —At the time of the trial of 
Queen Caroline (J820) the general transports raised the 
popular exasperation against Lords Castlereagh and Sid- 
mouth, the supposed authors of the proceedings, to the 
highest point; they never appeared in the streets without 
being hooted and reviled by the mob, and both daily 
received,anonymous*letters threatening them with instant 
death if the Bill against her Majesty were not abandoned. 
These intrepid men, however, disregarded those threats, and 
walked about the streets as usual, with®ut any attendants; 
and the people, admiring this spirit, abstained from actual 
violence. One day at this time they were Valking together 
in Parliament Street, when, being recognised, a large mob 
got up round them, and they were violently hooted. Here 
we go,” said Lord Sidmouth, “ the two most popular men in 
England.” “Yes,” replied Lord Castlereagh, “through a, 
grateful and admiring multitude.”— AlisorCs *^Life of Castle^ 
reaghr ^ 

Insulting Language in Parliament. —Nothing could 
be more just than the r^uke which, as connected with the ^ 
question of personal courage, we may recollect his adminis¬ 
tering to a great man who had passed the limits of Parlia¬ 
mentary courtesy. “ Every one must be sensible,” he said, 

“ that if any personal quarrel were desired, any insulting 
language used publicly where it could not be met as it 
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deserved, ^^-s^the way to^jrevent and not to produce such a 
rencounter,"— Brougham^ Statesmen. 

His Duel with Canning.—U nl^wn t» Lor(^Castle' 
reagh, a&id without giving him the slightest reason to suspect 
its existence, a party had been formed in the Cabinet 
inimical to him, and tho object of which was to get him 
removed from his position as Minister at War, and Lord 
Wellesley substituted in his room. This was arranged (says 
Alison, in hii^ “ Life of Castlereagh ”) by the whole Cabinet, 
with the excej)tion of his lordship, as early as the 4th of 
April, 1809. * * * It was not till Lord Castltreagh was 
shown the correspondence of Mr. Canning by Mr. Perceval 
that he showed any resentment or unpleasant feeling on the 
subject. It was from that he learned how early his removal 
had belh consented to by his Majesfy and his colleagues, 
and it was in that he met with passages which induced him 
to ✓:hallenge Mr. Canning. * * * Lbrd Castlereagh, con¬ 
ceiving that the whole was an intrigue of Mr. Canning’s to 
get him removed from office in order to facilitate his own 
advancement, and diat he himself had been ill-used by being 
allowed so long, and at so critical a juncture, to retain the 
responsibility of office when his removal had been not only 
resolved on by the Cabinet, but submitted to his Majesty 
and approved by him, sent Mr. Canning a challenge. The 
parties met on Putney Heath, September 21st, and ex¬ 
changed shots. Mr. Canning’s fire did not take effect; but 
Vhat of Lord Castlereagh inflicted a severe flesji wound on the 
thigh of his adversary, which fortunately did not prove mortal. 

A Lover of Ireland. —“It is said,” remarks Earl 
-Russell, “that when Grattan’s friends were assembled round 
hil bed, the dying patriot said to them, ‘ Don’t be hard upon 
Castlereagh—^he loves our country.’ It is added that when 
Lord Castlereagh heard of these words of his great opponent, 
he burst into tears. I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
^ecdote, but I think it''probably authentic.” * 
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Death of Castlereagh. — 0 |i the 9th August, 1822 , 
the Duke of Welling^n was so mu«h struck with the manner 
of Lord Castiereagh that, after walking with him to,the 
Foreign Office, he went to his medical attenckfnt, Dr, ^ 
Bankhead, and not finding him at home, wrote a letter 
expressing his apprehensions, and,not obscurely hinting at 
mental delusions. Dr. Bankhead no sooner received this 
alarming^ intelligence than he went out to Farm, I^ord 
Castlereagh’s seat in Kent,*and seeing the IJuke of Wel¬ 
lington’s fears too well founded, he slept in the house the 
next two nights, and gave orders to his valet*to remove the 
razors from his lordship’s dressing-case, and take other pre¬ 
cautions against self-destruction. He did so without being 
observed; but, unfortunately, not recollecting that there was 
a penknife belonging*to the case in one of the drawers of 
the washing-stand, he neglected to secure it. The con¬ 
sequences were fatah During the loth and uith of Augjist 
Castlereagh remained in bed, wandering, but expressing no 
alarming inteptions. On the morning of the 12 th of August, 
Lady Londonderry, who was with him, reported that he had 
passed a restless night, and that he wished to see Dr, 
Bankhead, who was in an adjoining apartment. When 
Dr. Bankhead went into his dressing-room, he found, him 
standing opposite the window, looking out, with his hands 
above his head, with his throat cut and bleeding profusely. 
Consciousness, as is often the case, returned with the Sow 
of blood. He^threw his arms round the doctor's neck, and 
saying, in a feeble voice, “Bankhead, let me fall on your 
arm \ I have opened my neck; it is all over! ” sank on the*, 
ground and expired.— Alison's ^^Life of CastlcreaghJ' 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

The Terrible Cornet. —The antagonist whom Lord 
Chatham jrst encountered, on his entering into public life, 
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was the vet^^ran Walpole, ;g;rho instinctively dreaded him the 
moment he heard his voiote, and exclairied,’ “ We must muz¬ 
zle that terrible cornet of horse !”— Brougham^ Statesmen." 

Chatham’s Personal Characteristics. —^Those who 
saw him' in his decay—^when his healthy was broken, when 
his mind was untuned, when he had been removed fi’om 
that stormy assembly of which^ he thoroughly knew the 
temper, and over which he possessed unhounjded in¬ 
fluence, to a* small, a torpid, a*nd an unfriendly audience, 
—say that his speaking was then, for the most part, a 
low, monotonous muttering, audible only to thos^e who sat 
close to him; that when violently excited he sometimes 
raised his voice for a few minutes, but that it soon sank 
again into an unintelligible murmur. Such was the Earl 
of Chatliam; but such was not William Pitt. His figure, 
when he first appeared in Parliament, was strikingly graceful 
and commanding, his features high and no])le, his^eye full 
of fire. His voice, even when it sank to a, whisi>er, was 
heard to the remotest benches; and when hf strained it 
to its full extent, the sound rose like the swell of an organ 
of a great cathedral, shook the bouse with its peal, and was 
heard through lobbies and down staircases to the Court of 
Requests and the precincts of Westminster Hall. He cul¬ 
tivated all these eminent advantages with the most assiduous 
caret His action is described by a very malignant observer 
;j.s equal to that of Garrick. His play of countenance was 
■Wonderful; he frequently disconcerted a hogtile orator by a 
single glance of indignation or scorn. Every tone, from the 
• impassioned cry to the thrilling aside, was perfectly at his 
^command. It is by no means improbable that the pains 
wMch he took to improve his great personal advantages had, 
in some respects, a prejudicial operation, and tended to 
nourish in him that passion for theatrical effect which was 
one of the most conspicuous blemishes in his character.— 

‘ Macaulay's Essay. > * ^ 
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His Imposing Manner. —Iq his earlier time, his whole 
manner is r€|)resenited as having been beyond con- tption 
animated an<# imposing. Indeed, the things which he efi^cted 
principally by means of it, or at least which nothing but 
most striking and commanding tone could have made it 
possible to attempt, almost exceed belief. Some of these 
sallies are, indeed, examples of that approach made to the 
ludicrops by the sublime which has beerf charged upon him 
as a prevailing fault. * * * It is relate^ that once, in 

the House of Commons, he began a speech with the words, 

“ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,-” and then, observing a smile to 

peiv'ade the audience, he paused, looked fiercely around, 
and with a loud voice, rising in its notes and swelling into 
vehement anger, he is said to have pronounced again the 
word Sugar I" thrSe times; and having thus qdelled the 
House, and extinguished every appearance of levity or 
laughte^r, turned rbund and disdainfully asked, “Who,will 
laugh at sugar now?^^-— Brougham's Statesmen'^ 

Fixing, A Charge. —On one occasion Chatham said, 
“Who are the evil advisers of his. Majesty? 1 would 
say to them, Is it you? Is it you? I^s it you?” (pointing 
to the ministers, until he came near Lord Mansfield). There 
were several lords around him, and Lord Chatharn said, 
“ My lords, please to take your seats.” When they had sat 
down, he pointed to Ldrd Mansfield, and said, “ Is it you ? 
Methinks Felix trembles."—Grattan {‘Bi/e and Times ”). 

CoMPELr.i;^G A Retractation. — Mr, Moreton, the 
Chief Justice of Chester, happened to say in the House, 
“ King, Lords, and Commons, or (directing his eye toward^ 
Pitt), as that right honourable member would call thei^i. 
Commons, Lords, and King,” Pitt arose with greatg de-^ 
liberation, and called to order. “ I have,” he said, “ heard 
frequently in this House doctrines which have surprised me \ 
but now my blood runs cold. I desire the words of the 
honourable member may be takeh down.” The clerks of 
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the House -wrote the wO|ds. ** Bring them to me/’ said 
Pitt, in his loudest voice.# By this tim|( Mr. ^oreton was 
frighted out of his senses. “Sir,” he said, addressing 
Jhhnsclf to the Speaker, “I am sony to have given any 
offence to the right honourable member or to the House. 
I meant nothing. King,. Lords, and Commons—Lo/ds, 
King, and Commons—Commons^ Lords, and King; tria 
juncia in una. I meant nothing; indeed I meant nothing.” 
“ I don’t -wish ^o push the matteriTurther,” said Pitt. “ The 
moment a man acknowledges his error, he ceases to be 
guilty. I have *a great regard for the honourable *member, 
and, as instance of that regard, I give him this advice : 
w'henever that member tr^ns nothing, I recommend him to 
say nothing.”-^i?«//<fir’j ReminiscencesP 

ChatKam and the French Minister. — K letter pub¬ 
lished in the “Grenville Papers,” from Mr. Jenkinson to 
Mr. ^renville, June 23rd, 1761, contains* the following pas¬ 
sage :—“ Bussi is horrified with Mr. Pitt's presence, which 
makes him act in the manner he does.” The editor of the 
Papers adds, “ In on^ of Stanley's most secret letters to Mr. 
Pitt he says, *■ M. de Bussi was nominated minister at our 
Court before the« expedition against Belleisle was even 
thought of here. * * * TOten the Due de Choiseul 
informed me of the awe with whidi he was struck by you, 
he said he was not surprised at fc— car le pauvre diable 
tremilait de peur en partant; he was so much frightened that 
h» wrote for a passport to return. The Due showed me 
this request in his own hand—the Due was with the King, 
Marli, -when he received it His reflection upon it was : 
^paremmenif sire, qidil a depl-H d M, Pitt, qui Paura fait 
sautf^par kspniires,* I replied, ^Je n'emraispas irouvB bon dans 
ce cos de fairs mime gambade par maniire de reprhai/ksJ' ” 
Hjs Oratory.—-M acaulay observes, in his essay on 
Chatham, “He -was no speaker of set speeches. His 
/ew prepared discourses* were complete failure^,' The 
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elaborate panegyric which he prosouhced oij^Ggxeral Wolfe 
was considetid as the very wprsft of a]! his perforn^nces, , 

‘ No ^jian,* siys a critic who had often heard him, ^ever 
knew so little what he was going to say/ Itt 3 ©ed, hfe« 
facility amounted to a vice. He was not the master, hut 
the slave of his own speech. So httle self-cOmmand Imd he 
when once he felt the impulse, that he did not like to take 
part in*a debate when his^mind was ftilf-^of an important 
secret of State. ‘ I must sit still,’ he once •said to Lord 
Shelburne on such an occasion; * for, when jonce I am up, 
everything that is in my mind conies out’ ” Lord Brougham 
remarks, He wfjs prolix in the l^ole texture of his dis¬ 
course, and he was certainly the mst who introduced into 
our Senate the practice, adopted in the American War by 
Mr. Burke, and continued by others, of long speeches 
—speeches ‘ of two and" three hours—^by which oratory has 
gained Jittle, and lousiness less.” Grattan 'said, I heard 
him several times when I was at the Temple—on the 
American War, on the King’s Speech in 1770, and on « 
the privileges of Parliament He was*very great and very 
odd. He spoke in a style of conversation ; not, how¬ 
ever, what I expected: it was not a speech, for he never 
came with a prepared harangue. His style was not regular 
oratory, like Cicero or Demosthenes, but it was very fine 
and very elevated. He appeared more like a grave character 
advising than mingling in the debate. His gesture was 
always graceful; he was an incomparable actor. Had ft 
not been so, it would have appeared ridiculous. His ad¬ 
dress to the tapestry* and to Lord Effingham’s memory • 
required a fine actor, an^ he was that actor,” . . 

• '* I invoke the genitts of the Constitution. From the tapestry ^hat ♦ 
adorns these walls the immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with in¬ 
dignation at the disgrace of his country. In vain did he defend the liberty, 
and estabiish the religion of Britain, against the tyranny of Rome, if these 
worse than Popish cruelties and inquisitorial practices are endured among 
us ,"—^atHSf iht Bmplo^j^ni 0/Indians in Mr Witf-tnitk AmttUa* * 
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Employ^eijt of Indmns by Chatham. —^The Earl of 
Chath^’s famous speech Igainst the em^loymf-nt of Indians 
in the war with the American colonies, was followed his 
<;iadversaries (soon afterwards, if not at the time) with the retort 
that he himself had employed Indians iiv a similar conflict. 
The following particulars were communicated to Lord 
Brougham by ** a most accomplishf d and venerable person, 
the ornament Of a former age,” ^d appear in ^n appendix 
to the “ Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of George III.” : 
—The very s^e thing had been done in the former war 
carried on in Canada, by his authority and under his own 
immediate superintendence; the French h^d arrayed a tribe 
of these savage warriors against us, and we, without scruple, 
arrayed another against them. This he thought fit to deny 
in the most positive manner, although the ministers offered 
to produce documents written by himself that proved it, 
from among the papers at the Secretary’s office. A wann 
debate ensued, and at length Lord Amherst, the general 
j who commanded our troops in that Canadian war, was so 
loudly appealed to ©n all sides, that it compelled him to 
rise, and most unwillingly (for Ke greatly respected Lord 
Chatham) falter Out a few words; enough, however, to 
acknowledge the fact—a fact admitted generally, and even 
assumed by the Opposition lords who spoke afterwards. 
They* seemed to lay the question quietly by, as far as it 
concerned Lord Chatham’s veracity, and only insisted upon 
tifh difference between the two wars—^the one foreign, the 
Cjther civil; arguing, also, that we might have been under 
«ome necessity of using retaliation, since the French cer¬ 
tainly first b^an the practice so ^ justly abhorred. The 
itAn^ual Mt^ter for 1777 states that Mr. Burke took the 
same course in the House of Commons. Upon hearing 
what had psassed in the House of Lords, Lord Bute ex- 
dairaed with astonishment, ‘Did Pitt really deny it? 
AVhy, I have leliers of Sis still by me, singing Paans 
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over the advantages we gained pirough Oui I*dkii allies.’ 
Could what |e thus said have been untrue, when 4 t was 
almost a soliloquy spoken rather before than A?, his wife 
and daughters, the only persons present? The letters he^ 
mentioned we're probably neither official nor conMentiai, 
but such common notes as mig*ht pass between him and 
Lord Chatl^m while still* upon a footinf o^ some intimacy. 
It must be observed thatf in 1777, Lord Bute had long 
withdrawn from all political connections, liv^d in great re¬ 
tirement, ^nd had no intercourse whatever with the people 
then in power." 

Strong Terms respecting a King’s Speech. —The 
Speech from the Throne respecting the affair of Falkland’s 
Island had stated that the Spanish Government# had dis¬ 
owned the act of its officer. Lord Chatham said *: There 
never was a more.odious, a more infamoqs falsehood im¬ 
posed 6n a great nation. It degrades the King, it insults 
the Parliament. His Majesty has been advised to affirm an 
absolute falSehood. My Lords, I beg your attention, and I 
hope I shall be understood when I repeat that it is an abso¬ 
lute, a palpable falsehood* The King of Spain disowns the 
thief, while he leaves him unpunished, and profits by his 
theft. In vulgar English, he is Ae receiver of, stolen goods, 
and should be treated a^^cordingly.”^— Ibid, 

The Dignity ob' the House of Commons.-*^Fox, 
writing to Lord Hartington on the subject of the Berwiek 
election in i 7 S 4 » ^.t which Wilkes spent, although unsuccess¬ 
fully, between ;^3,ooo and ;^4,ooo, says, “ Mr. Wilkes, ^ 
friend it seems of Pitt’s, petitioned against the youngei* 
Delaval, chose at Berwiek, on account of bribery only. The 
younger Delaval made a speech on his being thus attached,• 
full of wit, humour, and buffoonery, which kept the House 
in a continued roar of laughter. Mr. Pitt came down from 
the galley and took it up in his highest tone of dignity, He 
was astonished when he heard what had been the occasion* 
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of their inirlh. • Was the (pgnity of the pous| of Commons 
on so ^ sure foundations that they might venti|:e themselves 
to shake, it ? Had it not, on the contrary, by gradations, 
•'been diminishing for years, till now we were brought to the 
veiy brink of the precipice, where, if evet, a stand musir be 
made.”— by lA>rd Waldegrave. 

Stabbing the Constitution.^Ih the deb^e (May ist, 
1770) which arose on Lord Mafchmont’s famous nSidnight 
motion, Th^ any interference of the Lords respecting the 
Middlesex election would be unconstitution^,” Lord 
Chatham exclaimed, “If the constitution must be wounded, 
let it not receive its mortal stab at this dark and midnight 
hour.”— CafRpbeWs *^Zivcs of the Chancellors^ 

Posii*iuMOtTS Praise.— No one oan suspect Pitt of 
paying a tribute of applause to the memory of Walpole from 
mean and adulatory motives; yet even »he observed, in the 
House of Commons, that Sir Robert Walpole was* a very 
able minister. Perceiving several members laugh, he added, 
“The more I reflect on my conduct the more I blame 
myself for opposing the Excise Bill and then concluded by 
saying, with his usual energy, “ Let those who are ashamed 
to confess their errors laugh o»it. Can it be deemed adula¬ 
tion to praise a minister who is no more?” The whole 
House seemed abashed, and becante silent .—Cooeds “ Wal- 
pdeP 

; The “ Gentle Shepherd.”— Dashwood’s financial 
statement had been confused and absurd beyond belief, 
Mid had been received by the House with roars of laughter. 
*H^ had sense enough to be conscious of his unfitness for 
the ^ high situation which he held, and exclaimed, in a 
*^comicd fit pf despair, “ What shall I do ? The boys will 
point at me in the street, and cry, There goes the worst 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever was,* ” George 
Grenville came to the rescue, and spoke strongty on his 
'favourite theme, the profusion with which the late war had 
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been carried on. That profusio^ he s ^4 hadi made taxes 
necessary. !pe called on the gentlemen opposite to*Hm to 
say \^ere they would have a tax laid, and dw^t on this 
|topic with his usual prolixity. “ Let them teU me where/^ 
; he* repeated in a* monotonous and somewhat i-etful tone. 

I say, sir, let them tell me where. 1 repeat it, sir; lam 
Entitled to ^lay to them, TeU me where.'*!^ UnlucJdly for liiin, 
B»itt had come down to tht House that night, and had been 
^itterly provoked by the reflections thrown oi! the war. He 
Revenged himself by murmuring, in a whine resembling 
Grenville’s, a line of a well-known song, CJentle shepherd, 
tell me where.”* “If,” cried Grenville, “gentlemen are to 

be treated in this way-^-" Pitt, as was his fashion, when 

he meant to mark extreme contempt, rose deliberately, 
made his bow, and walked out of the House, leaving hip 
brother-in-law in convulsions of rage, and everybody else in 
convulsions of laughter. It was long before Grenville lost 
the nickname of the Gentle Shepherd .—Essay 
on Chatham, 

A Clinical Consultation. —Pitt’s plan when he 
had the gout was to have no fire in his room, but to load 
himself with bed-clothes. At his house* at Hayes he slept 
in a long room, at one end of winch was his bed, and his 
lady’s at the other, dlis way was, when he thought the 
Duke of Newcastle had Men into any mistake, to send for 
him and read him a lecture. The duke was sent for oi^e, 
and came, when Mr. Pitt was confined to bed by the gout. 
There was, as usual, no fire in the room ; the day was voiy 
chilly, and the duke, as usual, afraid of catching cold. Th$ 
duke first sat down on Mrs. Pitt’s bed, as the waynest 
place ; then drew up his legs into it, as he got colder. Th^ 
lecture, unluckily, continuing a considerable time, the duke 
at length fairly lodged himself under Mrs. Pitt’s bed-dothes. 
A person from whom I had the story suddenly going in saw 
the two Ministers in bed, at the two ends of t^ room, while 
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Pitt's long nose* and black*beard unshaded some days, 
added to the grotesque nature of the scene.— ^alpoliana. 

YoUT3g AND Age. —^There is a statement which, having 
ifound its way into such an authority as “ Chandler’s De¬ 
bates,” has been incorporated in worlts pretending ifto 
historical accuracy. On a debate arising out of the 
Bill' for the Encouragement anft Increase qf Seamen, 
in 1740, Pitt is represented a« attacking Mr. Horace 
Walpole (uncl^of the more celebrated Horace) for having 
ventured on a reference to his youth. The facj is that 
these debates were imaginary,* or constructed on a very 
slight foundation. Dr. Johnson, as is weil known, before 
he had obtained his colossal reputation, drew up fictitious 
reports ofi^vhat took place in the House Commons. Mr. 
^orace Walpole having in a discussion been severely 
handled by Pitt, JLyttleton, and the Granvilles, all of whom 
were‘much his juniors, lamented that though he had been 
so long in business young men should be found so much 
better informed in political matters than himself. * He added 
that he had at least ode consolation in remembering that his 
own son, being twenty years of age, must be as much the 
superior of Pitt, Lyttleton, and the Granvilles, as they were 
wiser than himself. Pitt, having his youth thus mercilessly 
flung in his face, got up in a rage, Cdmmencing, “ With the 

greatest reverence to the grey hairs of the gentleman-” 

but was stopped by Mr. Walpole pulling off his wig, and dis¬ 
closing a grizzled poll beneath. This excited’very general 
laughter, in which Pitt joined with such heartiness as quite 
ft forget his anger.— WarhurtotCs Memoirs of Horace 
WameJ^ 

« ^FECT OF HIS Elevation to the Peerage. —Those 
(says Macaulay) who had most loved and honoured the 
great Commoner were loudest in invective against the new- 
made Lord. London hadJb,itherto been true to him through 
^ery vicissitude* AVhen the citizens learned that^'he had 
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been sent foafrom Somersetshire^ that he hadl^cen closeted 
with the Kiig at Richmond, and that he was to bfc First 
Minister, they had been in transports of joy. Preparations 
were made for a grand entertainment and for a general 
illiimination. The lamps had actually been placed round 
the Monument, when the Gazette announced that the object 
of all this gnthusiasm w£Ri an Earl Instantly tbe feast ^8 
countehnanded. The lamps were taken down. The news¬ 
papers raised tlie roar of obloquy. Pamphlds, made up of 
calumny |Lhd scurrility, filled the shops of all^the booksellers. 
* * * It was now the fashion to compare the two 

Williams, William Pulteney and William Pitt. Both, it was 
said, had, by eloquence and simulated patriotism, acquired 
a great ascendanc)iin the House of Commons ^d in the 
country. Both had been entrusted with the office of re¬ 
forming the Government. Both had, wheq at the height of 
power und popularity, been seduced by the splendour oT the 
coronet. Both had been made earls, and both had at once 
become objects of aversion and scorn to the nation which 
a few hours before had regarded theba with affection and 
veneration. The clamour against Pitt appears to have had 
a serious effect on the foreign relations o^ the country. His 
name had till now acted like a spell at Versailles and Saint 
Ildefonso. English travellers bn the Continent had re¬ 
marked that nothing more was necessary to silence a whole 
room full of boasting Frenchmen than to drop a hint of the 
probability that Mr. Pitt would return to power. In an 
instant there was deep silence; all shoulders rose, and all 
faces were lengthened Now, unhappily, every foreigtf 
court, in learning that he was recalled to office, learned also 
that he no longer possessed the hearts of his countrj^nenf 
Ceasing 'to be loved at home, he ceased to be feared abroad. 
The name of Pitt had been a charmed name. Our envoys 
tried in vain to conjure with the name of Chatham. 

The^ Death of Chatham.—T he Duke of Richmond 
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gaye aotice !ha* on of April, I7|8, helwould move 

an address to the King,^treating him to withdraw his fleets 
and armiee from America, and make peace with the revolted 
Colonies, Lord Chatham was at the time at Hayes, slowly 
recovering from a fit of the gout; but the*moment he hefjrd 
of the intended address, he resolved to attend the House of 
Lords, and neither his family nor his friends cQuld induce 
him to desist from his purpose* On the 7 th of April, 
accordingly, he came into the House with feeble steps, 
leaning with onef arm on his son, William Pitt, and, with the 
other on his son-in-law, Lord Mahon. After the Duke of 
Kichmond had spoken, Lord Chatham rdse. “ The earl 
spoke,” writes Lord Camden to the Duke of Grafton, “ but 
was not liike himself; his speech faltered, his sentences 
broken, and his mind not master of itself. His words were 
shreds of unconnected eloquence, and flashes of the same 
fire which he, Prometheus-like, Had stolen from heaven, and 
were then returning to the place from whence they were 
taken. Your grace sees even I, who am a mere 'prose man, 
am tempted to be poetical while^I am discoursing of this 
extraordinary man's genius.” # # # The Duke of Rich¬ 
mond answered liOrd Chatham; He rose to reply, but nature 
was exhausted; he fell back,” says Lord Camden, “ upon 
his seat, and was to all appearance h. the agonies of death. 
This threw the whole House into confusion; every person 
w4s upon his legs in a moment, hurrying from one place to 
another, some sending for assistance, others producing salts, 
and others reviving spirits. Many crowding about the earl 
to observe his countenance; all afiected; most part really 
concerned; and even those who ftiight have felt a real 
^deasure at the accident, yet put on the appearance ot 
distress.” # # * Lord Chatham was carried into the 
Prince’s chamber, and laid upon the table, supported by 
pillows. After a few days he recovered sufficienjly to be 
removed to Hayes, But the attack was fatal. He expired 
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at Hayes oil the jith of'MayJfoUowmg.^iiww 

Examples of his Eloquence. 

• Lord Brougliam gives thq following, amcmg oth*^ 
examples of Chatham’s oratory, in his ** Historical Sketches 
of Statesmen of the Time of George 11 ^ 

“All our knowledge* of the peculiar ^nature of, his 
oratory rests upon a few scattered fragments. There is, 
however^ some security for our deduciri|[ from these a 
correct notion of it, because they certainly, according 
to all accounts,* were the portions of his discourse which 
produced the most extraordinary effect, on which its fame 
rests, and by which its quality is to be ascertained! 

“ His remark on confidence, when it was asked by the 
Ministry of 1766, for whom he had some forbearance ^;ather 
than any great respect, is well known. He said their 
characters ^were fair enough, and he was always glad to see^ 
such persons engaged in the public service; but, turning to 
them with a smile, very v^ourteous but not veiy respectful, 
he said, ‘ Confide in you ? Oh, no; yqu must pardon me, 
gentlemen. is the season of credulity; confidence is 

a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom I’ 

“Some one, having spoken of the obstinacy of America, 
said ‘that she was almost in open rebellion.’ Mr. Pitt 
exclaimed, ‘J[ rejoice that America has resisted. Three 
millions of people, so dead to all the feelings of liberty as 
voluntarily to let themselves be made slaves, would hsfVp ' 
been fit instruments to make slaves of all the rest !'* Then 
speaking of the attempt to keep her down—‘ In ^ just 
cause of quarrel you may crush America to atoms; but in 

* He added, in allusion to a previous quotation of precedents. 1 

come not here armed at all points with law cases and Acts of Parliament, 
with the %atute-books doubled down in 3'og's-<ears, to defend the cause qf 
liberty.’’—"/ha?.’*. » ■ 
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this crying Kijustice * (Staif p Act) * I ai^ onecwho will lift 
up iriy hands against it. In such a cause even^our success 
would be ^hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like 
#ie strong man j she would embrace the pillars of the State, 
and pull down the constitution along v 4 th her. Is t^is 
your boasted peace—to sheathe the sword, not in its scab¬ 
bard, but in the bowels of your coifUtrymen?' , 

** * Those iron barons (for so Icmay call them when com¬ 
pared with th<? silken barons of modem days) were the 
guardians of theepeople; and three w'ords of their tj^rbarous 
Latin, nuUus liber horno, are worth all the classics. Yet their 
virtues were never tried in a question so important as this ’ 
(the pretension of privilege in the House of Commons). 
*A breac^s is made in the constitution—the battlements 
are dismantled—the citadel is open to the first invader—the 
walls totter—^the.place is no longer tenable. What, then, 
remains for us but to stand foremost in the breach, to»repair 
it, or to perish in it? Unlimited power corrupts the pos- 
sessor ,* and this I know, that where law ends, th^re tyranny 
begins/ 

Again, he said : ‘ Magna Charta—the Petition of Right 
—the Bill of Rights—form the Bible of the Englisli consti¬ 
tution. Had some of the King's unhappy predecessors 
trusted less to the commentary of tl eir advisers, and been 
bettei*read in the text itself, the glorious Revolution might 
haye remained only possible in theory, and their fate would 
not now have stood upon record, a formidablfe example to 
» all their successors.^ 

* “In J775 he made a most brilliant speech on the war. 
Speaking of General Gage's inactivit), he said it could not 
be biamed; it was inevitable. ‘ But what a miserable con¬ 
dition,’ he exclaimed, * is ours, where disgrace is prudence, 
and where it is necessary to be contemptible 1 You must 
repeal these Acts’ (he said, alluding to the Boston Ports 
and Massachusetts Bay Bills), * and you will repeal them, 
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I pledge myself for it, that you. will repeal^ I stake 

my reputatioj^ on A I will conJfent to be taken for ^ idiot 
if th^ are not finally repealed.* Every one knows how 
true this prophecy proved. The concluding sentence of th^ 
speech has been ©ften cited—‘ If the Ministers persevere in 
milleading the King, I will not •say that they can alienate 
the affections of his suj^jects from his Qrown; but I will 
affirm that T:hey will make^the Crown not worth his wearing. 

1 will not say that the King is betrayed; but I svill pronounce 
that the kingdom is undone.* , 

“ Agjfin, in 1777, after describing the cause of the war and 
‘ the traffic and li^^ter driven with every little pitiful German 
prince that sells his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
country,’ he adds, ‘The mercenary aid on which^you rely 
irritates to an incurable^ resentment the minds of your 
enemies, whom you overrun with the sordid sons of rapine 
and o^ plunder, devoting them and their ]^sessions\tb the 
rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an American, aa I am 
an Englislunan, while a foreign troop was landed m my 
country, I never would lay down my •arras—never 1 n^ver ! 
never! ’ * \ 

“ There are other celebrated passages*of his speecheip in 
all men’s mouths. His indignant and contemptuous answer 
to the Minister’s boast of driving the Americans before ijhe 
army—‘ I might as well think of driving them befoie ihe 
with this crutch 1*—is well known. Perhaps the finest of 
them all is his allusion to the maxim of English law, tH^t 
every man’s house is his castle. ‘ The poorest man may 
his cottage bid defiance to all the forces of the Crown. IIf 
may be frail—^its roof* may shake—the wind may blow 
through it—the storm may enter—the rain may enter-^but» 
the King of England cannot enter)—^all his force dare not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement I”* 
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THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELli 

^ Bleeding' for One’s Country. — ^Lord R-* with 

many good qualities, and even learning,and parts, had a 
strong desire of being thought skilful in physic, and '^as 
very expert in bleeding. Lord Cttesterfield, who knew his 
Foible, and on a particular occasion wished to ha^e hie vote, 
came to him one morning, and, after having conversed upon 
indifferent,'matters, complained of the headache, and desired 
his lordship to feel his pulse. It was found to Beat high, 
and a hiqt of losing blood given. “ I hax,e no objection ; 
and, as I hear your lordship has a masterly hand, will you 
favour m^ with trying your lancet upon me ? Apropos,^' said 
Lord Chesterfield, after the operation, do you go to the 

House to-day?” Lord R-answered, “ I did not intend 

to go, not being Sufficiently informed of the question which 
is to be debated; but you, who have considered it, which 
» side will you be of?” The earl, having gained his con¬ 
fidence, easily directed his judgmenthe carried him to the 
House, and got him to vote as het pleased. He used after¬ 
wards to say that iwne of his friends had done so much as 
he, having literally bled for the good of his country.— 
Mdty^s “ Memoir of Chesterfield." 

D^terity with a Difficult Subject. —bill for 
th^ reform of the Calendar was introduced in the House of 
Ldrds by Lord Chesterfield in 1751, and in his Letters” 
h| thus alludes to his speech:—“ This bill was necessarily 
composed of law jargon and astronomical calculations, to 
both which I am an utter stranger. ^ However, it was abso- 
luteljf necessary to make the House of Lords think that I 
knew something of the matter, and also to make them 
.believe that they knew something of it themselves, which 
they do not. For my own part, I could just as soon have 
talked Celtic ot Sclavonian to them as astronomy, «ind they 
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would have understood me full ^as well; so resolved to 
do better thaft speJk to the purftose, and id please instead 
of informing ^hem. I gave them, therefore, only an his- 
toricaf account of calendars, from the Egyptian dotm to the^ 
Gregorian, amusing them now and then with little episodes ; 
butll was particularly attentive tc^ the choice of my words, 
to the harmony and soundness of my perils, to my elocu¬ 
tion, to,my action. This succeeded, and ever will succeed* 
They thought I informed,* because I please|i them j and 
many of them said that I had made the whole very clear to 
them, when, God knows, I had not even attempted’ it. 
Lord Macclesfield, who had the greatest share in framing 
the bill, and who is one of the greatest mathematicians and 
astronomers in Europe, spoke afterwards with infinite know¬ 
ledge, and all the clearness that so intricate a matter would 
admit of; but, as his words, his periods, and his utterance 
were not near so good as mine, the preference was most 
unanimdusly, though most unjustly, given to me. This will 
ever be the ^case; every numerous assembly is a mob, let 
the individuals who compose it be what, they will.” 

A Hint to Statesm^in. — The Earl of Chesterfield 
delivered a speech in the House of I.*ords, 1737, against 
the Play-house Bill. The following extract is from the 
Parliamentar}" History”:—“It is not licentiousness, it is 
an useful liberty, always ftidulged the stage in a free country, 
that some great men may there meet with a just reproof^ 
which none of their friends will be free enough, or rather 
faithful enough, to give them. Of this we have a famous 
instance in the Roman history. The great Pompey, after . 
the many victories he had obtained, and the great conquests 
he had made, had certaiiily a good title to the esteem oGtlie ,, 
people of Rome; yet that great man, by some error in his 
conduct, became an object of general ^slike. And there¬ 
fore, in the representation of an old play, when Diphilus, 
the actor, ^ame to repeat these woi^s, ^Nostrd mismd tu es • 
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Magnus^ audience imnaediately applied th^ to Pompey, 
who that time was as well known the ^me Magnus 
as by that of Pompey, and were so highly pleased with the 
4. satire that, as Cicero says, they made the actor repeat the 
words a hundred times over. An account of this was im¬ 
mediately sent to Pompey, who, instead of resenting fz as 
an injury, was so wise as to take^it for a just reproof; he 
examined his conduct, he altered his measures,*he segained 
by degrees the esteem of the people, and then he neither 
feared the wit^or felt the satire of the stage. This is an 
example which ought to be followed by great flien in all 
countries.” , 

THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

• Exciting Spanish Gratitude. —The Earl of Clarendon, 
who succeeded to the peerage on the death of his uncle in 
i 8;J9, never saf in the House of Commons. His earlier 
years were devoted to diplomacy, and he had for some 
time filled the post of British Minister at Madrid, wlien 
he was called to the House of Lords, and resigned his 
ambassadorial functions. He had not been long a member 
of the Upper House when a del.)ate on Spanish affairs arose, 
in which Lord Clarendon ably defended the policy of the 
Government he had represented, and spoke warmly of the 
prospects of Liberal institutions in Spain. His speech so 
pleased the Spaniards that it was circulated throughout the 
country, a gold medal was struck in his honpur, and it was 
j0solved to present the upholder of Spanish dignity with a 
* handsome work of art. 

“ Drifting into War.” —On the 14th of February, 

I 18^4, the Marquis of Clanricarde, in moving in the House 
of Lords for further information respecting the cessation of 
diplomatic relations with the Court of St. Petersburg, and 
the war which appeared imminent, inquired of the Govern- 
' *nent, ** If we are at peace, what is the peace ? aad what is 
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the peace thaj is the object of the war ?” In Ijie course of 
his reply the ^ Earl of Clarendon, then Foreign Minister, 
is reported in Hansard ” as replying, “ The question had 
been asked whether we were at peace or war, an(f was one® 
very difticult to g,nswer distinctly. We are not at war, 
because war i§ not declared; we are not strictly at peace 
with Russia. (A laugh.) My noble friend may laugh; 
but he« must know perfectly well that 'A am correct in 
saying that we are not at war with Russia, although diplo¬ 
matic relations with that country are suspended. • * * 
I'hereforeJ I consider that we are in the intermediate state; 
that our desire for peace is just as sincere as ever ; but 
tlicn, I must say that our hopes of maintaining it are 
gradually dwindling away, and that we are drifting towards 
war.” 

“ Europe on a Mine.” —The Earl of Clarendon used 
this cxp^ression with reference to the state of Europe before 
the Crimean war. In a speech on the 25th of May, 1855, 
he said : “We have learnt a great deal of the intentions of 
Russia, and the means she possessed of giving effect to 
those intentions. We now'know what w^ere the vast military 
resources of Russia, how stealthily they had been accumu¬ 
lated, and how readily they could be made available. We 
now know something oj" the almost incredible amount of 
warlike stores which had been accumulated in Sebastopol, 
where Russia had no commerce to protect, and we are also 
aware of the gigantic fortifications which were contemplated 
at Bomarsund. Why, Europe was really standing upon aj 
mine without being aware of it, while the influence of Russia * 
was so skilfully exercise<J as to paralyse both Governments 
and people. * * * The encroachments of Russia Were ' 
unheeded, although her designs had been suspected and 
denounced ; but it was nobody’s business to interfere 
effectually, and no one wished to disturb* the general 
peace until the mine which had been silently and slowly • 
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prepared exploded by the rashness of Prince Men- 
chikoff.”— Hansard, * ^ 

o 

c WILLIAM COBBETT. 

His First Appearance. —At the first general election 
after the passing of the Jleform Bill of 1832, Cobbetttwas 
returned for Oldham, and delivered his maiden speecli 
January 29th, 1833, on the choice of a Speaker Tlie 
opening senjence with which *he addressed the House 
was not of a very complimentary character :—“It appears 
to me that since I have been sitting here, I have heard a 
great deal of vain and unprofitable conversation.’' On the 
iTth of Febmary he rose to move an amendment to the 
Report of the Address in answer to the King’s Speech, 
“ Other^onourable members,” he said^ “ may intercept the 
reading of the Report where they please, and move that 
such or such parts be omitted; for mj^ own part, 1 object 
to every tittle of the Report after the words ‘ Most Gracious 
Majesty.'” Meeting with several interruptions by calls of 
“Question” and “Order,” he said, “I have a very 
sacred duty to perform, and, if the House be deter¬ 
mined not to hear me to-night, 1 will certainly bring it 
forward to-morrow, and if the House will not hear me to¬ 
morrow, I will then bring it forward the day after. 7 ’he 
statement I have to make I am cftjtermined to make, and 
that without any considerable interruption,” 

His Demeanour in the House. —I know no other 
instance of a man entering the House of Commons at his 
age (between sixty and seventy) and becoming at once 
an effective debater in it. Looking carelessly round the 
assembly so new to him, with his *usual self-confidence he 
spoke on the first occasion that presented itself, proposing 
an Eunendment to the Address; but this was not his hap¬ 
piest effort, lyad consequently created disappointment. He 
soon, however, obliterated the failure, and became rather a 
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favourite with |in audience which jis only unforgiving when 
bored. It was still seen, moreover, that nothing daunted 
him; tj^e murmurs, the “ Oh!” or more serious reprehen¬ 
sion and censure, found him shaking his head with his hands 
in his pockets, as cqoI and as defiant as when he first stuck 
up tiflie picture of King George indiis shop window at Phi¬ 
ladelphia. He exhibited in Parliament, too, ^e same want 
of tact, •prudence, and trutlj; the same egotism', the same 
combativeness, and the same reckless desir» to struggle 
with received opinions, that had marked lum previously 
through life, and shattered his career into glittering frag¬ 
ments, from which#the world could never collect the image 
nor the practical utility of a ulwcr's “ Historical 

Characters. ” 

Phk Black Hole of St. Stephen’s. —Complaining of’ 

the deficient accommodation for members in the House, 

* *■ 

('obbctt thus gave utterance to his discontent in the columns 
of the Weekly Register: “Why are we squeezed into so 
small a spaoe that it is absolutely impossible that there 
should be calm and regular discussion, <even from that cir¬ 
cumstance alone? Why dcfwe live in this hubbub? Why 
are we exposed to all these inconvenience?? Why are 658 
of us crammed into a space that allows to each of us no 
more than a foot and a h|lf square, while, at the same time, 
each of the servants of the King, whom we pay, has a pakce 
to live in, and more unoccupied space in that palace than, 
the little hole into which we are all crammed to make the 
laws by wliich this great kingdom is governed.” The fire 
of 1834, however, burned down the “little hole” so con¬ 
temptuously spoken of by the member for Oldham, and 
thus made way for a moitHcommodious structure. * 

His Influence. —People have about as substantial an 
idea of Cobbett as they have of Cribb. His blows are as 
hard, and he himself is as impenetrable. One has no notion 
of him as Aaking use of a fine pen, but a great mutton-fist; 

J 2 
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his style atun^ his read^s, and he “ |llips the ear of the 
publk with a three-man-beetle.” He is too much for any 
single ijewspaper antagonist; *Mays waste” a City orator 
or member of Parliament, and bears hard upon the Govern¬ 
ment itself. He is a kind of fourth estaie in the politics of 
the coviTiiTY.^ffaziitfs ^*Table Talk." 

Taking out the Sting. —Oobbett looked like a better 
sort of farmer. He was a very*able man, but his farcer in 
the House a complete failure. Though bold in public 
assemblies, h» was timid and overawed in Parliament, and 
was never able to say more than a few sentences. * * * 

Cobbett was said to have “ a good face for a grievance.” I 
remember one trait which shows it. He moved to bring in 
modify the Stamp Act, more ^especially that part of 
it which obliged every one to give a twopenny stamp on 
payment of any sum between £2 and,jf5. Lord Althor;) 
said that it would require great time for modification, and 
that it should be taken into consideration, but that mean¬ 
time the member for Oldham might, if he likjed, have that 
particular grievance of the twopenny stamp redressed at 
once. We all who w^ere oppo^iite to him were amused to 
observe that Cobbett looked quite disappointed, as if feeling 
that the sting was taken out of his complaints .—Professor 
Pryme's ^^RecoUecHons" ^ 

•Political Nicknames.— Cobbett’s talent for fastening 
#his claws into anything or any one by a word or an ex¬ 
pression, and holding them down for scorn or up to horror, 

»was unrivalled. Prosperity Robinson,” “ ^.olus Canning,” 
the ‘^Bloody Times" the “Pink-nosed Liverpool,” the 
“unbaptised, buttonless blackguards" (in which way he 
designated the disciples of Penn), were expressions with 
which he attached ridicule where he could not fix reproach 
and it is said that nothing was more teasing to Lord Erskine 
than being constantly addressed by his second title of Baron 
Clackmannan.*’— Bukmt^s Historical Character's." 
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richIrd cobden. 

V 

^‘Unadorned Eloquence.” —The compliment which * 
was paid to Mr. Cobden by Sir Robert Peel, on the passing 
of tfte bills repealing the Corn Lkvvs, is thus recorded by 
“ Hansard The namt which ough/to be, and will be, 
associated with the success of those measures, is the name 
of one who, acting, I believe, from pure and*disinterested 
motives, has, with untiring energy, made appeals to our 
reason, and has enforced those appeals with an eloquence 
the more to be admired because it was unaffected and un¬ 
adorned : the name which ought to be chiefly associated 
with the success of ttose measures is the name of 

C^^BDICN.” 

'I'he Minister's Responsibility. —Dpring the dis¬ 
cussion ,on the Corn Laws in 1843, Mr. Cobden, after 
having maintained that the agricultural population suffered 
as much from these laws as the manufacturing classes, and 
that the new law was as baneful as the did one, thus directly 
addressed Sir Robert Peel “ What is the remedy you pro¬ 
pose ? What are the proceedings by which you propose to 
give relief to the country? You have acted on your own 
judgment, and you are r|sponsible for the consequences of 
your act. You passed your law; )feu refused to listen 
to the manufacturers, and I throw upon you all th^ 
responsibility of your own measure, * * # The right 
honourable baronet says it is his duty to judge inde-* 
pendently, and act without reference to any pressure; and * 
I must tell the right honourable baronet that it is the duty 
of every honest and independent member to hold him‘in- • 
dividually responsible for tlie present position of the 
countr)^ * * I tell him that the whole responsibility 
of the lamentable and dangerous state of the country rests 
with him.’^ On hearing this charge of responsibility, and 
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personal rftjponsibility, soJoften and so iveheiJently repeated, 
Sir Robert rose with visible emotion. “The honourable 
gentleman,” he said, “has stated here, very emphatically, 
what he has more than once stated at the conferences of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, that he holds* me individually— 
individually—responsible* for the distress and suffering of the 
country ; that he holds me persofially responsible. But, be 
the consequences of these insinflations what they may, never 
will I be influenced by menaces, either in this House or out 

of this House, to adopt a course which I coi-isider-” 

He was unable to complete his sentence. Whether friends 
or ojjponents, many members asked tWemselvcs what he 
m^nt, and why he was so much affected. It was perceived 
shade of Mr. Drummond [Sir Robert’s secretary, 
who was assassinated January aist, 1843] haunted his mind, 
anji that the responsibility for the public distress, charged 
upon him with so much vehemence, struck him as a pro¬ 
vocation to assassination. Mr. Cobden at once explained, 
protesting earnestly against so unju^t a suspicion. 

Sir Robert accepted his explanation, but coldly, and still 
maintained an air of reserved distrust .—Guizofs Memoirs 
of Peel r 

“Crumbling” Russia.— At a meeting in London in 
1849, called to express S3nnpathy «vith the people of Hun¬ 
gary, after the Russian intervention on behalf of Austria, 
jMr. Cobden thus spoke:—“ The peace party throughout the 
world will raise a crusade against the credit of every govern- 
•ment that attempts to carry on an unholy war. Hence¬ 
forth, let no one talk of Russian resources and Russian 
money. * ♦ * People talk sometimes as though England 
and Engiislimen were afraid of Russia. I wish to disabuse 
all minds as to my views on that subject. I do not oppose 
Russia’s advances into Hungary in the belief that, in any 
possible combination of*events, or any accession of territory, 
Russia can be in the least degree dangerous to England. 
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Should Russift mak| an attack U]^n this cou|itr)[^ or another 
great maritime power, like the United States, it wouid fall 
upon Jher like a thunderbolt, and crumble that enjpire into 
its own dreary fastnesses in six months, by the aid of its » 
shipping.— Speeche» in 1849, revised by himself. Mr. Hcony 
DrJmmond added something to*the “crumbling” phrase 
of Mr. Cob^en’s, in the debate, in 18^5, on the condition of 
the army before Sebastopol:—“ Whatever the honourable 
member for the West Riding may say, his talk alxmt 
‘ crumpling up ’ Russia like a sheet of paper san through the 
country, and people thought that Russia was a little, foolish, 
second-rate power, wliich you had the means of crumpling 
up whenever you liked.” 

Voices of the.Dead. —On the death of Mr. 
in April, 1865, Mr. Disraeli passed a high eulogium on his 
character as a politician, and in the course, of it remarked : 

“ 'Ihere is something mournful in the history of this Parlia¬ 
ment, when we remember how many of our roost eminent 
and valued* public men have passed from among us. I 
t annot refer to the history of any other Parliament which 
will bear to posterity so fatal a record. But there is this 
consolation when we remember these uriequalled and irre¬ 
parable visitations—that these great men are not altogether 
lost to us; that their opinions will be often quoted in this 
House, their authority appealed to, their judgments attested; 
even their very words will form part of our discussions and 
debates. There are some members of' Parliament who, 
though not present in the body, are still members of thi« 
House, independent of dissolutions, of the caprice of con-* 
stituencies, even of the course of time. I think, sir, Mr. 
Cobden was one of these men.” 

SIR EDWARD COKE. 

Compliments prom the Ch^ir. —Coke, having been 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons in 1593, was* 
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presented al tlvs bar of thfc House of l^ords'when he dis¬ 
qualified himself to the Queen, saying, “ As in the heavens 
a star is Jjut opacum corpus until it have received light from 
•the sun, so stand I corpus opacum —a mute body—until your 
Highness’s bright shining wisdom hath locked upon me and 
allumed me. How unable* 1 am to do this office my present 
speech doth tell.” In his speech it the close o^ the ^session 
he compared Elizabeth to the (i«een-bee, sine aculeo, — Par¬ 
liamentary History. 

Reciting a Collect in the House. —After ^le House 
had passed the resolution of adjournment from the 4th of 
June to tire 14th of November, 1621, Str Edward Coke, 
then upwards of seventy years of age, standing up, w^ith 
teSf?'®R!P^hi^ eyes, recited the Collect for the King and his 
children, and desired the House to say after him ; adding 
only to it, “and,defend them from their* cruel enemies.”— 
HatselFs Precedents.'^ c 

Parliament and “the King’s Word.” —On the ist 
of May, 1627, Secretary Cooke delivered ame.ssage, asking 
whether they would fely on the Kin^s word, I'his question 
was followed by a long siience.' Several speeches are re¬ 
ported in the letters of the times. Sir Nathaniel Rich 
observed, that “confident as he was of the royal word, 
what did any indefinite word ascerltain?” Pym said, “We 
have* his Majesty’s coronation oath to maintain the laws of 
^gland; what need we, then, take his word?” He pro¬ 
posed to move, “ Whether we should take tht King’s word 
, Ar no.” This was resisted by Secretary Cooke: “ What 
Vould they say in foreign parts, if the people of England 
woujd not trust their King?” He desired the House to call 
order; on which Pym replied, “ Truly, Mr. Speaker, 
1 am just of the same opinion 1 was—viz., that the King’s 
oath was as powerful as his word.” Sir John Elliot moved 
that it pc put to the question, “ because they that would 
‘have it do urge us to that point.” Sir Edward 'Coke, on 
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this occasion^ madi a memorabSb speech. /‘We sit now in 
Parliament, and therefore must take his Majesty’s word no 
otheiwvise than in a parliamentary way; that is, o^ a matter 
agreed on by both Houses—his Majesty sitting on his throne* 
in his robes, with ^lis crown on his head and sceptre in his 
hand, and in full Parliament; and Jiis royal assent being 
entere^l uppn record, m ^perpetuam rii memoriam. This was 
the royal word of a King* in Parliament, and not a word 
delivered in a chamber, and out of the moutlt of a secretary, 
at the second hand \ therefore I motion that the House of 
Commons, more majorum^ should draw a petition, de droict, 
to his Majesty; iR^hich, being confirmed by both Houses, and 
assented unto by liis Majesty, will be as firm an act a s any . 
Not that I distrust tthe King, but that I cannot tak^ti^tlBst 
but in a parliamentary way.” In this speech of Sir Edward ’ 
Coke we find th© first mention, in the ipgal style, of the 
ever-iiMjniorable “ Petition of Right,” which two days after 
was finished.— UIsraeli's ^"Curiosities of Literature! 


SIR JO^^N COVENTRY. 

Slitting a Member’s Nose. —Bunlet, in his “ History 
of his own Time,” relates the circumstances connected 
with the outrage upcyi Sir John Coventry, and from his 
narrative the following particulars are taken;—Sir John 
made a strong reflection on the amours of Charles IL, apd 
struggled mach in the House against grants of money. 
Referring to the players, who, it was urged by the Couit 
party, were the King’s servants, and a part of his pleasure, 
Coventry asked whether did the King’s pleasure He among 
the men or the women that acted ? This was carried witA^ 
great indignation to the Court. Charles accordingly sent 
some of the guards to watch in the streets where Sir John 
edged, and leave a mark on him.,, Sands, and O'Brian, and 
some others went thither, and as Coventry was going home 
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they drew abouj him. stood up tofehe Whll and drew 
the flambeau out of his servant’s hand; and with that in the 
one hand, and his sword in the other, he defended himself 
well that he got more credit by it than by all the actions 
of his life. He wounded some of them,•but was soon dis¬ 
armed, and then they cut Ifis nose to the bone. The affair 
was managed under the orders of tfie Duke of ^on^iouth, 
to whose house the ruffians repaired after performing their 
task. The Hduse passed a bill of banishment against the 
perpetrators of •it, adding a clause that it should yot be in 
the King’s power to pardon them. 

OLIVER CROMWELL.* 

« 

* His Appearance in the House. —The first that ever 
1 took notice of ^im was in the very beginning of the Par¬ 
liament held in November, 1640, when I vainly thought 
myself a courtly young gentleman, for we courtiers valued 
ourselves much upon our good clothes. I came*one morn¬ 
ing into the House '\^ell clad, and perceived a gentleman 
speaking, whom I knew not, ver/ ordinarily apparelled, for 
it was a plain cloth* suit, which seemed to have been made 
by an ill country tailor. His linen was plain, and not very 
clean; and I remember a speck or |wo of blood upon his 
little band, which was not much larger than his collar. His 
hat was without a hat-band ; his stature was of a good size; 
his sword stuck close to his side, his countenance swoln 
, amd reddish, his voice sharp and untunable, and his 
Sequence full of fervour. For the subject-matter would not 
bear much of reason, it being on belmlf of a servant of Mr. 
]*rynifes, who had dispersed libels against the Queen for 
her dancing, and suchlike innocent and courtly sports; and 
he aggravated the imprisonment of this man by the council- 

• 

• • For his dissolution of the Long Parliament, see page 4 . 
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table unto that Height that oae would believed the 
very Government itself had been in great danger by*it.— Sir 
Phikp Warwick's Memoirs. 

The “ Sloven.” —One day, when Cromwell had spokeh 
wjLrmly in the Hbuse, Lord Digby asked Hampden who he 
was; and Hampden is said to liav^ replied, “ That sloven 
whom yoiksee before y?)u, hath no ornament in his speech ; 
that sloven, I say, if we Should ever come to a breach with 
the King (which God forbid !)—^in such a *case, I say, that 
sloven will be the greatest man in England.”— Smthefs 
'‘"Life of Cromwell." 


JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. ^^,.1 

Hts First Constituency in the Irish Parliament. 
—Lord Longueville, who was the proprietor of the borough 
of Kilbeggan, returned Curran to the Iri|5h Parliament in 
1783, under an idea of his own that a barrister, with a 
growing family and totally dependent on his profession for 
subsistence, would scarcely suffer hiSi’ principles to interfere 
with his interests. On the very first occasion, however, he 
not only voted against his patron, but, by at least an 
energetic speech, proved the total fallacy of all his anticipa¬ 
tions. Lord Longueville of course w^armly remonstrated; 
but what was his astonishment to find Curran not only 
persevering in his independent opinions, but even ap^o- 
priating the'only five hundred pounds he had in the world 
to the purchase of a seat, which he insisted on transferring, 
as an equivalent for that of Kilbeggan.— Phillips's ""Currdn 
and his Contemporaries." 

A Parenthetical Speech. —Curran was 0000** askfiid 
how a member of Parliament had spoken. The answer 
was, “ His speech was a long parenthesis.” He was asked 
to explain. “ Why,” said he, P don’t you know that a 
parenthesis is a paragraph which may be omitted fxofh 
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beginning to^end, without 
Croly 0^ Irish Eloquence. 

Airing a Vocabulary. —An able speaker, but addicted 
«o lofty language, had made a speech in the House of Peers, 
at which Curran was present. He was« asked what he 
thought of the debate. “•! had,’' said he, “ only the sfd- 

vantage of hearing Lord- airm^\\\% vocabulary.”— 

A Ghostly House.— On thckunion of the Legislatures, 
the Irish Parlmmcnt House was turned into a bank, and 
various changes took place in the structure; arnong the 
rest, the interior was gutted, and the very handsome dome 
taken down. Curran heard of the remark* of a celebrated 
and facetious lord, that the house looked like a traitor 
tM'‘'*tiIijUiIndergone the sentence of the^law.” Curran, in 
allusion to that noble lord’s activity in carrying the Union, 
said, “Ay, no rnan is likelier to make; that remark--a 
murderer i.s always afraid of ghosts.”— Ibid. , 

A Melting Regret. —In an election for the borough 
of Tallagh, Mr. John Egan, chairman of Kilmamham, an 
immense sized man, was an unsuccessful candidate. * * 

It was in the heat of a very warrrf summer day, Egan was 
struggling through the crowd, his handkerchief in one hand, 
his wig in the other, and his whole countenance raging like 
the dog-star, when he met Curran. ‘^Pm sorry for you, my 
dear fellow,” said Curran. “ Sorry ! Why so. Jack—why 
so? Pm perfectly at ease.” “Alas! Egan, 'tis but too 
visible to every one that you’re losing tallow (Tallagh) fast.” 
-^Curran and his Contemporaries. 

• A Deliberate Aim.— During a debate in the Irish 
Parliament, August 15th, 1785, on Ojde’s Commercial Bill, 
Gurratl retorted, with severe sarcasm, to a speech of 
Attorney-General Fitzgibbon, in which he had received a 
rather gross personal attack. The result of this reply of 
Mr. Curran was a message, from Mr. Fitzgibbon. ^ * 

Mr. Ogle was second to the Attorney-General. Th 5 parties 


5 any loss of| meaning ?”— Dr. 
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were to firi by |ignpl; Mr. ;Fitzgibbon dijJ not do so, 
but, reserving his fire, he took deliberate aim at furran; 
and^having missed him, he walked off the ground, without 
receiving or even asking for an apology, or firing a secon 4 
time, although h# had been the challenger in a case where 
tlft object was to obtain satisfaction. Mr. Curran observed 
to him, “ It was not yo»r fault, Mr. Attorney, if you missed 
me, for you were deliberate enough ,”—Gratiaiis Life and 
Times, 


THE EARL OF DERBY. 

His Mannebi. —Gladstone’s manner, says Professor Pryme, 

“ 1 never saw excelled except by I.»ord Derby’s, when he 
was in the House (jf Commons. The speaking of 
was like a stream pouring forth; or it might be described 
as if they were rjpading from a book, I have heard Pitt, 
Fox, ^nd other great speakers, but never any to equal*Lord 
Derby, when Mr. Stanley, for elegance and sweetness of 
expressioiT. ”—A utobiographic RecoUedwiit. 

His First Speech. —Mr. Stanley* was three years in the 
House of Commons befote he took part in its debates. His 
first speech was made in 1824, upoif a bill for lighting 
Manchester with gas. Sir James Mackintosh, who spoke 
after him, very highly |:ompliraented the young member on 
his performance, and said, “No man could have witnessed 
with greater satisfaction than himself an accession to Jjhe 
talents of the House which was calculated to give lustre to 
its character and strengthen its influence; and this was moi^ 
particularly a subject of satisfaction to him when he reflected 
that these talents wer^ likely to be employed in supporting 
principles which he conscientiously believed to b^ meftt 
beneficial to the country.” 

Parliamentary Instinct. —Macaulay, in his essay on 
Chatham, thus alludes to the readiness in debate which Mr. 
Stanley*manifested from the first“ Scarcely any person 
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has ever become a great debater without long^^practice and 
many failures. St was by slow degrees, as Burke said, that 
Charles" Fox became the most brilliant and powerful debater 
^hat ever lived. Charles Fox himself attributed his own 
success to the resolution which he formed ^when very young, 
of speaking, well or ill, at Igast once every night. ‘ Duriiig 
five whole sessions,’ he used to say, ‘ 1 spoke every night 
but one, and I regret only that J did not spedk on that 
night too.’ Indeed, with the exception of Mr. Stanley, 
whose knowledge of the science of parliamentary defence 
resembles an instinct, it would be difficult to tfame any 
eminent debater who has not made himselj" a master of his 
art at the expense of his audience.” 

TcA Storm. —^The Coercion Bill, introduced when 
Mr. Stanley was Secretary for Ireland, * gave occasion for 
one of the most effective displays of his elotpience. The 
incident is thus narrated by Earl Russell'(“ Selections from 
Speeches,” &c.). “ It was thought right that Lord Althorj), 

as the leader of the Government in the House of Commons, 
should bring in the J,lill. He did so in a manner tame 
and ineffective. His detail of the outrages committed in 
Ireland was like reading a few of the blackest pages of 
the ‘ Newgate Calendar.’ The Liberal majority were dis¬ 
appointed, sullen, and ready to break out into mutiny against 
their chief. Mr. Stanley, who was sitting next to me, greatly 
annoyed at the aspect of J:he House, said to me, ^ I meant 
n<^ to have spoken till to-morrow night, but J find I must 
s|^eak to-night’ He took Lord Altliorp's box of official 
papers, and went upstairs to a room where he could look 
over them quietly. After the debate^had proceeded for two 
or three hours longer, with no change of temper in the 
House, Mr. Stanley rose. He explained, with admirable 
clearness, the insecure and alarming state of Ireland- He 
then went over, case by case, the more dreadful of the out¬ 
rages which had been committed. He detailed, with striking 
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effect, the cirj^umstlnces attending Ae murder of a clergy¬ 
man and the agony of his widow, who, erftef seeing her 
Imsband murdered, had to bearjn terror running knbeks at 
the dbor, kept on all night by the miscreants who*had com¬ 
mitted the crime. The House became appalled and agitated 
at dreadful picture which he ^placed before their eyes; 
they felt for the sorrows of the innoc^t; they were shocked 
at the dominion of assassins and robbers. When he had 
produced a thrilling effect *by these descriptions he turned 
upon O’Connell, who led the opposition to the measure, and 
who seemed a short time before about to achieve a triumph 
in favour of sedition and anarchy. He recalled to the 
recollection of tlie House^ of Commons that, at a recent 
])ublic meeting, O’Connell had spoken of the Hou^e, 
('ommons as 658 scoundrels. In a tempest of scorn and 
indignation, he excited the anger of the men thus designated 
against the author'of flie calumny. The House, which two 
hours before seemed about to yield to the great agitator, 
was now alniost ready to tear him to pieces. In the midst 
of the storm which his eloquence had raised he sat down, 
having achieved one of tli^e greatest triumphs of elo([uence 
ever won in a popular assembly by the ppwers of oratory.” 

A Slip. —We remember (says the writer of a biographical 
notice in the Standard) to have heard Lord Macaulay say 
that no one ever atteftipted to catch Lord Stanley trip- 
ping, and to interrupt him in his speech, without coming 
by the worst in the encounter. He might well say lb, 
for he was himself an example of the tnith of his 
words. On one occasion, in the full rush and torrent 
his eloquence, Lord Stanley used the expression “ mutually 
suicidal.” It was, perhaps, not strictly defensible, aqd tl^ 
slip was too much for the “ book in breeches,” who was 
then sitting on the front bench in opposition, to pass over. 
Half rising from his seat, and removing his hat with well- 
affected •courtesy, he repeated the words in an inquiring 
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tone, “ Mutually suic^al ?j Lord StaiLey clicked himself 
or an instant* looked his antagonist full in the face, and, 
without attempting to justify the expression, contemptuously 
^replied, * The right honourable gentleman is a great verbal 
critic.” The cheers of the House showed^the retort had told. 

“ The Rupert of Debate.” —^This well-known epi*-het 
was applied to Lord Stanley by l^^ord Lytton in his early 
poem, “The New Timon.” The following is*the passage 
in which it occurs :— 

“The Twrilliant chief, irteifularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupert of Debate ! 

Nor gout nor toil his freshness can destroy^ 

And time still leaves all Eton in the boy. 

First in the class and keenest in the ring, 

He saps like Clladstone and he fights like Spring. 

Ev'n at the feast his pluck pervades the board, 

And dauntless gametqcks symbolise their lord. 

Lo whffi'e atilt at friend—if barrell from foe— 

He scours the ground and volunteers the blow, 

And, tired with conquest over Dan and Snob, 

Plants a sly bruiser on the nose of Bob ; ^ 

Decorous Bob, too friendly to reprove, 

Suggests fresh fighting in the next remove, 

And prompts his chum, in hopes the vein to cool, 

To the prkn benches of Ihc upper school. 

Yet who not listen^ with delighted smile 
To the pure Saxon of that silver style? 

In the clear style a heart as clear is seen, 

Prompt to the rash—revolting from the mean." 

' The Democratic Tide.— It was often ipiputed to the 
Karl of Derby that he had said he considered it his mission 
“ stem the tide of democracy.” The exact phrase did 
not proceed from his own mouth, but it originated in a 
IpassSge of a speech he delivered in the House of Lords on 
the 15th of March, 1852. Replying to a question from 
Lord Beaumont as to the intentions of the new Government 
with respect to duties on corn, Earl Derby (according to 
.^'Hansard”) said) “ We are threatened with far mo.-e serious 
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consequenceS||:lian jpould result fjjom tlie imposition of a 4s., 
5s., or 7s. duty on foreign corn. The question before us is, 
whether the Government of this country can be carried on, 
and in to the principles on which it is to be c^ried 
And when 1 appeal to the country it will be on these grounds : 
VVil^ you, Protectionists and Fr^e Traders, all you who 
desire the advantage all the int^sts of the country, 
jdace ^our* confidence in, and give your support to, a 
Government which, in the hour of peril, did jiot hesitate to 
take the post of danger when the helmsman had left the 
lielm ? 1^*111 you support a Government wfiich is exertixig 
itself to protect j;he country against any hostile attack, to 
maintain the peace of the world, to maintain and uphold 
the Protestant institutions of the country, to give, tA 
utmost of its power,•religious and moral education through¬ 
out the land ; and which will ex^ itself moreover, T don't 
hesitate to say, to* stem with some opposition, to supply 
some barrier against the current of that continually increas¬ 
ing and encroaching democratic influence in this nation, 
which is bent on throwing the whole ppwer and authority of 
the Government nominally into the hands of the masses, 
but practically and really into tho^e qf, demagogues and 
republicans, who exercise an influence over those unthinking 
masses—will you, I say, support a Government which is . 
determined to resist thfit noxious and dangerous influence, 
and to preserve inviolate the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
rights of your^lordships’ House, and the liberties of a freelf- 
elected and freely-represented House of Commons ? These^ 
my lords, are the questions on which, when I go to thei ' 
country, I make my appeal, on behalf of myself and of my 
colleagues ; and, in the words which are placed in* th^ 


mouths of the meanest felons that stand in the prisoner’s 
dock, but which are not unworthy of the mouth of the first 
minister of the first country in the world, I say, ‘ I elect 
that we shall be tried by God and bur country,’ ” 


4 
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The ‘^Leap in A:e Dark.”- —On me t^yrd reading of 
the Refonrf Biil in the Hl^use of Lords, August 6th, 1867, 
the Ekrl of Derby said, “Nodoubt we are making a^reat 
^ experiment and * taking a leap in the dark,’ but I ha!\re the 
greatest confidence in the sound sense of my fellow country¬ 
men, and I entertain a strong hope that* the extended fran¬ 
chise whieh we are now conferring ux^on them will be the 
means of placing the institutions of this country on a firmer 
basis, and that the passing o^ the measure will tend to 
increase the loyalty and contentment of a great portion of 
her Majesty’s subjects.”— Hansard. 

MR. DISRAELI. 

His First Appearance. —Mr. Disraeli was first re¬ 
turned to Parliament in 1837, as representative of Maid- 
stohe, and delivered his maiden speech on the 7th of 
December in that year, on Irish election petitions. * He was 
heard with continual interruptions, but concluded with a 
prophecy which has. become famous. The following was 
his peroration, as given in “ Hatisard “ Nothing was so 
easy as to laugh. - He wislwjd before he sat down to show 
the House clearly their position. When they remembered 
that, in spite of the support of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin (Mr, O'Connell) and hi# well-disciplined band of 
patriots, there was a little shyness exhibited by former sup¬ 
porters of her Majesty’s Government—^when tjiey recollected 
the ‘new loves’ and the ‘old loves' in which so much of 
« passion and recrimination was mixed up between the noble 
Tityrus of the Treasury bench and the learned Daphne of 
tXisfeeard (loud laughter)—notwithstanding the amantium 
iroR had resulted, as he had always expected, in the amoris 
inttgraiio (renewed laughter)—^notwithstanding that political 
duel had been fought, in which more than one shot was 
. interchange but in which recourse was had to*the secure 
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cartridges (laughter)—^notwithstanding 
emancipated Ireland and ensiav& England, ndble lord 
might wave in one hand the keys of St. Peter, and In dto 
other-*-(the shouts that followed drowned the condUadh of ^ 
the sentence). ^Let them see the philosophical prejudice, 
of ijan.* He would certainly gkdly hear a cheer, even 
though it came from the lips of a p^tical opponent He 
was not at *311 surprised at the reception which he had 
experienced. He had hegun several times many ttogs,; 
and he had often succeeded at last He would sit down 
now, but tlie time would come when they would hear hint” 
The Whigs caught Bathhjg.— 'It was in a debate on 
the opening of letters at the Post OiSice, in 1845, that 
Mr. Disraeli used this celebrated illustration of the tapticR, ^ 
of Sir Robert Peel. •He said, “ I know there are some who 
think that he is looking out for new allies. I never believed 
any tiling of the kJhd. The position, of the right hon. 
gentleman is clear and (|precise, I do not believe he is 
looking to any coalition, although many of my constituents 
do. The right hon. gentleman has only exactly to remain 
where he is. The right hpn. gentleman caught the Whigs 
bathing and walked away with their 'clotbes. He has left 
them in the full enjoyment of their lib©al position, and he 
is himself a strict conservative of their garments.”^-' 
Hansard. • 

“Tea-Kettle Precedents,”— When Sir Robert Peel 
introduced the Bill for the increased, grant to Maynooth, h<f 
rested his arguments less upon any broad scheme of policy 
which might have compromised him ,directly with powerful*^ 
parties, than upon the fact that the principle had been 
sanctioned, though . pbsfcurely, by parliamentary autho|ity.^ 
This gave occasion to Mr, Disraeli to make a hit at the 
Premier, which was at once humorous and true. He said 
that with him great measures were always rested on gitnall 
precedents; that he always traced the steam-ei^gine back to ^ 






the tea-kettle; thaf, in.fact, all h| precedents were 
^‘iea-kettlel prbcedents.”---iW«mV ** Critical Biography of 
JOisraelV^ 

Heedless Rhetoric. —During the debate on th% Irish 
.Church in 18^8, Mr. Disraeli was often^taunted with argu¬ 
ments he had used in ^ speech on the state of Ireland 
in 1844, He said, in one of lys replies: I have been 
reminded in the course of this debate of expreftsiori’s which 
I used five-|nd-twenty years ago. I could remind other 
gentlemen of expressions they used on the same subject 
five-and-twenty years ago; but I do not much eare for that 
sort of thing. With reference, however, to that passage 
which has been quoted h*om a speech made by me, T may 
scjreift^k that it appeared to me at the time 1 made it that 
nobody listened to it It seemed to rftc that 1 was pouring 
water upon sand, but it sterns now that the water came from 
' a golden goblet With regard to the passage from that 
speech, there are many remarku which, if I wtmtcd to 
vindicate or defend myself, 1 might legiti'mately,make. * * 
All this I might s^y; but I do not care to say it, and I 
do not wish to say it, because, in my conscience the sen¬ 
timent of that speech waft right It may have been ex¬ 
pressed with the hee^dless rhetoric which I suppose is the 
appanage of all who sit below the gangway; but in my 
historical conscience the sentinffent of that speech was 
right”— Hansard. 

An Appeal to the Jury.— In the debate on Mr. 
Gladstone's Irish Church resolutions, in April, 1868, 
. Mr, Disraeli said :—The only objection which I have to 
the attacks of the noble lord (Cranbome) is that they in- 
Yaissial; 4 y produce an echo from the other side. When the 
bark is heard from this side, the right hon. member for 
Calue emerges, I will not say from his cave,* but perhaps 
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* TfaiS Cave af Adultam^t^oe page 64. 
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from a more cynical habitation. He joins imilkediately m 
the chorus of reciprocal malignity— * 

' Aad hails with horrid melody the mooa/ 

• . ’’ 

The righl hon. gentleman was extremely exuberant 

in h^s comments upon mj character ,%nd career. I wiE not , 

trouble* the •House with a defence of that character and 

career. I have lived in fhfs House more than thirty years, 

and can truly say that during that time comments upon my 

character and career have been tolerably free and plain, 

But the House has been' the jury of my life, and it allows 

me now here to address it, and therefore here is not the 

place in which I think it necessary to vindicate myseE” ,, 

* 

THOMAS SLINGSB’/ BUNCOMBE. 

• . • j , 

Persevering Bribery. —Mr. Duncombe first stood 
a contest for Pontefract in 31821; took an enormous 
deal of troftble in canvassing, and spent much money in 
bribery, but was unsuccessful. In 18^ he was again in the 
field as a parliamentary candidate, and ventured to 
contest a family, borough (Hertford) with its proprietor. 
He again failed, after spending much money. In the 
general election of i8f6, Hertford' was again canvasse<i 
by him in opposition to Mr. Henry Bulwer, who was then 
commencing his political career. There w^ three claimants 
for the suffrages of the electors; die borough returned two, 
and the fight was for the second place, Mr. Duncombe. 
having bribed handsomely secured a majority.—“ by* 

his Son. . • * , 

Maintainin<s his Point. —In August^ 1831, Mr. 
burn brought an accusation against; Lord Durham for in¬ 
terfering in an election. Mr. Duncombe pronounced, it 
a base ^nd wicked cdumny,** There was a tremi^dous 
call of “Chair!’’ ari 4 the chairman administered ,4 nfild* 
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i«moiistrati6e, saying* that in Mr. Dimcombe’s calmer and 
more feober momeiifcs be would not use such terms. The 
latter answered, undauntedly, “ I am quite calm, and^ sober 
enough, and mean what I say.” Down upon him came Sir 
Robert Sir Henry Ifardinge, Sir rienry Inglis ; dpwn 
upon him came ibe parliamentary ^magnates from both sides 
of the House, threatening, ad^^sing, and insisting'' on an 
explanation; ljut the bold reformer heeded not the menaces, 
cared not for ^he advice, and openly declared that he had 
spoken the truth, and meant to maintain it. Hfe firmness 
conquered his opponents, and Mr. Goulbum pocketed the 
affront— Tbi(L 

An Equivocal Compliment. —On one occasion Mi. 
Jlimcombe received a present from a Lee^s clothier, a political 
admirer, accompanied by ^he following note :—“ Briggate, 
i.,eefls, July 6th, 1842. , Sir,—I take the liberty of sending 
you a trowsers piece, three yards in length, made from*^' devil’s 
dust * and * cotton/ If you think it is not suimble wear for 
a gentleman, be kind enough to hand it to Mr. Busfield 
Eerrand, as a reward for his enormous lying. I can supply 
you with any quantity at fourpence-halfpenny per yard. 
There are thousands of persons in ^is town who admire 
your honest and independent conduct, and only regret that 
you are not better supported in the House.—I remain your 
^dient servant, Wm. Whitehead.” — Ibid. 

LORD ELDON. 

First Election Speech.*— Mr. Scott (afterwards 
ItOPdfEMon) put up for Weobly in June, 1783, and being 
returned,, took his seaE for the first time as representative of 
that ’ He says he delivered his speech to the crowd 

from the top of a heap of stones. “ My audience^ liked the 
speech, and t €Na<kdi as I begun, by kissing the prettiest 
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girl in the place—very pleaAnt, inde^ci. 

Lives y • 

Rcceiving the Great Seals.—O nthea4th A|iril, 1801, 
the King handed over the Great Seals to Lord EldpR- 1 * 
do not know,” he lays, referring to this circumstance, “ what 
ma^e George III, so fond of me* but^^e was fond of me. 
When f went to him for 6ie seals, he fed his coat buttoned 
at the lower part, and puttiftg his right hand within, he drew 
them out from the left side, saying, ‘ I givi them to you 
from my haart^!’— 1 ViI/s*s *^^Lord EidonJ^ •' 

Tailors and Turncoats.— Wh’le the Catholic Relief 
Bill was making progress in the House of Commons, there 
were, from the commencement of the- session, nightly 
skirmishes in the House of Lords on the presentation ot^ 
petitions for and against the measure. The Chancellor 
(Lyndhurst, who had changed sides on the^question) some¬ 
times mixed in these, and received painful scratches., Lord 
Eldon presenting an Anti-Catholic petition from the Com¬ 
pany of Tailors at Glasgow, the Chancellor, still sitting on 
the woolsack, said, in a stage whisper* loud enough to be 
heard in the galleries : What 1 do tailors trouble them¬ 
selves with such measures Lord Eldon; “My noble 
and learned friend might have been aware that tailors 
cannot like turncoats,^' • (A loud laugh.)— Campbell*s *^Life 
of LyfidhurstP 

Consistency. —^When Lord Encombe, Lewd Eldonte 
grandson, received his doctor’s degree at the hands of the ^ 
Duke of Wellington—then Chancellor of the University df • 
Oxford—Lord Eldon was present as High Steward, and 'was 
treated with great respett and attention. He himself routes 
the following anecdote:—“What charmed me very muc8 
when I left the theatre, and was trying to gel to my carriage, 
was : one man in the crowd Shouted out, ‘ Herd’s old Eldon! 
Cheer him; for he nevet ratted! * 1 was very much de%htedi 
for I never did rat I wih not jay I have beei^i right tfemigtf 
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life, I ma.y^ h^ve been wfong; but I will say that I have 
been consistent.”— Wilises ^*Lord Eldon.” 

ELWES, THE MISER, 

« 

Unwigging a Membbr, —Elwes, who had a seat in 
Parliament, wore a wig; it looked*"as if it miglit hav^e been 
picked ofif a hedge or a scare-crow. At that time we used 
to wear dress swords occasionally at the House; for instance, 
if going to the«opera. One day, Bankes, whose^carriage is 
stiff and lofty, had on his sword, and was seated next to 
Elwes, who leant his head forward just as Bankes was rising 
up to leave his place, when the hilt of his sword came in 
contact with Elwes' wig, which it whisked off and bore away. 
The House was instantly iiua roar of laughter. I never shall 
forge^t the scene,. There was old Elwesy withoiii his wig, 
darting forward to reclaim it; and Bankes marching cjn ([uite 
unconscious of the sword-knot which he wore, and wonder¬ 
ing what the laugh was aboMt'^If^rford’s ^^RkoUections of 

WUberfomr 

c LORD ERf5KINE. 

His Maiden Speech and Partjamentary Failure.— 
Erskine was returned to Parliament jbr Portsmouth, Novem¬ 
ber 20th. 1783, and delivered his maiden speech on Fox's 
I^jdia Bill. Pitt sat, evidently intending to reply, with pen 
and paper in his hand, prepared to catch the^'argument.s of 
this formidable adversary. He wrote a word or two. Erskine 
proceeded \ but with every additional sentence Pitt’s atten¬ 
tion |o the paper relaxed, his look**became more careless, 
And fte obviously began to think the orator less and less 
worthy of his attention. At length, when every eye in the 
house was,,fixedAlpon him, with a contemptuous smile he 
dashed the pen through the paper, and flung them on the 
Soor. F^kine ney©ramcpvered from this expression of dis- 
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ter^ he stril|ggled through remainder 
of his speech, and sank into his seat dispirited, an<J shorn 
of hip fame.— Crcly^s Life of George IVf jSir Wraxall 
says of this speech: “ Erskine’s enemies prdnounced» 
the performance •tame, and destitute of the animatibn 
whfch so powerfully characterised his speeches in West¬ 
minster K^all. They fiaaintained that, however resplen¬ 
dent he appeared as an advocate while addressing a jury, he 
fell to the level of an ordinary man, if notH)elow it, when 
seated on^the ministerial bench, where ancrther $pecies of 
oratory was demanded to impress conviction or to extort 
admiration. To'me, who, having never witnessed his juris¬ 
prudential talents, could not make any such comparison, 
he appeared to exhibit shining powers of declamation.' 
Lord Byron said of Erskine’s parliamentary oratory : I 
don’t know what Krskine may haye been at the barj but in 
the Hpuse I wish him at the bar once morc.^' Butler, 
in his Reminiscences,” relates that, Fox having made 
an able si 5 eech, Mr, Erskine followed him with' one of 
the very same import Pitt rose ft) answer them. He 
announced his intention* to reply to both. “ But,” said 
he, “ I shall make no mentiorf of whal was said by the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last j he did no more than 
regularly repeat what vfis said by the member who preceded 
him, and regularly weaken all he repeated.” 

Defence of Liberty. —During the session of i795'Xj6 
Mr. Erskine* distinguished himself in Parliament . by his ^ 
strenuous opposition to two measures, which were, as he *. 
conceived, directed against the liberty of the subject. Upoft 
the first of these (the» Seditious Meetings Bill) he spoke 
with an energy and boldness not often exhibited witMSn tftte 


walls of Parliament. ‘ If the King's ministers,’” said he, 
adopting the words of Lord Chatham, ‘ will not admit a 
coiistitutjpnai question to be decided on according to the 
forms and on the principles of the constitution, it must theft 
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be decided m sgme other Aanner; ^and rather than that it 
should be given up—rather than the nation should surrender 
their birthright* to a despotic minister—I hope, my l#rds, 
bid as I am, I ^all see the question brought to issue, and 
fairly tried between the people and the Gd^ernment' With 
the sanction of the sentinfents of the venerable and ilfts- 
trious Earl of Chatham, I will maintain that tha people of 
England shbuld defend their righft, if necessary, by the last 
extremity to wlltch free men can resort. For my own part, 
I shall neva* c 5 ase to struggle in support of liberty. In no 
situation will I desert the cause. I was bom a free man, 
and, by God, I will never die a slave I”— ^oscoe's “ Eminent 
^riftsh Lawyers^' 

Whitebait and Seal, —^"When Ersktne was Chancellor, 
being asked by die Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
would attend the ministerial fish dinner to be given at 
Greenwich, at the end of the session, he answered, To be 
sure I will 5 what would your fish dinner be withotrt the 
Great Seal?”— Campbell’s 

♦LORD FALKLAND. 

His Saying about Bishops. —When Sir Edward Dering's 
bill ** for the extirpation of episcopacy” was under discussion 
in committee, in 1641, as the proceedings were protracted 
fwsm day to day, the 'House began to lose interest in the 
matter, and the attendance of members consequently fell 
• dfif; *tthey only who prosecuted the bill with impatience 
remaining in the House,” says Clarendon, in his “ History,” 
andthe others who abhorred it, growing weary of so tire¬ 
some an attendance, left the House at dinner time, and 
after^rds followed their pleasures; so that the Lord Falk¬ 
land was wont to say, *1hat they who hated bishops hated 
them worse than the devil, *and that they who lo^ed them 
Sid not love so well as their dinner/” 
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HENRY FLOOP, 

Retaijation. —'Courtenay silenced Flood in the lEogli^h' 
House by a crushing reply to a hasty dhbut of the riyal of 
GAttan in Ireland. I asked Cdurtei||^y (for I like to trace 
motives) if*he; had notlome personal provocation; fo'i* the 
acrimony of his answer sfeemed to me, as I read it, to in¬ 
volve it, Courtenay said ‘‘he had; that, ’w^en in Ireland 
(being anjrishman), at the bar of the'Irish House of Com¬ 
mons, Flood had made a personal and unfair attack upon 
himself, who, nol being a member of that House, could not 
defend himself; and that some years afterwards«the oppor¬ 
tunity of retort offering in the English Parliament, he could 
not resist it.” He certainly repaid Flood with interest, for 
Flood never made any figure, and only made a speeiph or 
two afterwards, in the English House of Commons. I must 
except, however, his speech on refornr, in 1790, which Fox 
called “the best speech he ever heard upon that subject”— 
Byron {Moore's 

A Wooden ChiACLE,~One of Flood’s methods of “ dis¬ 
quieting ” a minister was the plying him wf^ inconvenient 
questions. On one of these occasions (in the Iri^ Parlia¬ 
ment) the Secretary referred him to some subaltern who was 
absent “Well, well,” said he, ^ I must be content to wait 
Formerly the oak of Dodona uttered its own oracles, 
the wooden oracle of our Treasury is compelled to give his ' 
responses by deputy .”—Curran and his Caniemporaries. ^ « 

Whipping the “Whip.” —Flood once thus ludicrously 
affrighted the luckless ** Whipper-in” of the Irish House> us 
he crossed him during his speech. “ What is that I se^? 
Shall the Temple of Freedom be still haunted by the foul 
fiend of bribery and corruption ? I see personified before 
me an i^jcarhation of that evil principle which lives by the 
destruction of public virtue.”— Ibid. 
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• CMARLES JAMES FOX. 

• Fox AND PiTt IN Childhood. —In 1767, Lady Mid¬ 
land, mother of Fox» paid a visit to Lady QJiatham, of which 
she gave thjfe following account to her husband :—“ I h%ve 
been this morning with Lady Heste» Pitt; and there i§ little 
William Pitt, now eight years old, and really th*e cleverest 
child 1 ever s%w, and brought up so strictly and so proper 
in his behaviouj* that—mark my words—that little boy will 
be a thorn in Charles's side as long as he lives.^ A very 
singular prediction, showing not only the early cleverness of 
the two b<^s, but the cherished ambition of tlieir parents, 
wihe wise strictness of Lord and Lady Chatham, and the 
sagacity of Lady Holland.— Pusseifs of Fox'" 

FmsT Appearance op Fox in PARy ament, and his 
EarlV Speeches.— ^Charles Fox was returned for Midhurst 
in May, 1768, when he was only nineteen years and four 
months old. He took his seat in the following November.*" 
He made his first speech in the House of Commons on the 
9th of March, 1769, when he was little more than twenty 
years of age. It seems to have been on a point of order— 
a singular topic for so young a man. * * * On the 8th 
of May he spoke against the petiljon of the electors of 
Middlesex in favour of their right of electing Wilkes. Of 
this speech Horace Walpole observes : “ Charles Fox, not 
yet twentyH3ne, answered Burke with great quickness and 
^ parts, but with confidence equally premature.” Sir Richard 
Heron, in a letter to Sir Charles Bunbury, says: “Mr. 
ClWles Fox, who, I suppose was ^our schoolfellow, and 
is but twenty, made a great- figure last night upon the 
petition, of the Middlesex freeholders. He spoke with great 
spirit, in very parliamentary language, and entered very 

• $. Rogers mentidnS, on Fox’s authority, that he was atfoad at the 
ISme his election, 
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deeply into fifeie question on corjptitutional principle*” Lotd 
Holland, proud of his favourite boy, writed^ thus to his 
friend Mr. Campbell, of Cawdor: ‘‘I am told (sCnd wil¬ 
lingly believe it) Charles Fox spoke extremely wdil. It wa^ 
all off-hand, all argumentative, in reply to Hr. Burke md 

Wedderbume, and excessively well indeed. I tot it 
spoke of by everybocjy as a most ^traordinary things 
and f am? you see, hot^ a little pleased with it." I am 
told Charles can never make a better speech than he 
did on Monday.”—Horace Walpole writes to Sir 
Horace Mann in April, 1772 I went to the House 
of Commons ^he other day to hear Charles Fox, con¬ 
trary to a resolution I had made never to set my foot 
there again. It is strange how disuse makes one awkward . 
1 felt a palpitation, as if I were going to speak there my¬ 
self. The object answered : Fox’s abilities are amazing at 
so very early a period, especially under *the circumsi'ances 
of sudi a dissolute life. He was just arrived from New¬ 
market, had sat up drinking all night, and had not been in 
bed. How such talents make one laugh at Tally’s rules for 
an orator, and his indefatigable application. His laboured 
orations are puerile in comparison of this boy’s manly 
reason.” 

The Artist’s Sketch. —Lord Holland relates the fol¬ 
lowing apropos of tfie personal appearance of Fox:— 
“ I have in my possession a singular proof of the figure anil 
impression Hr. Fox made on his first appearance as an oratb. 
A young artist, and I believe a reporter of debates, a 
Surtees, of Mainforth, happened to be in the galle.)y 
when he first spoke.^ At that period no stranger was 
allowed to make notes, or take any paper or note-bo^ into 
the gallery for that purpose. But this gentleman, struck 
with the appearance of the youthful orator, tore off part of 
his shirt, and sketched on it, with a pencil or burnt stick, 
a likenAs of him, which he afterwards tried to finish at his 
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lodgings, and which, owing^to the care of Sharpe and 
Iqndness of 'Mfi- Fletcher, is still preserved in my possession 
at Holland House, retaining many traits of resemblance to 
^the dark, mtelligent, and animated feahires of Mr. Fox;” 

Characteristics of his Speeches. —Conversation 
Sharpe relates of Mr. Fox tliat he sometimes put the argu¬ 
ments of his adversaries in such an^ advantageous light that 
his friends were alarmed lest he should fail to a»swer*them. 
To state one by one the arguments of the Opposition, and 
one by one to reply to them, was the characteristic of his 
speaking, and without the aid of this text upoR which to 
hang his comments he could make dittle^ progress. His 
opening speeches were almost always bad. Until he got 
^.warmed wfth his subject he hesitated and stammered, and 
he often continued for long together in a*tame and common* 
place strain. Even in hif highest flights he indulged in 
incesfeant repetitions, was negligent in his language, and was 
neither polished nor exact in his style. Notwithsteinding 
these defects, he exercised a prodigious influen<je over his 
hearers. “ He forgot Jiimsel^^’ says Sir Tames Mackintosh, 
“and ever3rthing around him, ^He darted fire into his 
audience. Torrents of impetuous and irresistible eloquence 
swept along their feelings and convictions .”—Quarterly 
jRepiew, 

The Magician's Wand, —A Freifch gentleman expressed 
some surprise at the immense influence which Fox, a man 
pleasure, ruined by the dice-box and the turf, exercised 
^ver the English nation. “ You have not,” said Pitt, “ been 
under the wand of the magician .”—Macaulays Biography 
iifPiity 

(3 Qy|:tLTNO Interruption.-^Bu? for the inferiority of 
the subject, the speech upon the Westminster scrutiny, in 
1784, might perhaps be placed at the head of all his 
speeches. * ♦ * A fortunate cry of “Order 1” which he 
nearly raised in the very exordiuip, by affirming that “ far 
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from expectirjg any indulgence, could scarcely hope for 
bare justice from the House," gave him occasioif for dwelling 
on this topic, and pressing it home with additionaSl illus¬ 
tration; till the redoubled blows and repeated*bursts of^ 
extemporaneous declamation almost overpowered the 
audience, while tfiey wholly bore down any further inters 
rM^\OTi.~~-Brougham!s “ ^tatesmm^ 

The S(fVEREiGN People, —In the beginning of May, 
1798, the Duke of Norfolk presided at a |reat dinner of 
the Whig Club. At the close of the evening he gave as a 
toast, “Oar Sovereign—^the Peopleor, as Lord Holland 
relates it, “ The people—our Sovereign." Upon the report 
of these doings he was dismissed by the Crown from tl:»e 
Lord Lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Fox, « 
glad to defend whdt he considered the true doctrine, went 
afterwards to the Whig Club, and gave the same toast which 
had caused so much offence in the mouth of the Duke of 
Norfolk, For this Pitt struck his name out of the Privy 
Council.— ^usscirsLife of Fox^^ 

The Commons not a Place of Importance.— 

When Mr. Grey’s father, ^r Charles Grey, was made a peer, 
Fox wrote thus to Mr. Grey “ I am veiy much concerned, 
indeed, to hear of your father’s peerage, more especially as 
1 understand it vexes you very much. It is undoubtedly a 
provoking event; but, According to my notions, the consti¬ 
tution of the country is declining so rapidly, that the House 
of Common^ has in a great measure ceased, and wi^^ 
shortly entirely cease, to be a place of much importance,"— 
Fo 3 (^s Correspondence, • 

Foxiana. —‘The following facts respecting Fox are given 
in S. Rogers’ Recollections":—^Lord Grenville said/** his 
speeches were full of repetitions. He used to say that it 
was necessary to hammer it into them ; but I rather think he 
could not do otherwise,” Lord. Holland related that when 

he first entered office, being dissatisfied with his handwriting. 
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he took lessons. George I^I. (said the Duke^f Wellington) 
was no list^eff When Fox came out of the closet once, 
somebody said, “ You have had a long audience.” “ Given 
g one, you Tnean,” was his answer. 

Grattan's Character of Fox. —His name excites 
tenderness and wonder. ^To do justice to that immortal 
person, you mu.st not limit your ^ew to his country, liis 
genius was not confined to England; it wa;? seen three 
thousand mil^s off, in communicating freedom to the 
Americans; was visible 1 know not how far, off, in 
ameliorating the condition of the Indian; it was«discernible 
on the coast of Africa, in accomplishing, the abolition of 
the slave trade. You are to measure the magnitude of his 
» mind by parallels of latitude. His heart was as soft as lliat 
of a woman; his intellect w'as adamant .—Curran and his 
Contemporaries. * 

Duel uetwern Fox and Mr. Adam. -Mr. Fox had 
made a vehement attack on Mr, Adam, who had thanged 
from the Opposition to the Ministerial side, anij had given 
as a reason for his cliauge that, although the ministers w'cre 
not very competent, no persons tn^^re competent w^re to be 
found among their .opponents. Mr. Fox, confounding mental 
power with moral rectitude, described the minister as turning 
round on his, new defender, and saying to him, “Begone, 
begone, wretch! who delightest in “libelling mankind, con¬ 
founding virtue and vice, and insulting the man whom thou 
'/Jretendest to defend, by saying to his face that, he certainly is 
infamous, but thJ.t there are others still more so.” Mr. Adam 
-having in vain endeavoured to obtain an explanation of this 
speech from Mr. Fox, to be inserted in the newspapers, sent 
Maj^ Humberston to arrange the particulars of a hostile 
meeting. The meeting accordingly took place in Hyde Park, 
at eight o’clock in the morning of the 29th of November. 
After the ground had been measured, Mr. Adam desired 
fMr, Fox to fire; to which Mr. Fox replied, “Sir,*! have no 
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quarrel with 5 ^u, do you 6re.” « Mr. Adam fired; Mr. Fox 
then fired without effect. Upon this the sJtcofids, Colonel 
Fitzpatrick and Major Humberston, interfered, asking Mr. 
Adam if he was satisfied. Mr, Adam replied, “ Will Mr. Fox, 
declare he meant,no personal attack upon my character?” 
Up^on which Mr. Fox said, “T^Jis was no place for apo* 
logics,” and desired Mr#Adam to go on. Mr. Adam fired 
his second* pistol without effect. Mr. Fox fired his re*’ 
maining pistol in the air, and said that, as,the affair was 
ended, he had no difficulty in declaring he pieant no more 
personal affront to Mr. Adam than he did to either of the 
other gentlemen4)resent. Mr. Adam replied, “Sir, you have 
behaved like a man of honour.” Mr. Fox then mentioned 
that he believed himself wounded. On opening his waist¬ 
coat, it was found’ that Mr. Adames first ball had taken 
effect, but that the wound was* very slight The wits of 
Opposition said that Mr. Adam had used Govemfnent 
powder^ notorious for being deficient in strength. No men 
were greater friends in after life than Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Adam,— RtisselFs of Fox” • 

The Rivals at Pea(;e.—T he graves of Fox and Pitt, 
in Westminster Abbey, are situated within a few inches of 
each other. Sir Walter Scott thus moralises on the fact, in 

the introduction to the first canto of “ Marmion ”:— 

• 

" Where—taming thought to human pride I— 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 

'Twill trickle to his rival’s bier ; 

O’er Pitt's the mournful requiem sound. 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound, 

'The solemn echo seems to cry— 

‘ Here let their discord \rith them die i 
Speak not for those a separate doom, 

Whom fate made brothers in the tomb ; 

But, search the land of living men, 

Where wilt thou find their like agen ?’" 
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SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 

An IFnready Man. —As a speaker, Francis waJs un¬ 
successful. His own theory on the subject is given by Lady 
Francis in her ‘‘Reminiscences.” “Here I may account 
for his not being a,ready speaker ii^Farliament, except wlhen 
roused by indignation or feeling, when he electrified the 
House, He accounted for it from Lord Bacon’s well-known 
axiom : ‘ Reading makes a full man, writing makes jin exact 
man, speaking makes a ready man.’ ‘ I had enough and too 
much of the former, and none of the latter,rin my youth. A 
vessel ma,^ be too full to part easily with its contents, and 
few orators are very exact men; besides, I had too much 
sensibility, and felt the House was against me. The House 
was Pitt’s, and Pitt could ‘not despise me, but he tried to 
makt it believe* he did.’” Lady Francis adds another 
reason for his hesitation in speaking—namely, that extreme 
anxiety to maintain his secret made him weigl\ every word 
lest it should convict Jiim of being “Junius.” 

* EDWARD GIBBON, 

A Mute Member. —The historian of the Roman Empire 
was returned for Liskeard in i 774 j and sat in Parliament for 
eight sessions. Prudence, he says in his “Autobiography,” 
l^ondemned him to acquiesce in the humble station of a mute. 
P Timidity w^s fortified by pride, and even the success of 
•my pen discouraged the trial of my voice.” In a letter to a 
friend he writes, “ I am still a mute: it is more tremendous 
«hai?*I imagined; the great speakers fill me with despair, the 
bad ones with terror.” Gibbon supported Lord North’s 
administration by his vote, and was appointed one of the 
I.,ords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations. He was 
f employed by the Government, at the outbreak of‘hostilities 
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with France % 1778, to draw jip the official manifesto on 
that occasion. ^ • 

A Contrast. —In a letter to a friend in 1783, describ¬ 
ing his life at Lausanne, the ex-M.P. says: “Adknowledg^ 
that such a life^ is more conducive to happiness than 
five nights in the week passed in the House of Commons, 
or five mornings sperg: at the Custom House.” But in 
his “Autoffiography ” he r^emarks, ‘‘ 1 never found my mind 
more vigorous, nor my composition more hagpy, than in the 
winter hurry of society and Parliament." ^ 

His Application for Diplomatic Employment.— 
The following letter is given in Gibbon's “ Autobiography 
and Correspondence.” The communication is without date, 
nor does the name of the nobleman to whom it was 
addressed appear*: ‘'My Lord ,—1 am ignorant (as I 
ought to be) of the present sfate of our negotiations for 
peace ; I am likewise ignorant how far I may £fppear 
qualified to co-operate in this important and salutary work. 
If, from any advantages of language or local connections, 
your lordship should think my services might be usefully 
employed, particularly in any future intercourse with the 
Court of France, permit me to say that my love of ease and 
literary leisure shall never stand in competition with the 
obligations of duty and gratitude which I owe to his 
Majesty's Government." Gibbon also applied to Lord 
Thurlow, soliciting an appointment as Secretary to, the 
Embassy to .Paris, in 1783. Of the result he writes : “ 
scheme is completely vanished, and I support the disappoii^- 
ment with heroic patience.” 

MR. GLADSTONE. 

A School for Statesmen. —In a speech pn Lord 
Derby’s Reform Bill, March 29th, 1859, Mr. Gladsttm^ 
asked, it not, under Providence, to be attributed to ^ 

• I4 2 4 
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succession of distinguished atatesmen, introdutfed at an. early 
age into this*H( 5 Use, and once made known in this House 
securing to themselves the general favour of their country¬ 
men, that we enjoy our present extension of popular liberty, 
and, above all, the durable form whicl^ that liberty has 
assumed ?”— Hansard. , 

Irish Church Disestablishment. —The first, clear 
intimation of Mr, Gladstone’s policy with respect to the Irish 
Church took Pmhament and the country by surprise. It 
occurred in a debate on the state of Ireland, introduced by 
an independent member (Mr. Maguire), March f6th, i868,* 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government then being in office. After 
speaking some length on the various grievances of which 
► Ireland complained, and of the Church Establishment among 
them, Mr. Gladstone referred to his former speeches on the 
subject, and said^: “ I did not use one wgrd, to my know¬ 
ledge which was contrary to the opinion I held then and 
hold now—namely, that in order to the settlement of the 
question of the Irish Church, that Church, as a State Church, 
must cease to exist. - * * * Without the slightest 

reproach to any of those who bear office in the Irish Church, 
1 am convinced, from a long observation, that that institution 
is, and by the law of its existence must be, the home and last 
refuge of the spirit of ascendancy j and as that which, beyond 
all particular and special measures, we need, is the expulsion 
of the spirit of ascendancy from Ireland, I take leave to say 
^Rat, in order to that expulsion, we must now proceed to 
^deal decisively with that question of the Irish Church.” He 
further remarked, '‘My opinion is that religious equality is 
a phrase that requires further development, and I will 
dcvefdp it further by saying that, in this religious equality 
in Ireland, I, for my part, include in its fullest extent the 
word— 2L very grave word, I do not deny, and I think we 
cannot l>e too careful to estimate its gravity bdfore we come 
to a final conclusion—the very grave word disestablishment 
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If we are to do any good at all 6y meddling jndth the Church 
in Ireland, it must, in my judgment, be by putting att end to 
its existence as a State Church.”— Ibid. With reference to 
the unexpected character of this announcement, Mr, Disraeli 
remarked, in the*debate upon going into committee upon 
Mi* Gladstone’s resolutions (Aprfl 3rd, t^68), that the right 
honourable* gentleman had come forward “all of a,sudden, 
like a thief in the night.” * 

Use of Quotation. —Mr. Gladstone’s* frequent and 
skilful use j>f quotation in debate is well know^; but quota¬ 
tion probably never took a wider range in a brief compass, 
or was more effective, than in the following' passage of his 
speech on moving his Irish Church resolutions, March 30th, 
1868 :—“There arc many who think that to lay hands upon 
the National Church Establishment of a country is a profane 
and unhallowed aCt. I respect that feelit^. I sympathise 
with it, I sympathise with it while I think it my duty to 
overcome and repress it. But if it be an error, it is an error 
entitled to' respect. There is something in the idea of a 
National Establishment of religion, of a solemn appropria¬ 
tion of a part of the commonwealth, for^conferring upon all 
who are ready to receive it what we know to be an inestim¬ 
able benefit; of saving that portion of the inheritance from 
private selfishness, in Older to extract from it, if we can, pure 
and unmixed advantages of the highest order for the popu¬ 
lation at large—there is something in this so attractive, that,^ 
it is an image that must always command the homage of 
the many. It is somewhat like the kingly ghost in 
of which one of the characters of Shakespeare says— 

‘ We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence ; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery.' 

But, sir, this is to view a religious Establishment upon one 
side, only upon what Inmay call the ethereal side. It has 
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likewise a sMe of earth; and here I cannot do better than 
quote Isome lines written by the present Archbishop of 
^Dublin at«a time when his.genius was devoted to the Muses, 
lie said, in speaking of mankind— 

‘ We who did our lineage high 
Draw from beyond th«>starry sky, 

Are yet upon the other side 
To earth and to its^ust allied.’ 

And so the Church Establishment, regarded in its theory 
and in its aim, is beautiful and attractive. Yet wliat is it but 
an appropriation of public property, an ai)ptopriation of the 
fruits of Ifibour and of skill to certain purposes ? and un¬ 
less those purposes be fulfilled, that appropriation cannot be* 
justified. Therefore, sir, I pannot but feel that we must set 
asid^ fears which,thrust themselves upon the imagination, and 
act upon the sober dictates of our judgment. I think it has 
been shown that the cause for action is strong—not for 
precipitate action, not for action beyond our pov^ers, but for 
such action as the opportunities of the times and the con¬ 
dition of Parliament, if there be bht a ready will, will amply 
and easily admit of.* ' If I am asked as to my expectations of 
the issue of this struggle, I begin by frankly avowing that I, 
for one, would not have entered intc| it unless I believed that 
the final hour was about to sound. 

^ ‘ Vemt summa dies et ineluctabile fatum' ’’ 

^ — Hansard, 

\ A Minister’s Duty. —*Ut is the duty of a Minister to 
stand like a wall of adamant between the people and the 
§ove4eign ,”—Speech at Garston^ Nov. 14th, 1868. 

The Lords “ in a Balloon.” —This saying was applied 
freely to the Upper House in 1869, in consequence of an 
expression made use of by Mr. Gladstone in the discussion 
^of the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Church B^ll. The 
following is the Times' repojt of the^passage ;—“The -right 
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hon. gentleman says truly thati we ought to approach in a 
spirit of respect the amendments made b/ tlve House of 
Lords. As I come to discuss them I shall endeavour, and 
my colleagues will do the same, to conform to* that rule. • 
We can hardly expect of the House of Lords that they 
shcjpld appreciate tlie humble considerations which govern 
the special relations between each m^ber of Parliament 
and the portion of the British people that he represents. 
F'roin the great eminence on which they si^ they can no 
more discuss the minute particulars of our transactions than, 
could a maS in a balloon. Had the House of Lords gone 
through the expefience of such-an election as the last, it would 
be absolutely impossible for them, as honourable jaoiiticians,* 
to have consented to the clause [in favour of “ concurrent 
endowment"] which they have put into this bill." 

A Generous .CoMPLiMENT-~Mr. Gladstone’s readiness 
to encourage young and promising members of the House of 
Commons has often been displayed. A striking instance 
occurred in committee on the Irish Church Bill, April 29th, 
1869. Mr. Chaplin, one of the representatives of Lincoln¬ 
shire, had made an able Arst speech against the policy of 
the Government, and the Prqmier,. <*isiiig immediately 
after, thus complimented him:— “ The hon. member 
who has just sat down hSxs admonished us, and myself in 
particular, that the sense of justice is apt to grow dull under 
the influence of a long parliamentary experience. But there 
is one sentiment which 1 can assure him does not grow dub ■ 
under the influence of a long parliamentary experience, ap^ 
that is the sense of pleasure when I hear—whether ,upo» 
these benches or upop those opposite to me—an able, and 
at the same time frank, ingenuous, and manly statement of 
opinion, and one of such a character as to show me that the 
man who makes it is a real addition to the intellectual and 
moral worth and strength of Parliament. Having said this, 

I express my thanks to the hon. member for having shajply 
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challenged i^s; it is right that we should be so challenged, 
and w^ do not shrink from it” 

* FLORB GEORQE GORDON. 

t 

The No Popery Rico'S. —In the session of 1779, an 
Act had been passed for the relief «f the Roman Catholics, 
a measure which induced the formation of the Protestant 
Association, with Lord George Gordon as its president. On 
Monday, Ma)^ 29th, 1780, says the AHnual Register^ a 
meeting was held at Coachmakers’ Hall,' when* it was re-, 
solved, “That the whole body of the Protestant Asso¬ 
ciation do^ttend in St. George’s Fields on Friday next, at 
' ten o’clock in the morning, to accompany his lordship to 
the House of Commons, on the delivery of the Protestant 
petition.” Accordingly, on the day .appointed, many 
thousands assembled at the place*^ of meeting and marched 
in procession to Westminster, preceded by those wfio bore 
the petition against the Catholic Relief Eill. About half¬ 
past two they arrived before the Houses of Parliament, 
when they gave a general shout. Members, as they arrived, 
were subjected to^ gross •outrage and personal violence. 
Almost all were compelled to put blue cockades in their 
hats and call out “No Popery I” wfjilst some were forced 
to, take oaths to vote for the repeal of the obnoxious 
la,#. While the mob were venting their fury on peers 
•^ind commoners alike, their leader harangued them from the 
of the gallery stairs, inciting still further by his language 
Ae storm of savage passions that he had raised. Colonel 
Gordon, a near relative of his lordship’s, addressed him thus : 
“«-My**Lord George, do you intend to bring your rascally 
adherents into the House of Commons ? If you do, the 
first man of them that enters I will plunge my sword, not 
into his, but into your body.” The greater part of the day 
attention of tW House of Commons was taken up in 
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debates concerning the mob. When the};, had obtained 
some degree of order, Lord George introduced his business 
by informing them that he had before him a petition, signed 
by near one hundred and twenty thousand of his Majesty’s * 
Protestant subject!, praying a repeal of the Act passed the 
last«session in favour of the RomSn Catholics, and moved 
to have the* said petition brought up. Mr. Alderman Bull 
seconded the motion, anfl leave was given accordingly. 
Having brought the petition, his lordshif) then moved 
to have* it Jaken* into immediate consideration, and was 
again seconded 1 ^ Mr. Alderman Bull. After some debate 
the House divided, and there, appeared six for the petition 
and 192 against it. Soon after this.the House adjourned, 
and, the mob having dispersed from the avenues of both 
Houses, the Guards, who had be»n called out, were ordered 
home. This demonstration at Westminsten and attempt to^ 
overawe,the Legislature was but the prelude to the fearful 
riots which succeeded, and which resulted in 285 people 
being killed Ijy the troops, and 173 wounded. The number 
of those who, sacking the houses, peristed from inebriation, 
and in the ruins of the demolished buildings, is not known, 
but is believed to have been very consi(ferable. 

SIR jXmes graham, 

The Child Father of the Man.— As a boy he 
exhibited the'future bent of his life. When other boys 
were choosing what they would bcj, he would say, “ I will 
be a statesman.” A stone is still shown in the village 
on which the youthful politician stood and harangue^ hi^ 
playmates .—Professor Prym^s RecollectionsP 

An Inattentive House. —Mr. Graham was first re- 

I 

tu^d for Hull in i8i8, at the age of twenty-six. His 
election cQ^Bt his family ^6,000. His first aj)pearances in 
the House were failures. Amo^g his early displays was a ** 
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speech withtreg^rd to a bill which had been introduced to 

prevent any person not an inhabitant or freeman of a town 
from taking part in its political meetings. Mr. Torrens 
* says : “ Mr. Graham wished to know if a member who oat 
for a borough of which he was neither* an inhabitant nor 
freeman would come within the mischief of the Act ? «He 
paused to listen for the report of*his shot; bjit few were 
attending, and nobody cried **Hear.’ He looked to see 
if it had hit, l)ut the under-secretaries were talking to one 
another on the Treasury bench, and Lor.i Casj^creagh was 
occupied in smelling the hot-house flower his button-hole. 
Mr. Graliam repeated his question in other words, but with 
no bette# effect He felt half vexed with himself at 


having got up, but he was up, and must go on; so he 
thought he would argue tiie point. The case was not an 
^imaginary one, he said, for it was his own, as he happened 
to sit for a borough of which he was neither a /reernan 
nor an inhabitant, and of which he was not likely to become 
either, having no connection with the place. * At this un¬ 
lucky proffer of irrelevant information he heard, or thought 
he heard, something like a suppressed laugh. He felt him¬ 
self getting confused, a little at first, and then very much 
so. For a few minutes he rambled on through common¬ 
place and reiteration, but no timely cheer came to his 
rescue, and he sat down without any distinct recollection 
' of what he had said or what he had intended to say. Mr. 
Henry Lascelles, who sat opposite, whispered to a mutual 
* friend, ‘Weil, there is an end of Graham; we shall hear 
no more of him.’ ” 


^ Hats Off I ”—On the 20th of June, 1837, the King died 
at Windsor; and on the same day both Houses met for the 
purpose of taking the oath of allegiance to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. On the following day Lord John Russell 
appeared at the bar of the Commons, charged with a mes¬ 
sage from the Queen* A gry instantly arose of “ Hats off 1 ” 
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and the Speaker, forgetful for the moment# of*the precise 
usage on such occasions,. announced from the chair that 
“members must be uncovered.” Everyone present forth¬ 
with complied, with the exception of Sir James Graham, who 
excited some observation by continuing to wear his hat 
untR the first words of tlj^e messag*e wer^ pronounced. As 
nothing at the time escaped the vigilance of party criticism, 
a paragraph app^red the same evening in the 7 'ruc Sun^ 
rcllectinj^ on the opposed indecorum. At tfie meeting of 
the House 4^ext lay the right honourable baronet called 
attention to the rfet, for the purpose of explaining that he 
had only complie^with the older, and, as he thought, better 
custom, of waiting until the initiatory word “ .Rl^gina,” or 
“ Rex,” was uttered before uncovering ; a mode of testifying 
resi)ect for the Crown which was •more emphatic, and which 
had, he thought, a b'etter effect. * * * The Speaker^aick 

that thek honourable member for East Cumberland was 
correct in his observance of the practice of the House ; and 
he accounted for his own apparent deviation therefrom by 
his desire to preserve order abd to save time .—lorrmi 
Life of Graham'' ^ „ 

Disposing of “ Hansard.” —In 1846 Sir Jame.s Graham 
had made up his mind to defend a Corn Law no more. 
Sentence after sentence find phrase upon phrase, which had 
fallen from him in the heat of rhetorical.indiscretion in the 
days when he^sat on the left of the Speaker’s chair, were now 
dug up out of “ Hansard,” and flung at him by exasperated^ 
Protectionists, amid the angry cheers of those around him, / 
and the loud laughter of those opposite. But he had anti¬ 
cipated this, and had made up his mind how to deal,witli 
it. When challenged by Mr. Staflbrd to say whether or not 
he had changed his opinion, he replied, “I freely admit 
that past declarations of opinions made by members of the 
House wh€> have subsequently arrived at power, or who 
aspire to power, much more thf declarations made by the 
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First Minister the Crown, if at all at variance with the 
course which he has subsequently pursued, are subjects 
worthy of reference, and which call for explanation. The 
honourable member for Northamptonshire made a direct 
appeal to the Government, and challei^ed us, if we had 
changed our opinions, mhnfully to own it. I answer^that 
challenge. I do frankly avow my change of epinion, and 
by that avowal I .dispose of whole volumes of ‘ Hansard,^ 
and of all the*charges which have been nylde on the ground 
of inconsistency.”— Ibid. | ^ 

Altered Circumstances. —When addressing the House 
one evening on the oft-debated subject fof the connection 
between fiie rate of wages and the price '^of food, Sir James 
reiterated his declaration that experience had convinced 
him that the former had a constant tendency to rise as the 

fatter fell. Lord George Bentinck, who*was sitting on the 
front Opposition bench below him, threw back his head, and 
looking round at him exclaimed, “ Ah! yes; but you know 
you said the other thing before.” A shout of laughter,in which 
Sir James joined, was followed by cheers and counter-cheers, 
and curiosity was pn tip-toe for the retort. From his perch, 
as he used to call it, the ex-minister looked down at his noble 
antagonist, and said, in a tone of ineffable humour, ^‘The 
noble lord’s taunts fall harmless lipon me; I am not in 
office now.”— Ibid^ 

• SIR WILLIAM GRANT. 

t 

A Close Reasoner. —In Parliament he is unquestion¬ 
ably,. to be classed with speakers* of the first order. His 
style was peculiar; it was that of the closest and severest 
reasoning over heard in any popular assembly. The 
language was choice, perfectly clear, abundantly correct, 
quite concise, admirably suited to the matter •which the 
words clothed and conveyed. In so far it was felicitous, no 
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farther; nor cffii it ever leave behind it any impression of 
the diction, but only of the things said ; the words were 
forgotten, for they had never drawn off the attention* for a 
moment from the things; those things were alone remem¬ 
bered. No speaker was more easily listened to; none so 
difficult to answer. Once Mr. ppx, when he was hearing 
him with a view to raakiag that attempt,,%as irritated in a 
way very unwont^ to his sweet temper by the conversation 
of some hear him^ven to the show of some cjrossness, and 
(after an axclamatim) sharply said, “ Do you think it so very 
pleasant a thfhig hai^e to answer a speech like that?*'— 
Brougham's “ Sutmmen." 

“The WisDcJif’ of our Ancestors.” —Tl^e signal 
blunder, which Bacon long ago exposed, of confounding the 
youth with the age of the species, was never committed by 
anyone more glaringly than by this great reasoner. He it ^ 
was who first employed th^ well-known phrase of “the"' 
wisdom bf our ancestors; ” and the menaced innovatiori, 
to stop which he applied it, was the proposal of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, to take the step of reform, almost imperceptibly 
small, of subjecting men’s real property to the payment of 
all their debts.— Ibid, • * 

HENRY GRATTAN. 

Preparation for Parliamentary Life. — Grattan 
had taken a residence near Windsor Forest, where he was 
preparing seduiously for his future destination by addressing 
imaginarv .audiences. His landlady took such manifesta¬ 
tions much to heart. “ What a sad thing it was,” she would 
say, “ to see the poor young gentleman all day talking to 
somebody he calls Mr. Speaker, when there’s no speflker’’ 
in the house except himself.”— Phillips's “ Currau and his 
Contemporaries. ” 

His Manner in Speaking. —The chief difficulty in 
this great speaker’s way was the first five minutes. During 
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his exordium laughter wa» imminent. Hc^bent his body 
almost to ‘^the* ground; swung his arms over his head, up 
and cfown and around him; and added to the grotesqueness 
< of his manner a hesitating tone, and drawling emphasis, 
* * * Truly, indeed, might it be said^f him as he said of 
Chatham, “ he was very great, and very odd." For a time the 
eye dissented from the verdict of<the mind; but at last his 
genius carried all before it, and, aj in the oracles oT old, the con-s 
tortions vanished as the inspirations became manifest.— Ibid. 

His Grant of ;£'5o,ooo. —In Ajml, 178a, Grattan 
moved a resolution in the Irish Parliament. l<ie main pur¬ 
port of which was the repeal of the s^^ute of George I., 
by whicl^ England claimed a right to ^'gislate for Ireland. 
He was at the time in a most feeble state of health, his 
frame seemed bent down by debility, and everyone sup¬ 
posed he must have sunTc under the exertion. But as he 
‘^^proceeded he warmed with thq subject, appeared to shake 
off not merely illness, but mortality, and, amid the tirraultuoiis 
enthusiasm of the House, he carried his resolution, “That 
no power on earth could make laws to bind Ireland except 
her own King, Lords, and Commons. ^ I'he motion was 
afterwards proposed and caixied in the English Parliament. 
I’he delight and gratitude of the people were unbounded; 
addresses poured in on him from every village in Ireland, 
and statues were voted to his memory. The Parliament 
also voted him a grant of ;!C^5o,ooo, as some testimony of 
the estimation in which he was held. .This grant of 
public money subsequently gave rise to a bitter dispute 
between Grattan and P’lood in the House, which is com- 

mejnorated in the following epig^rammatic dialogue:— 

e • 

"Question. —Say, what has given to Flood a mortal wound? 

Answer. —Grattan’s obtaining fifty thousand pound. 

QuESTif>N,—Can Flood forgive an injury so sore? 

. Answer,-*Y« s, if they give him fifty thousand more." 

—Annual Register. 
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Henry Gratt^, 

His OratIiry leading toothe Expulsion of the 
Students. —The students of Trinity College,’ DWin^ were 
allowed free access to the Irish House of Commons to 
hear the debates, and, in 1792, better accommodation ' 
was provided for ^jiem than for the public who obtained 
admission by member’s order. ‘‘This proud distinction 
the gownsmen, how ever,»soon forfeited. / Lord Fitzwilliam 
had been s8nt over as a,, popular viceroy, and, on his 
sudden recall, a swong feeling of disappointm^t prevailed. 
On a nigM whei^ the subject was brought before the 
House, ourVgalle^y was full, and I remember well the 
irrepressible excS^^ent that seemed to actuate us all. At 
length it broke 01^ Grattan rose to deprecate/j;he mea¬ 
sure, as one calculated to cause the greatest disturbance 
in Ireland, by what was considered the perfidy of the 
Government, first exciting the high hopes^ of the peojile 
by promised measures of liberal policy, and then dashing"* 
them, by the sudden removal of the man who had been sent 
over expressly to accomplish them. At the conclusion of 
Grattan’s inflammatory speech, the enthusiasm in the gallery 
was no longer capable of restraint. We rose as one man, 
shouting and cheering with the boisterous •tumult of a popular 
meeting. When this subsided, Foster’s (the Speaker’s) 
peculiar voice was heard through his nose, ordering the 
students' gallery to be cleared, and a sergeant-at-arms, 
with a posse of messengers, entered among us. We were 
pushed out in,a heap Without the slightest ceremony, and 
were never again suffered to enter as privileged persons.”— 
Ireland Sixty Years A§o (1851). 

The Power of Gij^ius. —On the 15th of January, 
1800, the parliamentary session was opened in Ireiknd^ 
with a speech from the throne. Sir Laurence Parsons 
moved an amendment to the effect that it was their interest 
and their duty to maintain the local Parliament A long 
debate ensued, which was carried far into the morning,. 
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when a scene occurred that seemed the ’'climax this 
exciting contest. “Just when Mr. Egan had risen to 
speak, the doors of the House of Commons were thrown 
open, ^d Henry Grattan, who had been returned 
for Wicklow the night before, entered the House. His 
form was emaciated by, sickness, and his face was worn 
with anxiety; his limbs totteredjr he was obliged to*lean 
upon his friends Arthur MoQre and C^orgl Ponsonby; 
he advancedo slowly to the table. Act^g on the impulse 
of his really*noble nature, Castlereagh mse at^be head of 
the Treasury Bench, and remained slanting i«£nd uncovered 
while the venerable patriot took the oaV^is. , Grattan then 
moved |lowly to his seat, selecting place beside Mr. 
Plunket, and, having obtained permission to speak sitting, 
he addressed the House for nearly two hours in a speech of 
great power .”—of Lord JPlunkd. 

A Friend’s Defence. —On one occasion, in the Irish 
Parliament, Mr. Fitzgibbon had attacked Mr. Grattan, who 
was not at that time present. Mr. Yelverton‘defended his 
absent friend, saying, “ The learned gentleman has stated 
what Mr. Grattan is; I will state what he is not. He is 
not styed in his'•prejudices ; he does not trample on the 
resuscitation of his country, or live like a caterpillar on the 
decline of her prosperity; he does not stickle for the letter 
of the constitution with the alfectation of a prude, and 
abandon its principles with the effrontery of a prostitute.”— 
Gratta?is Life and Times, 

Waiting for the Signal.— “ I have heard that when 
Grattan made his first speech in the English Commons, it 
wa^ for some minutes doubtful whether to laugh at or cheer 
hiifi. The debut of his predecessor. Flood, had been a com¬ 
plete failure, under nearly similar circumstances; but when 
the ministerial part of our senators had watched Pitt (their 
thermometer), for the cue, and saw him nod repeatedly 
his stately nod of approbation, they took the hint from 
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their huntsman* and broke ou!!! into the most rapturous 
cheers. Grattan's speech, indeed, deserved* tlfem; it was 
a chef-d^csuvre.^' — Byron {Moores Life''). When he 
rose (says Phillips) every voice in that crowded House « 
was hushed—the ^reat rivals, Pitt and Fox, riveted their 
eyes on him. He strode forth aijd gesticulated—the hush 
became ominous—not ca cheer was Seard—^men looked 
in one another's ^aces and then at the phenomenon before 
them, as if doubtj^g his identity ; at last, and, on a sudden, 
the indic^i/^^on of 'jbe master spirit came. Pkt was die first 
generously to .reqi|)gnise it ; he smote his thigh hastily with 
his hand—it an impulse when he was pleased—^his 
followers saw it, .jj,nd knew it, and with a universal burst 
they hailed the advent and the triumph of tlie stranger. 


EARL GREY. 

» n 

His First Appearance in the House. —Charles, 
second Earl Cirey, was returned in July, 1786, at the age 
of twenty-two, for his native county (Northumberland). 
His maiden speech in the House delivered in op¬ 
position to the address moved by Mr. Blackburne to thank 
his Majesty for the Commercial Treaty with France, nego¬ 
tiated by Mr. Pitt. Mf. Addington, afterwards Speaker, in 
a letter to his father, thus describes the youthful orator :— 

“ We had a glorious debate last night upon the motion for 
an address of thanks, to the King for having negotiated the.u 
Commercial Treaty, &c. * * * new speaker pre¬ 

sented himself to the pouse, and went through his first 
performance with an tdat which has not been eqisalle^ 
within my recollection. His name is Grey. * * # I 

do not go too far in declaring that in the advantage of 
figure, voice, elocution, and manner, he is not surpassed by 
any member of the House j and I grieve to say that he is in ^ 
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the ranks of Opposition, frpm which there is no chance of 
his being cl6taohed .”—Life and Opinions of Lord Grey. 

His OWN Estimate of his Debating Talent.— 


Writing Co Lady Grey in 1804, after a discussion in the 
Commons on the King’s illness, he remarks, “You will 
see that I only said a few words, and those few were as 
bad as anything that could have ccyne from the Doctor ^Mr. 
Addington’s usual soubriquet) ^imself. I feef very much 
the want of l^abit and experience in debye, .which is abso¬ 
lutely necessajy to give that readiness witliout wh^ nothing 
can be done, and which I unfortunately dji^ffiGt naturally 
possess. I feel more and more convinc®^of my unfitness 
for a pursuit which I detest, which intm'eres with |lU my 
private comfort, and which I only sigh for an opportunity 
of abandoning decidedly and for ever. Do not tliink this 
is the language of momehtary low spirits; it really is the 
^^viTjcd conviction of my mind.”— Ibid. 

“No, NO,” in the Lords, —In a discussion^ on the 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, in the House of Lords, 
July nth, 1833, the„Duke of Cumberland interrupted Earl 
Grey with a cry of “No, jio;” whereupon (reports 
“ Hansard ”) the npble earl “ trusted that the illustrious 
duke would have the decency not to interrupt him. The 
noble duke had a right to maintain his opinion: he might, 
if he pleased, rise and defend itbut, because he had an 
opinion, he was not justified in interrupting those who 
differed from him.” Lord Kenyon appealed to their lord- 
, ships whether the dissent expressed by using the word 
“No” deserved the character of indecency the noble earl 
had ascribed to it. Earl Grey certainly did conceive that 
Ahe'»sort of interruption he had received was indecent. 
The Duke of Cumberland believed that there was no man 


in that House would more unwillingly commit an act of 
indecency than himself; but if a noble lord were not to 
be allowed to call ‘*No, no,” when he felt Inclined to 
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dissent from a proposition, there«would be an jnd of all 
liberty of speech. 

Regrkts. —In 1793 he brought forward his‘motion for 
referring the petition of the “ Friends of the People,” pray* 
ing for parliamentasy reform^ to a committee. Respect¬ 
ing his connection with this society, penerai Grey says: 

Dunng his last illness, #hen no longer able to walk, he 
used* to be wheeled about the House in a chair, and on one 
occasion, when stopping, as he often did, befo»e Mr. Fox.'s 
bust, and Egfaking of the influence he had heW over him, 
he added, ‘ did not always use it as he might have 

done; one word Ihom him would have kept me out of all 
that mess of the ‘ Friends of the People,” but l|e never 
spoke it' When I remarked that, considering he only ad¬ 
vocated as one of the society the p|inciples to which he had 
given effect as minii^er, this was hardly to b^ regretted, 
replied, ' That might be true, but there were men joined 
with them* in that society whose views, though he did not 
know it at the time, were widely diflerent from his own, and 
with whom it was not safe to have any communication.' On 
mentioning this conversation to the late Lord Dacre, he 
told me he remembered Mr. Fox used always to say he did 
not like to discourage the young ones .”-—Life and Opinions. 


WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 

The ‘‘Single Speech.” —Jjord Halifax was the First 
Lord-Lieutenant of George III. His secretary was William 
Gerard Hamilton, known by the name of “Single-Speech 
Hamilton,” having made ojie splendid speech, which he left 
unequalled ever after. |iis first measure was a proposal* to 
raise six regiments of Irish Roman Catholics, amounting to 
three tliousand men, to be officered by Catholics, and to be 
taken into th-^ pay of an ally, Portugal. He proposed this m a 
long and excellent speech; but the measure met with so much 
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Oppositioij from the Protfestant party that it was ultimately 

givep up by tiie Govemmeutv— Graiiatis Life and Times, 

% 

% 

JOHN HAMPDEN. 

His Influence in Parliament. — Hampden very 
seldom rose till late iA a debate. His speaking v.as of 
that kind which has, in every age, been held in the highest 
estimation by English Parliaments — r^ady, weighty, per¬ 
spicuous, cSndensed. His perception^ of the ^feelings of 
the House was exquisite, his temper imaltcT-'-^iy placid, his 
manner eminently courteous and g6’':tfemanlike. His 
talents for business were as remarkalj 4 as his talents for 
debate. ^ Yet it was rather to his moral than to his intel¬ 
lectual qualities that he was indebted for the vast influence 
which he possessed. “<^^hen this (the Long) Parliament 
r?'"/*gan,” says Clarendon, the eyes of^ all men were fixed 
upon him, as their patricepatery and the pilot thatmust steer 
the vessel through the tempests and rocks which threatened 
it. And I am persuaded his power and interest at that time 
were greater to do good or hun than any man’s in the king¬ 
dom, or than any man of his rank hath had in any time.”— 
Macaulay's Essay on Hampden, 

THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 

Very Peremptory.— On the day Lord Talbot died 
(Feb.^ 14th, 1737) the Great Seal was deli^rered up by his 
executors into the hands of George 11 . Lord Hardwicke 
was now regarded as decidedly the most useful man to be 
introduced into the Cabinet, and^to preside on the woolsack 
V as»Chancellor. But there being some difficulty as to the 
accompanying arrangements, the ( 5 reat Seal remained for a 
whole week in the personal custody of the King. Meanwhile, 
as Parliament was sitting, and there was no Lord Chancellor 
or Lord Keeper, it was necessary to provide a Speaker 
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for the House of Lords, and the* Great Seal,^ wt^ile in thfe 
King’s possession, was (somewhat irregularly) put to a 
commission authorising Lord Hardwicke to act in that 
capacity. He accordingly did act for several days as 
Speaker, without bAng Chancellor. Paring th^s interval 
it is jelated that Walpol^ resisting ibme of Hardwicke’s 
demands, sai(J to him by way of threat—“ I must offer the 
seals to Fazakerly.” Fazakerly!” exclaimed Hardwicke, 
impossible! he is certainly a Tory—perhaps ft Jacobite 
It’s all vely true,” coolly replied Sir Robert, taking out hiS 
watch; “ but if "i^.one o’clock you do not accept my offer, 
' Fazakerly, by two, bf^gomes Lord Keeper, and one of the 
stanchest Whigs in all England,” The bargain %vas im¬ 
mediately closed, and Lord Hardwicke was contented with 
the promise that the next Tellerahip should be bestowed 
upon his son.— CampbeWs Lives of the Chaneetlor'sP 1 
Titles and TRAPPiNtJS. —The Earl of Hardwicke had 
been so long known and spoken of as I/ord Chancellor, that 
many of his friends even had forgotten his hereditary title. 
Upon his first appearance at the royal levee after his resigna¬ 
tion (1756) he was announced as the Earl of Hardwicke, 
but the King, with whom he had been* much in favour, 
not recognising the title, merely replied by his usual cold 
question, “ How long ha^s his lordship been in town ? ” 
When he advanced, the alteration in his appearance caused 
by the absence of the wig and robes completed the delusion; 
the Earl left the* presence-chamber without being recognised 
by the master whom he had served so long.— Cooke's 
^History of PartyP 

ROBERT HARLEY. 

House of Commons Tact. —Confessedly one of the most 
influential of the members of the House of Commons was he 
whom the l^t three Parliaments of William III. elected*for 
their Speaker; yet no man would have listened patiently for 
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five minutes ^to Robert rfarley anywhere but in the House 
of Commoi^s. There he was supreme. The country gentle¬ 
men votpd though they remembered that his 

femily went'to a meeting-house. The younger members put 
forth thei^ most able and graceful representative to honour 
him, when Henry St. John seconded his third nomijjiation. 
And posterity itself had cause to be grateful to him 
when, employing for once this influence in its service, he 
joined Torf and Whig in a common demand for the best 
securities of the Act of Settlement It was.,fibt genius, it 
was not eloquence, it was not statesm^^nship that had 
, given Harley this extraordinary powj^j;, / It was House of 
CommofiS tact.— Forster^s Essay on De Foe. 

Endurance of the English People. —Pope relates 
that some one had observed of a measure projwscd, that 
people would never bear it “None of us,'* replied 
Harley, “know how far the good people of England will 
bear.’^ 


FRANCIS HORNER. 

His First Canvass.— On' the 19th of October, 1806, 
Mr. Francis Hoi^ier received an offer of a seat in Parliament 
from Lord Kinnaird, which he accepted, untrammelled by 
any conditions. St Ives was th^ borough destined for him, 
and in a letter tc his mother from that place he gives some 
account of the election proceedings. “ I am glad enough,” 
he says, “ none of you were here to quiz me as I went 
through my duty; entering every cellar in the place, and 
behaving as sweet as possible to every man, woman, and 
cl^ld. # * * I sometinies feel ashamed of myself, 

I own, and there were some hands that went against my 
stomach, if it had not been for the number of pretty women, 
three or four of them quite beautiful, whom I found in these 
hovels.”— Horne's Memoirs and Correspondencet- 

Treaties of PEACE.^3— -Mr. Homer took part in the 
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debate which aroSe on the treaties of peace entered into 
consequent on the downfall of Napoleon., A Speech 
delivered by him in the House of Commons, Febraary 30th, « 
i 8 i 6 , attracted much attention at the time. Referring to 
the guarantees to fe exacted from France, he said : 
realiBecurity which was inquired ffom France, after the de¬ 
struction of* that military monarchy \rhich oppressed the 
greatest part of the continent of Europe, combined the 
integrity of that kingdom with the establishment of a 
governmeHt agreeably to the wishes and deserving of the 
confidence of'^the people. The question of .territorial 
cession had been d^^^ssed at great length, and he would 
merely state that, in his opinion, any attempt ti dismem¬ 
ber France, instead of being likely to afford any security 
for the continuance of peace, wduld be the certain source 
of inquietude and danger. * # ♦ There was no chL^v^c 

of the sj:ability of peace if guarantees were sought for in 
measures that must be galling and irritating to the French 
people; there was no chance Of continued tranquillity ‘ 
but in conciliatory arrangements; there was no chance of 
reconciling them to Europe but by ^tllowing them to 
establish the government they liked. We could never 
rationally entertain confidence in the pacific dispositions of 
people upon whom we forced a government of conquest, 
which we maintained by arms.”— Ibid. 

An Element of Stability. —Referring to the motion 
in the House of Commons for a new writ for St. Mawes , 
iu the room of Francis Homer, March 6th, 1817, and to 
the encomiums on the character of the deceased member 
embodied in the motion,*Sir James Mackintosh, writing iil» 
his Journal, says : A Howard introduced, and an English 
House of Commons adopted, the proposition of thus 
honouring the memory of a man of thirty-eight, the^son 
of a shopkeeper, who never filled office, or had the 
power of obliging a living creature, and whose grand 
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title to this distinction was the belief of*his virtue. How 
honouiable to the age and to the House 1 A country where 
such sentknehts prevail is not ripe for destruction.” 


JOSEPH HUME. 

* f 

Small Economies. —Hume had been suigeon in 
India, and had made a fortune. '■ He had an office and kept 
a clerk at his* own cost, in order to examine the estimates 
and accounts* of public moneys, and to prejM^’his state¬ 
ments and facts; and by his attention to poOnomy effected 
a considerable reduction in the nation^ expenditure. He 
had his fa^tlts, which produced political errors, for he looked 
rather to what in his mind was desirable than to what was 
practicable. That kind ofiifeeling predominated tliroughout. 
life *suggested «ven the smallest economies. Gilt-edged 
paper was, I take it, given up in consequence of his obser¬ 
vation on the extravagance of using it for parliamentary 
notices. * Parker, secretary to the Treasury,* brought up 
some reports. Hume remarked, I think that splendid 
gilt paper is unnecessary.” Pai’ker, nettled at this, replied, 
“ Perhaps the honburable member may think the margins 
are too wide; ” but it had its effect, and in a short time the 
paper in the library and writing-rooms, as well as all the 
future reports, had no gilt edges. Soon after it went out of 
, fashion altogedier .—Professor Pry me’s '‘^Recollections’’ 

Fighting against Majorities. —In a speech at Bir¬ 
mingham in 1849, Mr. Cobden thus alluded to Hume's 
parliamentary career: “ I wish our friend Mr, Hume was 
Jere, to-night. You do well to receive his name with those 
plaudits: A more indefatigable, a more devoted, a more 
disinterested patriot never lived in this or in any other 
country. * * **> He has for nearly forty years fought 
against majorities in the House of Commons. ♦ But it is 
given to few meu to pqgsess his physical strength, his 
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massive endurance, his powerful»energies, his impassive tem¬ 
perament. But few men have the power t<J dS that which 
he has accomplished. I confess that I have not physically 
the power of going through one-half of his 
Speeches in 1849, leevised by himself, 

A Sine qua Non. —I recolleipt a saying of Sir Robert 
Peel, that he could not Conceive a Jfcuse of Commons with* 
out a Joseph Hume .—Lord Broughton's RecollectionsP 

Support of the Speaker’s Warrant. —In 1845 a 
discussion occurred in the House of Commons on a ques¬ 
tion of privilege. The Sergeant-at-Arms, Sir William Gossett, 
had executed a Speaker’s warrant against one Thomas 
Howard, but an actKJ!^.was brought in the Quin’s Bench 
by the latter against the Sergeant for excess of authority in 
staying an unreasonable time m his house, and 
damages were awarded to him. Execution was to be levied 
in a day or two, when Mr. Hume remarked : “ I hope tne 
House Vill order any attempt that may be made to seize 
upon the property of the Sergeant to be most severely 
punished forthwith. If any one will‘draw up a resolution 
to that effect, I will mov» it, and, if necessary, I will assist 
in executing your warrant. It will notbe the first time, sir, 
that I have personally assisted in promoting the ends of 
justice. 1 was the first to seize upon the person who com¬ 
mitted an act of murder within the precincts of this place— 

I allude to the person who shot the late Mr. Perceval—and 
I kept him fast until a magistrate was found to whose cus¬ 
tody he was delivered. I conceive, sir, that every membei^ 
of this House is bound to act in the same manner; and, 
as you are authorised to call upon all magistrates and 
persons in authority ,to assist in carrying your warrafit ii?to 
effect, so I think you have a prior claim upon the assistance 
of the members of this House in enforcing and upholding 
your authority.” The House adjourned the deba^, and 
suffered the execution to be levied. 
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A Free Translation.— •In the discussions on the Grange 
system in 1535^36 Mr. Joseph Hume took an active, and, 
as usually happens with him, • a manly and an honest part. 
• Here, however, his excitement betrayed his tongue. Mr. 
Sheil, alluding to the disclaimer of a cestain personage of 
very high rank, that he h^d been aware of the fact of^his 
name being at the foot of warfaifts for the ^creation of 
Orange lodges, which had been distributed in some of the 
regiments of tl^e line, had said, “ When I am called upon 
to give credit to this disclaimer, I take refuge in one of the 
‘ dicta of my creed, and I say, Credo quia impossibik To 
this Mr. Hume appended the following free translation; 
“Like the honourable member who-Iras preceded me 1 say, 
in reference to the denial. Credo quia impossibile —Let who 
will believe it—I will ncjl ”—-/ohn QConnelts Farlia- 
mentapy Experiences,” • 

' The Duties of an Archdeacon. —Lord Althorp, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having to propose*to the 
House of Commons a vote of £^^00 a year for^ the salary 
of the Archdeacon of Bengal, was puzzled by a question from 
Mr. Hume, “What are the duties of an archdeacon ?” So 
he sent one of the*«subordin£»te occupants of the Treasury 
Bench to the other House to obtain an answer to the ques¬ 
tion from one of the bishops. The ipessenger first met with 
Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, who described an archdeacon 
as “ aide-de-camp to the bishop; ” and then with Bishop 
Copleston, of Llandaff, who said, “ The archdeabon is oculus 
^iscopi” Lord Althorp, however, declared that neither of 
these explanations would satisfy the House. “Go,” said 
he, “|md ask the Bisshop of London (Blomfield); he is a 
stAigHtforward man, and will give you a plain answer.” To 
the Bishop of London accordingly the messenger went, and 
repeated the question, “What is an archdeacon?” “An 
archdeacon ? ” replied the bishop in his quick vay—“ an 
archdeacon is an ecclesiastical officer who performs archi-* 
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diaconal functions; ” and witfi this reply Lord Althorp and 
the House were perfectly satisfied.— BlomJielJ^s ^'‘Memoir of' 
Bishop BlomfieW^ « 


“ORATOR HUNT.” 

The White Hat? —Henry ^nt was the accepted 
leader of the discontented, and his inflammatory orations 
were published and circulated all over tl^ country. He 
was the Radical of his age. The white hut he wore was 
regarded as almost as significant as the republican bonnet 
rouge in the Reign of Terror .—Life of T S. Buncombe, 

ExcHAtiGiNG l^lOwcs.—Mr. Hunt, membet^for Preston, 
while addressing the House of Commons in support of the 
Reform Bill in 1831, said, “Now, when the honourable 
member for Caine (Mr. MacauTay) was talking so ipuch of 
the rabble, he looked very hard at me (loud laughter). I 
understand that laugh. But I am only sorry that the 
honourable member for Caine has not remained in his place, 
that 1 might now have looked in the same way at him.”— 
Hansard. • 

MR. HUSKISSON. 

Legal Phraseology in the House of Commons.— 

1; 

Mr. Huskisson will be remembered as one of the earliest 
advocates, among our statesmen, of the principles of Free 
Trade. His eloquence was often forcible, and his style at 
times very argumentative, whilst he knew how’ to make ^ 
effective reply. In February, 1826, Mr. Ellice, member 
for Coventry, had moved for a select committee on ,the silk 
trade, and he was seconded by Mr. Williams, a^la-v^er, 
member for Lincoln, To some severe remarks by the 
latter gentleman Mr. Huskisson thus replied: “ In the 

course pf his speech the honourable and learned gentle¬ 
man repeatedly told us that he was not at liberty to admit ^ 
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this, and to admit that. This, I presume, is a mode of 
expression in*^ which gentlemen of the legal profession are 
wont to indulge, to mark that they keep within the strict 
Vmits of their briefs, and that the doctrines which they 
advocate are those prescribed to them by their instructions. 
However customary and pfoper such language may be in 
the courts of law, it certainly sounds new and j^triking in 
the mouth of a member of this House.” He went on to 
say, “To whom,did the honourable and learned gentleman 
mean to apply die description of an ‘ insensible and hard¬ 
hearted metaphysician, exceeding the devil in point of 
malignity?’ I appeal to the judgment of the House 
whether the language made use of by,<*«*£^ honourable and 
learned gentleman, with reference to me, was not such as 
to point to the inference that I am that metaphysician. 
* * It is for the honourable and learned gentleman 

to reconcile such language with the general tenor of his 
sentiments on other occasions—to explain, as he best may, 
to those around him whether they are included in that 
insinuation; and it is for me to meet that insinuation (as 
far as it was^levelled at me) with those feelings of utter 
scorn with which I new repel it ” 

His Death at the Opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, —'Hie Annual Register gives an 
account of the fatal accident to ;^fr. Huskisson at the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, on the 
15th of October, 1830, from which the following‘particulars 
ajse taken,*:—^The procession, drawn by eight locomotive 
engines, left Liverpool twenty minutes before eleven o’clock. 
The Northumbrian took the ijouth line of railway, 

cari^ ing^ a^ngst other passengers the Duke of Wellington. 
The otheiy seven engines proceeded along the north line. 
On the stoppage of the Northumbrian at Parkside, Mr. Hus¬ 
kisson and several others got out \ and Mr. Holmes^ for the 
purpose of bringing Mr. Huskisson and the duke together, 
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and of producing a renewed ^ood feeling between them, 
led Mr. Huskissbn round to that part of fhe 1 :ar where the 
duke was stationed. The duke, perceivi.ngf the advance 
of the right honourable gentleman, immediately\eid out to 
him his hand, wbich was shaken in a very cordial manner. 
Almost at this moment the Rocjcet was seen to be advanc¬ 
ing, and Mr. Huskiss< 5 n, in attempting to enter the ducal 
car, fell upon the rails and had his right leg crushed by the 
wheel ©f the engine. The unfortunate gentleman lingered 
in great agony till the evening, when he enpired. In the 
interval he showed a natural solicitude respecting his cha¬ 
racter as a statesman. “The country,” said he, “has had 
the best of me. Tbl^t that it will do justice t^o my public 
character.” On the 24th of September his remains were 
interred in presence of upwards^of 15,000 spectators. 

SIR ROBERT INGLIS. 

Influence of Character im I’arliament. —On the 
death of Sir Robert Harry Inglis, who for a long period had 
represented the University of Oxford, the following tribute 
was paid to his memory by the Times :—“Sir R. H. Inglis 
has been for a whole generation one of the most conspicuous 
and honourable personages in the great council of the 
nation. Much more than any other living man, he illus¬ 
trates the force of what English people are proud to call 
‘ character.^ People may or may not have valued his 
opinions, or respected his reasoning powers; they may q*' 
may not have followed the lead of one who scarcely ever 
assumed to guide; but all respected, admired, an^ even 
loved the honest, hearty, genial, courteous gentleman, 
spoke the whole truth, as he held it, from his whole ^oul, 
with no respect either of persons or of circumstances, and 
apparently with no Other object than to record a clear testi¬ 
mony and quiet his own conscience. Hence, while it would 
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be difficult to say what Sir R. H. Inglis has done, what vote he 

has carried, 'wfnat' measure he has forwarded or delayed, he 

has undoubtedly possessed a great, though indefinite, weight 

in the I^^slature. No one who ever heard him speak 

could fail to understand how it was that hf won the respect 

and affection of men'who, nevertheless, declined to acquiesce 
• • ^ ^ 
in his conclusions." 


DR. LAURENCE. 

Suggestive Oratory. —He had (says Brougham) the 
very worst delivery ever witnessed—a delivery calculated to 
alienate the mind of the hearer, to be^psttfe him of his atten¬ 
tion, but by Stealing it away from the speaker, and almost to 
prevent him from comprehending what was so uiicouthly 
spoken. It was in reference to this imvaiyi^g effect of Dr. 
Laurence’s delivery that Mr. Fox once said, a man should 
attend, if possible, to a speech of his, and then speak «it over 
again himself: it must, he conceived, succeed infallibly, for it 
was sure to be admirable in itself, and as certain of being 
new to the audience. But in this saying there was con¬ 
siderably more wit than truth. The doctor’s speech was 
sure to contain materials not for one, but for half-a-dozen 
speeches j and a person might with great advantage listen 
to it, in order to use those materials, m part, afterwards; as 
indeed many did, both in Parliament and at the Bar where 
he practised, make an effort to attend to him, how difficult 
^^jioever, in order to hear all that could be said upon every 
part of the question. Lord Brougham adds that he had 
repeatedly tried at the Bar the experiment mentioned by 
Fori, te a certain extent, and with success. 

Once Bit, Twice Shy.’’— The outward aspect of this 
excellent and eminent man was unwieldy, and almost gro¬ 
tesque.,, His mouth especially excited observation; and 
being fancied to resemble a shark’s, the House of Commons 
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jest ran that Alderman Brook W%tson, who had lost his leg 
by that animal's bite, avoided the side wherei th€ doctor sat 
or lay.— Brougham's Statesmen." Alderman }Vatso!i a^d 
his accident are thus alluded to in ** The Rofiiad " 

** ‘ One moment’? time mj^t I presume to beg,' 

Cries modest Watson, on his wooden leg; 

That leg in whichtiuch wondrous art is shown. 

It Rlmost seems to serve him as his ciwn. 

Oh I had the monster Vho for breakfast ate 
That luckless limb, his nobler noddle met, , 

The best of workmen and the best of wood ^ 

Haul scarce supplied him with a head so good.” 


LORD LIVERPOOL. 

Superlative Praise. —In the course of the year 1790, 
the authority of Sh James Lowther over the borough of 
Appleby—^the same which had the honout of giving^Pitt 
the first •opportunity of displaying his precocious genius 
to the Parli^iment of his country—was exerted to pro¬ 
cure the election of Mr. Jenkinson (afjerw^ards the second 
l^ord Liverpool). He did^ not rise in the House till he 
had been for above a year a member yf it; though it is 
no slight proof how great was the expectation which was 
already formed of him that, on the occasion of Mr. Whit¬ 
bread moving a censure 6n the Government on the question 
known as the Russian Armament, Pitt selected him to open 
the debate on Jiis side. * ^ * Our parliamentary annals 

have recorded no maiden speech which made so great an 
impression. Pitt himself began his own harangue by pro¬ 
nouncing it “not only a more able first speech than had ever 
been heard from a young member, but one so full of p^iiloi 
Sophy and science, strong and perspicuous language, and 
sound*and convincing arguments, that it would have done 
credit to the most practised debater and most experienced 
statesman that evbr existed.”— Yongis Life of Lord Liverpool.” 
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His Character as a JDebater. —He was never known 
to utter a \Wrd at which any one could take exception. He 
was, beside^, the most fair and candid of all debaters. No 

f 

advantag^e to‘be derived from a misrepresentation, or even 
an omission, ever tempted him to foregQ the honest and the 
manly satisfaction of stating the fact as it was, treating his 
adversary as he deserved, and atf'least reciting fairly what 
had been urged against him, ;f he could not successfully 
answer it .—^roughanCs ^'■Historical Sketches I" 

LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Completing a Quotation. —George Grenville, leader 
of the O^jposition, having brought' forward his famous Bill 
for the Trial of Controverted Elections (March 22nd, 1770), 
it was opposed by Lord <North and the Government; and 
De 'Grey,' the Attorney-General, made a’long speech against 
its dangerous innovations, concluding thus :—“,ln short, 
sir, although there no doubt have hitherto b^en irregulari¬ 
ties and even abuses while the House retained to itself its 
constitutional power of deciding election petitions, it is 
better to endure the evils of which we know the extent than, 
in a sudden start olf disgust and humoursome passion, fly to 
others that we know not of.’’ Wedderburn (afterwards Lord 
Loughborough), rising immediately after, continued Hamlet’s 
soliloquy— 

“ And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their current turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 

—Campbelts ''LivesI' 

The Two Baths. —When Miss Pulteney was created 
Baroness Bath, there being a Marquis of Bath, of another 
family, existing, Lord Radnor made a motion in the House 
of Lords iigainst the patent, contending that it was uncon- 
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stitutional and'illegal to createi,two peers with the same 
title, and that great inconvenience would aris^from it; as 
in their lordships’proceedings “ Bath ” ini^ht pften Ikppear 
opposed to “ Bath.” Lord Loughborough thteredpon said : 
“ My lords, in this ^case there is a sure way of preventing 
the future antagonism which haunts the imagination df the 
nobte earl, for, the he^^apparent of the marquis being a 
bachelor, he* may marry thp young ani'd beautiful baroness, 
and then Bath will be merged in Bath I ”—parliamentary 
History, , 


MR. LOWE. 

“Tampering” with the House of Commons. —Mr. 
Lowe attained first rank as a debater by his speeches against 
Reform in Parliament between 1865 and 1867. The fol¬ 
lowing characteristif passage occurred in a speech. deli\rered 
in March, 1866 :—“In the course of a long and illustrious 
career, this House of Commons has gathered into its hands 
a very Ifirge proportion of the political power of the country. 
It has outlived the influence of the Crown; it has shaken 
off the dictation of the aristocracy; in finance and taxation 
it is supreme; it has a very large .share in legislation; it 
can control and unmake, and sometimes nearly make, the 
executive Government. Probably, when the time shall 
arrive that the history oC this nation shall be written as the 
history of that which has passed away, it may be thought 
that too much*power and too much influence were concen¬ 
trated and condensed in this great assembly, and that Eng¬ 
land put too much to hazard on the personal qualifications 
of those who sit within tljese walls. But, sir, in proportion 
as the powers of the House of Commons are great ‘tine? 
paramount, so does the exploit of endeavouring to amend 
its constitution become one of the highest and noblest 
efforts of statesmanship. To tamper with it lightly, tojdeal 
with it with unskilled hands, is one of the most signal acts 
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of presumption or folly. 5 t was in the same speech that, 
alluding to the influence of the constituencies on the House, 
Mr. Lowe remarked, “As the polypus takes its colour 
from the rock to which it affixes itself, so do the members 
of this House take their character fromithe constituencies. 
If you lower the characteyr of the constituencies, you lower 
that of the representatives, and y6u lower the^ character of 
this House.”— Lowe's Speeches on Reform. 

The “ Shuttlfxock ” of Reform.—Political Bed¬ 
fellows. —Mr. Lowe was at times severely facetious on the 
abortive attempts made by successive Governments to settle 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. On one occasion 
he remarked, “The way in which the two parties have 
tossed this question from one to the other, reminds me of 
nothing so much as a yjung lady and young gentleman 
playing at battledore and shuttlecock. * After tossing the 
shuttlecock from one to the other a few times, they let it 
drop and begin to flirt.” In a speech in May, 1866, on the 
Reform Bill of Earl Russell’s Administration, hethus noticed 
the objection raised iDy the Government to a postponement 
of the measure, that their honouc would not permit them to 
take that course : I think we have heard too much about 
the hono%r qf the Government. The honour of the Govern¬ 
ment obliged them to bring in a Reform Bill in i860. It 
was withdrawn under circumstances which I need not allude 
to, and, as soon as it was withdrawn, the honour of the 
Government went to sleep. It slept for five years. Session 
after session it never so much as winked. As long as Lord 
Palmerston lived, honour slept soundly; but when Lord 
Palmerston died, and Lord Russell succeeded by seniority 
to his place, the ‘ sleeping beauty' woke up. * * * I 

think there was no great accession of honour gained last 
Monday in the division, when the House really by their 
vote ^ook the management of the committee out of the 
hands of the executive. All these things do not matter 
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much to ordinary mortals, but to*people of ^ C^tiliin turn 
of mind they are very serious. Sir, I have come to the con-* 
elusion that there must be two kinds of hdlrkcTur^ and the 
only consolation I can administer to the Government is iii 
thci words of Hudibfas— 

If he that’s the battle slain 
De on the bed of honour lain, J 
Then he that’s Beaten may be said, 

To lie on honour’s truckle-bed.’ " 

• 

To this Mr. Gladstone retorted, “All that portion of the 
right honourable gentleman’s speech was one gross and 
continued error both of taste and judgment. Because, sir, in 
these matters we must look, not only at the merfts of the 
sermon, but at the individuality of the preacher; and I want 
to know what charge is to be mad% again.st the Government 
on this score which cannot be made at the very least as 
easily agajnst my right honourable friend ? In that ‘ truckle- 
bed ’ there m^y be a bed-fellow.” 

DR. -LUCAS. 

A Retractation. —Dr. Lucas, who* held one of the 
seats for Dublin in the Irish Parliament, made an attack 
upon his colleague, Mr# James Grattan, the Recorder. 
Cirattan opposed the Septennial Bill, and Lucas, alluding 
to him ironicaUy, said, “ He who is so sure of being re¬ 
turned for the city—^lie who has the voice of tlie people of 
Dublin with him,” Upon this the Recorder lost his temper, 
and got up to call Lucas to order. I.ucas, who had a great 
deal of self-possession, in*a plain voice replied, “If I#an^ 
out of order, 1 will unsay all I have said. Well, then, the 
Recorder of the city of Dublin, who is so certain of being 
returned at the next election—he who has the voice of^the 
people directly against him.”— Grattan^s Life and Times. 

Short Temper and Loncp Sword. Hutchinson, 

N 2 
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having takgn offence at ^mething said by Lucas in the 
Irish - Parliament, concluded a severe reply by saying of 
him, “Ready to wound, but yet afraid to strike; a shattered 
understanding, a warm head, and a cold heart.” Lucas 
could not gain self-possession enough ‘to answer lliis, and 
he had recourse to fighting ins<’ead. He selected Mr. 
Adderly as his second, who hacf no idea ot dange^,’ and 
was determined that Lucas* should have none either. 
Accordingly,* he kept .Lucas with him, and would not 
allow him to return to his wife. Lucas, however, who 
had lost the use of his legs, determined to fight with a 
very long sword, which he chose for the occasion. Mr. 
Adderly f Iso provided him with a case of pistols, and thus 
doubly prepared him for the encounter. The matter, how¬ 
ever, was adjusted by the seconds, to the satisfaction of all 
parties.—• 

A Pitiful Failure. —When Dr. Lucas, a very un¬ 
popular man, ventured on a speech in the Irish l^arliament, 
and failed altogether, Henry Grattan said, “ rose without 
a friend, and sat Hown without an enemy.”—J?. Borers* 
Recollections'' ^ 


LORD LYNDHURST. 

His First Appearance in the Commons. —In 1817 
Mr. Copley (afterwards Lord Lyndhurst) was returned 
to serve in Parliament for Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight. 

’"f He first broke silence in the House by a few 
observations in support of the practice, now abandoned 
^n4 universally condemned, of giving rewards to witnesses 
upon the conviction of offenders. “ He entered his protest 
aga'nst the broad assertion hazarded-by an honourable 
member, that the system of granting rewards had been 
productive of great confusion throughout -the country. He 
himself,” he said, “had-been engaged for fourteen years 
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on the Midlanc^ Circuit, and Imd never known a single 
instance to justify such a statement.”— Campbelfs “Lives.'' 

Views and Prospects. —Lord Lyndhurst^when Solicitor- 
General, replying to a taunt of the Marquis of 'f’avistock, 
during a debate o» the Blasphemous Libel Bill in 1819, 
said, “ I would ask the noble Iqrd on what grounds he 
brings charges against for my former conduct ? Why am 
I taunted with incon^stency ? I never, before my entrance 
into this House, belonged to any political society, or was in 
any way connected with politics ; and even if I ^ad intended 
to connect myself with any party, I confess that during my 
short parliamentary experience I have seen nothing in the 
vl€ 7 as' of the gentlemen opposite to induce me to jgin them.” 
— Hansard. “ This harangue,” says Earl Russell (preface 
to “Life of Moore”) “was dehvered from the Treasury 
Bench, and was reoeived with derision by the Whig leaders, 
to whom it was addressed. At the conclusion. Mackintosh 
whispered to Lord John Russell, who sat next to him, 
*The last sentence, with the change of one word for a 
synonyme, would have been perfectly true. Instead of 
quarrelling with our he should have said that he 

did not like our prospects'" • 

A Plagiarism. —Campbell, in his “ Life of Lord Lynd- 
hurst,” referring to the celebrated speech against Catholic 
Emancipation, delivered March 6th, 1827, by the subject of 
his biography—who was at that time Master of the Rolls— 
states that, at the close of his harangue, he sat down amidst 
some cheers and a great deal of tittering. The latter indi- ^ 
cations of feeling arose from the circumstance that all the 
historical facts and arguments which he had used were to 
be found, nearly in the same order, in a very able pam{)hl 5 t 
recently published by Dr. Philpotts, then Prebendary of 
Durham. Before Copley concluded, the plagiarism was de¬ 
tected by seversji members, and a stanza from a well-ktiowa 
song was whispered through the Jiouse :— 
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*'Dear Tom, this brown jijg which now foams >Vith mild ale. 

Out which I now drink to sweet Nan of the Vale, 

, Was once Toby Philpotts’,” 

A Speech In his Eighty-eighth Year.— On the 21st 
of May, i860, the Nestor of the House of Lords, as he was 
Styled, then in his 88th year, delivered a long and able speech 
against the second reading of the Kill for the Repeal ttf the 
Paper Duty. He thus maintained the right of‘the I.ords to 
reject a mone^ bill; “ I do not dispute—nor can it be for 

a moment disputed—that we have no right whatsoever to 
amend what is called a money bill. We have, moreover, 
no right whatsoever to originate a bill of that nature. But 
that principle does not apply to the rejection of money 
bills, I tike leave to say that there is not an instance to be 
found in which the House of Commons has controverted 
our right to reject mone/bills. * * # My lords, as I 

said I would confine myself to this question of privilege, I 
will only further observe, that tlie illusions—perhaps I may 
say the delusions—created, by the introduction of the Budget 
seem to have passed away, and we have learned tliat, 
although brilliant eloquence h^s charms, yet, like other 
seductions, it is no^ without its dangers. The same schemes 
may bear the impress of genius, of imprudence, of rashness. 
Sa//s doqticfitim^ sapUntm parum, is not an irreconcilable 
combination.”— Hansard, 


LORD LYTTON. 

Early Appearance as a Reformer, —Mr. Bulwer (Lord 
Lyttpn) first sat in Parliament as^the representative of St, 
P^s,*for which constituency he was returned in 1831; and 
he addressed the House on the 5th of July, on the second 
reading of the Refonn Bill. On that occasion he thus 
expressed himself on behalf of a popular representation ; 
“ At a time when authori^ can no longer support itself by 
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the solemn plausibilities and tht ceremonial hypocrisies of 
old, it was well that a government should be pllced upon a 
solid and sure foundation. In no age of the world, but least 
of all in the present, could any system of go^eriilnent long « 
exist which was m^iuaced both by the moral intelligence and 
the physical force of a counivy”-^Hansard, 

Bemocr^cy. —SpeaAng on the Reform Bill introduced 
by Lord Palmerston’s Government in i860, Sir E. Bulwer- 
Lytton said; “Pure democracy, in the classic sense of 
the word, has conferred on the civilised wodd too many 
benefits, as well as warnings, not to have its full share of 
. enthusiastic admirers among men of cultivated minds and 
generous hearts. But for pure democracy you must have 
the elements that preserve its honesty and ensure its 
duration. Those elements are not fo be found ip old 
societies, with vast disparities of wealtli,^ of iniluen<;e, of 
education; they belong to the youth of nations, such as 
colonies^ and when any gentleman cites to us the example 
of a colony*for some democratic change that he would re¬ 
commend to the ancient monarchy of. England, I can only 
say that he has not studied the horn-book of legislation. 
The acute democrats of that sublime republic by which we 
are all unconsciously instructed whenever we discuss the 
problems of government—the acute democrats of Athens— 
were well aware of the truth I 'endeavour, before it is yet 
too late, to impress upon you; they were well aware that 
democracy cannot long co-exist with great inequalities of 
wealth and power; they therefore began by ostracising the 
powerful, to end by persecuting the wealthy.”— Ibid. 

Ministerial Coalitions. —In a speech on Mr., Roe¬ 
buck’s celebrated motion in January, 1855, Sir E. B. Eytft>n 
made a very effective remark on this subject. He said; 

“ Looking through our modern history, I find that most of 
our powerful, pven popular Administrations, hav^ been 
coalitions. Both the Administrations of Mr, Pitt were co^ 
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alitions; and the last wa? v&y remarkable, for he first turned 

out the Adcfington Government, and then coalesced with six 
of its members# Nay, he was not contented till he had 
netted the expelled Prime Minister himself, and made him 
Lord President of the Council. But therf there is one ind’s- 
putable element of a coalkion, and ^hat is, that its members 
should coalesce. Now, sir, it is that element which seems to 
me wanting in the present Cabihet (Lord Aberdeen’s). It 
has been a union of party interests, but not a coalition of 
party sentiment and feeling.”— Ibid. 


LORD MACAULAY. 

^1 

His Characteristics as a Speaker. —By all accounts 
Macajalay's delivery was f^^ too rapid to be impressive; it 
wanted also variety and flexibility of intonation. Even the 
most practised reporters panted after him in vain : how much 
more the slower intellects of country gentlemen and !he mass 
of the House ! This, however, only heightens our astonish¬ 
ment that speeches .<o full, so profoundly meditated, yet 
with so much freedom, with no'appearance of being got 
by heart, with such prodigality of illustration and allusion, 
should be poured forth with such unhesitating flow, with 
such bewildering quickness of utterance. To read them 
with delight and profit, we read them rather slowly; we 
can hardly conceive that they were spoken less deliberately. 
It may be questioned, and has been questioned, whether 
.Macaulay was, or could have become, a masterly debater. 
This accomplishment, except in rare examples, is acquired 
only fey long use and practice. When Macaulay entered 
the Aouse, the first places were filled by men of estab¬ 
lished influence and much parliamentary training. Even if 
he had felt called upon to make himself more prominent, 
it ma^ be doubted whether he could have sufficiently 
curbed his impetuous energy, or checked his torrent of 
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words. He would have found it difficult to assume th^ 
stately, prudent, reserved, compressed reply ^ Jhe might 
have torn Kis adversaries' arguments to |hreds, but he 
would not have been content without a host of ( 5 ther argu- * 
m^nts, and so would have destroyed the effect of his own 
confutation. Still, it is remarkable that on two occasions 
a spdbch of l^Iacaulay’s actually turned the vote of the House, 
and carried the question (a*very rare etent) in his own way 
—the debate on the Copyright Act, and ■ t^e question of 
judges holding seats in the House of Commons. Though 
he took his seat. Lord Macaulay never spoke in the House 
of Peers; he went down, we believe, more than once with 
the intention of speaking, but some unexpected |urn in the 
debate deprived him of his oi^portunity; his friends, who, 
knew the feeble state of his healtj! at that time, were ;^j||most 
rejoiced at their disappointment in not hearing him in that 
which would have been so congenial a field for his studied 
and matftred eloquence.—“ Memoir^' by Dean Milman. 

“ Express Train Oratory. —The following graphic 
sketch of his demeanour in the House and his manner in 
delivery is from Francis’s ‘iOrators of the Age —“ In the 
House of Commons, abstraction is’'his rf:hief characteristic. 
He enters the House with a certain pole-star to guide him— 
his seat; how he reache^ it seems as if it were a process un¬ 
known to him. Seated, he folds his arms and sits in silence, 
seldom speaking to his colleagues, or appearing to notice 
what is going* forward. * * * An opening is made in 

the discussion, and he rises, or rather darts up from his seat,,^ 
plunging at once into the very heart of his subject, without 
exordium or apolpgetic preface. In fact, you have for a few 
seconds heard a voice, pitched in alto, monotonous,* ai?d 
rather shrill, pouring forth words with inconceivable velocity, 
ere you have become aware that a new speaker, and one of 
no common ord^r, has broken in upon the debate. A few 
seconds more, and cheers—perhaps from ah parts of the 
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House—^rouse you from yf»ur apathy, compelling you to 
follow that extremely voluble, and not very enticing voice, 
in its lUpid (ourse through the subject on which *the speaker 
is entering, ^th a resolute determination, as it seems, 
never to pause. You think of an expresg train, which does 
not stop even at the chief stations. On, on he speeds, in 
full reliance on his own momenAm, never stopping for 
words, never stopping for thoughts, never halting for an 
instant, even^to take breath—his intellect gathering new 
vigour as he^ proceeds, hauling the subject after him, and 
all its possible attributes and illustrations, with the strength 
of a giant, leaving a line of light on the pathway his mind 
has trod, till, unexhausted and apparently inexhaustible, he 
brings thi^remarkable effort to a close by a peroration^ so 
highlj sustained in its declamatory power, so abounding in 
illustmtion^ so admirably framed to crown and clench the 
whole oration, that surprise, if it has even begun to wear off, 
kindles anew, and the hearer is left utterly prostrate and 
powerless by the whirlwind of ideas and emotions that has 
swept over him.” , 

His Early Speeches. —Mjicaulay’s first speech in 
Parliament was ma(^ oii'the Jewish Disabilities, in 1830, and 
was moderately successful; but in the following year his 
masterly speeches on the Reform Bill brought him to the 
front rank as an oratof. Jeffrey, his colleague on the 
Bdinburgh^ who was also in Parliament, thus wrote to Lord 
Cockburn respecting Macaulay’s speech d» the second 
reading of the Bill No division last night, as I predicted, 
*'and not a veiy striking debate. A curious series of prepared 
speeches by men who dd not speal^ regularly, and far better 
ei^ressed than nine-tenths of the good speeches, but languid 
and inefficient, from the air of preparation, and the want of 
nature and autliority, with which they are spoken. There 
was T:»it one exception, and it was a brilliant one, I mean 
Macaulay, who surpassed his former appearance in dosenesSj^ 
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fire, and vigour, and very much improved the effect of it, by 
a more steady and graceful delivery. It \\{as iprodigiously 
cheered, as it deserved, and I think puts him clearly at the 
head of the great speakers, if not the debateffef of tlie House. 
I once meant to have said something, but I now think it 
intpossible.” A session or two later, Jeffrey again wrote : “ I 
bre^fasted to-day at Bogers’s wfth Macaulay and Sydney 
Smitli! botli in^great force ^nd undaui]|ed spirit, Mac, is a 
marvellous person. He made the very best speech that has 
been made this session, on India, a few nights ago, to a 
House of less than fifty. The Speaker, who Is a severe 
judge, says he rather thinks it the best speech he ever 
heard .”—Lord Cockburn^s '‘"Life of JeffreyT 

The “Bray” of Exeter Hall.— This'‘celebrated 
expression, which lost Macaulay his seat for Edinburgh, 
occurred in his ^speech on tfte second reading tJf the 
Maynooth College Bill, in April, 1845, The passage 
containing it is thus given in the edition of his speeches 
corrected b^ himself; “ What substitute does the honourable 
baronet (Sir Robert Peel) give his^ followers to console 
them for the loss of their favourite Registration Bill ? Even 
this Bill for the Endowment of Maynooth College. Wa« 
such a feat of legislation ever seen ? And can we wonder 
that the eager, honest, hot-headed Protestants, who raise 4 
you to power in the confident hope that you would cur¬ 
tail the privileges of the Roman Catholics, should stare 
and grumble, when you propose to give public money tot 
the Roman Catholics? Can we wonder that, from one 
end of the country to the other^ everything should be fef2 
ment and uproar; that ^petitions should, night after night, 
whiten all our benches like a snowstorm ? Can we vioniier 
that the people out of doors should be exasperated by seeing 
the very men who, when we were in office, voted against the 
old grant to Maynooth, now pushed and pulled it^to the 
Jlousq by your^whippers-in to vote for an increased ^ant ? 
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The natural consequences fallow. All those fierce spirits, 
whom you Ciallooed on to harass us, now turn round and 
begin tb worjy you. The Orangeman raises his fvar-whoop : 

^ Exeter Hafll up its bray: Mr. Macneile shudders to see 
more costly cheer than ever provided for .the priests of Baal 
at the table of the Queen; and the Protestant Operatives’ of 
Dublin call for impeachments in. Exceedingly bad English. 
But what did you expect ? Did you think, when, to serve 
your turn, you^called the Devil up, that it was as easy to lay 
him as to rais,? him ? ” 

Subscriptions to Race Meetings, &c. — During 
Macaulay’s earlier connection with Edinburgh as one of its 
representatives, he was applied to for a subscription to the 
annual racE meeting of the town, the sum of fifty guineas 
having usually been given under such circumstances. He 
declined tp continue the ^ practice, and .thus expressed his 
views to his friend Mr. Adam Black : “ In the first place, I 
am not clear that the object is a good one. In the next 
place, I am clear that by giving money for suoh an object 
in obedience to such a summons, I should completely change 
the whole character of my connection with Edinburgh. It 
kas been usual enoqgh f<!»r rich families to keep a hold on 
corrupt boroughs by defraying the expense of public amuse¬ 
ments. Sometimes it is a ball j sometimes a regatta. The 
Derby family used to support the Preston races. The 
members for Beverley, I believe, find a bull for the con¬ 
stituents to bait. But these were not the conditions upon 
which I undertook to represent Edinburgh. In return for 
your generous confidence, I offer faithful parliamentary 
servic^, and nothing else. * * * Xhe call that is now 

made‘ is one so objectionable that I must plainly say, I 
would rather take the Chiltern Hundreds than comply 
with it. If our friends want a member who will find 
them in public diversions, they can be at no^. loss. I know 
twenty people who, if you will elect them to Parliament, will 
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gladly treat you to a race and* a race-ball once a inonth. 
But I shall not be very easily induced to bdliev^e that Edin¬ 
burgh is disposed to select her representatives on such a 
principle.” ‘ " 

THE EA3L OF MANSFIELD. 

Secret of Success ix Parliai^Knt. —Lord Chester- 
held, in one of his letters to his son, thus wroty of Mansfield, 
then Mr, Murray, Solicitor-General:—“Your^fate depends 
upon your success as a speaker, and take my word for it 
that success turns more upon manner than matter. Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Murray are, beyond comparison, the be^t speakers. 
Why ? Only becSiuse they are the best orators. They alone 
can inflame or quiet the Housg; they alone are attended 
to in that numerous and noisy assembly^ that .you > might 
hear a pin fall while either of them is speaking. Is it that 
their mdtter is better, or their arguments stronger, than other 
people’s ? Does the House exi)ect extraordinary information 
from them? Not in the least; but the House expects 
pleasure from them, and>therefore attends; finds it, and 
therefore approves.” 

Pitt’s Antagonism. —^Throughout the whole course of 
Murray’s career in the House of Commons, he was the 
invariable object of Pitt’s unsparing invective. “ Pitt," says 
Lord Waldegrave, “ undertook the difficult task of silencing 
Murray, the Attorney-General, the ablest man, as well as 
the ablest debater, in the House of Commons.” Di^j 
similarity of character, no less than of political principles, 
added bitterness to the eloquence of Pitt, Despising the 
policy and distrusting the principles of Murray, he dag^rly 
availed himself of every occasion which presented itself 
of expressing his indignant sarcasms. Brilliant and argu¬ 
mentative as ;.was the oratory of Murray, he did not 
always possess the nerve necessary to ward off or to 
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return assaults so terrible as these, and for the most 
part he boi%, hi agitated silence, the attacks to which he 
did not ventaire to make any reply. In a letter from Lord 
Holland, descnbing a speech just given, the writer says, 
“ In both Mr. Pitt’s speeches every word was Murray.^ yet 
so managed that neither,he nor anybody else could or did 
take public notice of it, or in any degree reprehend liim. 
I sat near Murray, who suffered for an hour.”— Rosco^s 
“ Eminent British Lawyers.^' 

Mansfiewd’s Powers in Derate.— One of the first 
occasions (says Roscoe) on which Lord Mansfield dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the House of Lords, after his eleva¬ 
tion to the peerage, was in the debate on the Bill for the 
Amendment of the Habeas Corpus Act. A gentleman 
having been impressed ^nd confined in the Savoy, liis 
friendff applied f9r a writ of habeas corpus; but as tlie im¬ 
prisonment was not for any criminal matter, it was found 
that the statute of 31 Car. II., c. 2, did not apply. This 
palpable deficiency in the law attracted the attention of 
some friends to liberty, who introduced a bill into the 
House of Commons for the purpose of extending the 
provisions of the statute of Charles II. to cases where 
the imprisonment was not upon any criminal charge. The 
bill passed the Lower House, but w{js violently opposed in 
the House of Lords by Lord Mansfield and Lord Hard- 
wicke. The King himself talked openly against the bill 
at his levee, and the supporters of it were undersltood to incur 
his displeasure. * * ^ Such was the earnestness and 

so great the ingenuity and eloquence which Lord Mansfield 
exerted on the occasion that the bill was ultimately rejected. 

The*fate of the bill,” says Horace Walpole, which could 
not be procured by the sanction of the judges. Lord Mans¬ 
field was forced to take upon himself. He spoke for two 
hours Sind a half; his voice and manner/ composed of 
harmonious solemnity, werq^ the least graces his speech. 
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I am not averse to own that I never heard so much 
argument, so much sense, so much oratory* urtted. His 
deviations iftto the abstruse minutiae of the ^aw served 
but as a foil to the luminous parts of the orafibn. • Perhaps 
it was the only speech which, in my time at least, had real 
effe 1 :t; that is, convinced many persons; nor did I ever 
know-how trye a votary \ was to liberty, till I found that 
I was not one of the numbes staggered by that speech.” 


HARRY MARTEN. 

Drowsy Members. —^Alderman Atkins, a member of 
the Long Parliament, made a motion that such scandalous 
members as slej)t, and minded not the business of the 
House, should be put out. Hary Marten, who was , wont 
to sleep much in thoi House (at least dog-sle^), starts up :— 
“ Mr. Speaker,, a motion has been made to turn out the 
nodiicrs ; i. desire the noddees may also be turned out”— 
Aubrey MSSt 

The Fools and the Profane. —A'godly member of 
the Long Parliament made n motion to have all profane and 
unsanctified persons expelled the iiouiie. Harry Marteif' 
stood up and moved that all fools should be put out like¬ 
wise, and then there would be a thin House.— Ibid. 

A Roland for an Oliver. —Oliver Cromwell once 
in the House called Harry Marten, either jestingly or 
scoffingly, “ Sir Harry Marten.” “ I thank your majesty,” 
said Marten, rising and bowing; “ I always thought when 
you were King I should be knighted.”— /bid. 

Spoiling a Martyr.-.-A curious pamphlet, republished 
in Lord Somers’ Tracts, relates the condemnatior? tt) 
death of David Jenkins, Esq., a Welsh judge, and Sir 
Francis Butler, by a vote of the House of Commons. 
Jenkins, who w^s a stout Royalist, was brought Wore 
the Commons to.answer a charge of having, in 1642, 
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condemned to death pe^rsons who had‘ taken up arms 
against ther King in the Welsh country. When desired 
to kntiel at^the bar of the House, the old judge peremp¬ 
torily refueed,* faying, Since you, Mr. Speaker, and this 
House have renounced all your duty^and allegiance to 
your sovereign and natural liege lord, the King, and are oe- 
come a den of thieves, sliould I Kow myself in this Louse 
of Rimmon, the Lord would not pardon me in this thing.” 
Intense excitement and confusion broke out amongst the 
members uj^gn this plain speaking, and both prisoners were 
condemned to suffer death for high treason. Then uprose 
Harry Marten, and said, “Mr. Speaker, everyone must 
believe that this old gentleman ha-e is fully possessed in his 
head tha^he is fro aris et focis mori, that he shall die a 
martyr for this cause, for otherwise he never would have 
prov(j.ked^the House by ^ich biting expressions; whereby 
it is apparent tTiat if you execute him, you do what he 
hopes for and desires, and whose execution might have a 
great influence upon the people, since not condemned by a 
jury. Wherefore 'iny motion is that this House would 
suspend the day of execution, and in the meantime force 
■lam to live in spight of his teeth.” This motion restored 
the House to good humour; they agreed to it, and sent 
both prisoners off to Newgate. Marten had rightly divined 
the mind of the old judge. Mr. J en^ins in the retirement of 
his prison occupied himself in devising the details of the 
manner in which he should go to the scaffold.^ “He would 
eat much liquorice and gingerbread, thereby to strengthen 
liis lungs, that he might extend his voice far and near; he 
woul^ come with Bracton’s book hung upon his left shoulder, 
with ithe statutes at large hung upon his right shoulder, and 
the Bible with a riband put round his neck, and hanging on 
his breast So that when*they should see him die, thousands 
would inquire into these matters, and having found all he 
should tell them to be true, they would coiiie to loath and 
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detest the present tyranny.” The elaborate programme of 
the old judge was, however, rendered, nugalfcryf for his day 
of execution never arrived. • 


AND]|EW MAHVELL. 

The Incorruptible.— Andrew Marvell was chosen by 
the electors of Hull, his native town, to represent them in 
Parliament, in the year 1660. Tlie newly-elegted member 
was in a j>ecuniary condition which compelled him to 
accept the wages at that time paid by constituents to 
their representatives. He was, says Cooke (“ History of 
Parly”), the last re{)resentative who received wages for 
the performance of parliamentary^ duties. The King, de¬ 
sirous to secure th# powerful support of Marvell, sent3l.-or(i 
Danby, his.Jidard Treasurer, with offers of place and of 
money. • The royal messenger found the object of his 
search occupying obscure apartments in a court near the 
Strand ; but all his blandishments faUetl to produce any 
effect on the independent spul of Marvell. The Treasurer at 
parting—-says a pamphlet which pr'CAfess^js to give a 
record of the circumstances—slipped into Marvell’s hand 
an order upon the Treasury for a thousand pounds, and was 
moving towards his carriage, when Marvell stopped him, and 
taking him again up-stairs, called his servant boy, when the 
following coll©(iuy ensued :—“ Jack, child, what had I for 
dinner yesterday?”—“ Don’t you remember, sir, you had the 
little shoulder of mutton, that you ordered me to bring from 
the woman in the market^”—“ Very right, child; what have 
1 for dinner to-day?”—“ Don’t you know, sir, that you bi€ nfe 
lay by the blade-bone to broil ?”—’Tis so, very right, child ; 
go away. My lord, do you hear that Andrew Marvell’s 
dinner is provided ? There’s your piece of paper ; I •want 
it not; I knew the sort of kindness you intended. I live 
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here to serve my constituefits; the ministry may seek men 
for their pulpo^ ; I am not one.” 

Marveli. and Milton. —^The following statement ap¬ 
pears in th^ ^*f*arliamentary History” for 1660 :—“Dec. 17th. 
7 ’he celebrated Mr. John Milton, having now laid long^in 
custody of the sergeant-^t-arms, w^s released by order of 
the House. Soon after Mr. Andrew Marvell* complained 
that the sergeant had exacted 150 fees of Mr. Milton; 
which was seconded by Colonel King and Colonel Shapeot. 
On th? coiitaary, Sir Heneage Finch observed that Milton 
was I^tin Secretary to Cromwell, and deserved hanging. 
However, this matter was referred to the Committee of 
PrivilegesJ.0 examine and decide the difference.” Milton 
had been ordered to be taken into custody on the i6th of 
June previous, and to prosecuted by the Attorney- 
General for haying written the “Pro*Populo Anglicano 
Defensio ” against Salmasius, and another in answer 
to the “ Icon Basilike,” * 

V 

LORD MELBOURNE. 

f 

‘ 4 ;.’Making Matpers -Agree 4 ble. —Mr. Duncombe, in the 
“ Life and Correspondence ” of his father, states that the 
following story was circulated at tl^e clubs, relative to the 
dismissal of the Melbourne ministry in 1834:—“His 
Majesty sent for Lord Melbourne while at Brighton; and 
the latter proposing to proceed to business, the King, 
with his customary bonhommie^ exclaimed, ‘ Come, come, we 
‘are going to dinner; let’s talk of business afterwards!’ 
Nothing loth, the ever agreeable*First Lord accepted the 
rSyai hospitality, and did justice to it, revolving in his mind 
the propriety of making political hay while the royal luminary 
shone. He did equal justice to the nautical jokes and 
anecdotes, and was, preparing to profit by^his opportunity, 
when the King bluffly interrupted him :—‘ Fill your glass; 
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it's dry talking! ’ Lord Melbouri^e filled his glass, laughed 
at the command, and drank the wine, fully aJ)prSciatipg its 
excellence. * There then followed more nautjca^ jokes and 
more wine; and the Prime Minister enjoyed bothj* and was 
evidently in a disposition to enjoy everything—the sweets 
of office for an intermina^e tenancy, included. The dinner 
had been cleared, the dessert placed*upon the table, and 
the cheerfulness of his Majesty was only exceeded by the 
cheerfulness of his Minister. There could beino doubt at 
all that they were on the best possible understauvlilng. ‘^‘'The 
Premier was thinking on the main chance, while the Sailor 
King, appropriately enough, seemed to be thinking only of 
the main brace. So, fearful that he might lose his chance, 
after indulging in a thorough burst of mirth at the last con¬ 
tribution from the royal admiral’s rnemory, Lord Melbourne 
was about to commence a request, when h.e was cut short 
by an abrupt v-hange in the King’s manner and speech. 

‘ By the way,’ said his Majesty, ‘ Lord Althorp’s dead, I hear 
—so is the Go vernment, of course; wlien the head’s gone, the 
body can’t get on at all; therefore thete^s no help for it— 
you must all resign. Here,«my lord,’ he added, as he Jook 
a letter from his pocket, and handed* it^to the astonjJied 
Prime Minister, ‘ here’s a letter I’ve written to the Duke of 
Wellington, directing hin^, to form a Cabinet. Be sure you 
give it him directly you arrive in town.’ Lord Melbourne 
took the proffered document and his departure almost simul¬ 
taneously, in rS^ther a hazy state of mind—the anti-climax 
of the King’s securing him as a messenger to bear the tidings 
of his dismissal to his successor, every now and then, as he 
journeyed to town, making him have recourse to a habit he 
had of scratching his head, while uttering an involunfary 
exclamation that did not sound like a blessing.” Guizot, 
in his “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel,” thus notices the 
circumstance of the change of ministty:—“ Lord Melbolime 
proceeded to ^Brighton to submit/to the King the new 
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arrangements which this Occurrence (the "decease of Earl 
Spencer, ahd riie consequent removal of his eldest son, Lord 
Altholrp, to the House of Lords) rendered necessary. 
WMiam rv. ’Ad not approve of them, but complained of 
some of his advisers, and expressed his intention to transfer 
the reins of government^to other hands. Always cool and 
graceful in whatever position he might be placed, '‘'Lord 
Melbourne himself undertook* to convey to the Duke of 
Wellington t^ie letter in which the King empowered him to 
formlJ n^v-*Cabinet.” 

A Brief Reply. —The most crushing reply (says the 
Quarterly Peview) that any assailant ever received was on 
an occasion when Lord Brougham closed one of his most 
brilliant displays with a diatribe against the Melbourne 
Government. Lord Melbourne’s reply was comprised in 
a siiigle. sentence : — My Lords, y®u have heard tlic 
eloquent speech of the noble and learned -one of the 
most elocjuent he ever delivered in this Hou^—and I 
leave your lordships to consider what must t/e the n;iture 
and strength of tiia objections which prevent any Govern¬ 
ment from availing themselves of the services of such a 

Not so Bad as he Seemed. —The discussions in the 
House on Church matters in 1837 ^jave rise to the following 
observations on the policy and opinions of Lord Melbourne 
by the Rev. Sydney Smith :—“Viscount Melbourne declared 
himself quite satisfied with the Church as it is; but if the 
public had any desire to alter it, they might do as they 
pleased.* He might have said the same thing of the 
Monarchy, or of any other of our institutions; and there is 
ill tlie declaration a permissiveness and good humour which, 
in public men, has seldom been exceeded. * * But, if the 
truth must be told, our viscount is somewhat of an impostor. 
Everything about him seems to betoken cafeless desolation \ 
any one would suppose from his manner that he was playing 
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at chuck-farthing with human hapf)iness ; that he was always 
on the heel of pastime; that he would gi^gle^ away the 
Great Charter, and decide by the method of teetotum whether 
my lords the Bishops should or should not retain Sieir seats 
in the House of L«rds. All this is the^mere vanity of sur¬ 
prising and making us beljpve that hQj:an play with kingdoms 
as oth*er mcncan with ninepins. Instead of this lofty nebulo, 
this miracle of moral and intellectual fel&ities, he is nothing 
more than a sensible honest man,,who means t® do his duty 
to the sovereign and to the country. Instead orteing the 
ignorant man he pretends to be, before he meets the 
deputation of Tallow-chandlers in the morning, he sits up 
half the night talking with Thomas Young aboii^ melting 
and skimming, and then, though he has acquired knowledge 
enough to work off a whole vat 9^ prime Leicester tallow, 
he pretends next moi^ningnot to know the difference bet*veen 
a dip and a .T.j.Tld. * * * i believe him to be conscien¬ 
tiously alfve to the good or evil that he is doing, and that 
this caution Ifas more than once arrested^ the gigantic pro¬ 
jects of the Lycurgus’*^ of the Lower House .”—Second Letter 
to Archdeacon Singleton. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. * 

The King Thwar’^eo by a “Beardless Boy.”— 
More was returned to the House of Commons in 1504, and 
he is recorded as the first member of that assembly who 
gained celebrity by public speaking, and who, as a success-# 
ful leader of opposition, incurred the enmity of the Court. ' 
Henry was entitled (says, Lord Campbell in his “Lives”) 
according to the strictest feudal law to a grant on the epea- 
sion of the marriage of his daughter Margaret with James 
IV. of Scotland; but he thought it a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for gratifying his avarice, and he required a ^luch 

* Lord John R’^ssell. 
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greater sum than he intAided to bestow on the Scottish 
queen. Wheti the consent of the Lower House was de¬ 
manded, Sir Thomas, making a grave speech,* pronounced 
such urgent arguments why these exactions were not to be 
granted, that there^on all the King’s demands were crossed, 
and his request denied^i^so that Tyler, one of the King’s 
Privy Chamber, went presently from the House an8 told 
his Majesty that a beardless boy had disappointed him of 
his expectations. More,, however, was twenty-four years of 
age wliefl’he made this effective speech. 

Wolsey’s Attempt to Overawe the Common.s. —At 
this Parliament (1523) Cardinal Wolsey found himself much 
aggrieve^ with the burgesses thereof; for that nothing was 
so soon done or spoken therein, but that it was immedtatcly 
blown abroad in every ^lehouse. It fortuned at that Par¬ 
liament *a very., great subsidy to be dfcmanded, which the 
Cardinal fearing would not pass the C^wss^wions’ blouse, 
determined, for the furtherance thereof, to be tht^re present 
himself. Before where coming, after long debating there, 
whether it was better but with a few of his lords, as 
the post opinion of the House was, or with his whole train 
to receive him; “ Masters,” quoth Sir Thomas More 
(the Speaker),forasmuch as my lord Cardinal lately, yc 
wot well, laid to our charge the lightness of our tongues for 
things uttered out of this House, it shall not in my mind be 
amiss to receive him with all his pomp, with his maces, 
his pillars, his poll-axes, his hat, and great seal too; to the 
.* intent that if he find the like fault with us hereafter, we may 
be the bolder from ourselves to lay the blame on those 
wh«m his grace bringeth here with him.” Whereunto the 
bdlise wholly agreeing, he was received accordingly. Where, 
after he had, by a solemn oration, by many reasons, proved 
how necessary it was the demand then moved to be granted, 
and^further showed that less would not ser'e to maintain the 
prince’s purpose; he, se^ng the company sitting still silent. 
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and thereunto nothing answering, and, contrary to his expec¬ 
tation, showing in themselves towards his request no toward- 
ness of inclination, said to them, “ Masters, you havn many 
wise and learned men amongst you, and sith*I am from the^ 
King’s own person sent hitherto unto you, to the preservation 
of*yourselves and of all the realm, I think it meet you give 
me iome reasonable ansl^en”, Whefet every man holding his 
peace then began (WolseyX to speak to one Master Marney, 
afterwards Lord Marney. “ How say you,” quoth he, Master 
Marney ? ” who making him no answer neithej^e severally 
asked the same question of divers others, accounted the 
wisest of the company; to whom, when none of them all 
would give so much as one word, being agreed before, as 
the custom was, to give answer by their Speaker,Masters,” 
quoth the cardinal, “ unless it be the manner of your House, 
as of likelihood it is, by the m6tith of your Spe^ker^ whom 
you have rKosen for trusty and wise (as“ indeed he is), in 
such ca^es to utter your minds, here is, without doubt, a 
marvellously obstinate silence.” And thereupon he required 
answer of Mr. Speaker ; who first rev^wjntly, on his knees, 
excusing the silence of the House, abashed at the presence 
of so noble a personage, able ’to, amaze the wisi'^i*^ „).nd 
best learned in a realm, and then, by many probatlle argu¬ 
ments, proving that for them to make answer was neither 
expedient nor agree^ole with the ancient liberty of the 
House in conclusion for himself showed thajt though they 
had all with their voices trusted him, yet er cept every one 
of them could put into his own head their several wits, he 
alone in so weighty a matter was unmeet to make his grace 
answer. Whereupon ,the Cardinal, displeased whh Sir 
Thomas More, that had not in this Parliament in all,things 
satisfied his desire, suddenly arose and departed.— Roper^s 
JAfe of MoreP 

Of One Mind. —When the short session of* Parli 
ment (just retired to) was closed, Wolsey, in his 
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of Whitehall, said to Moreji St I wish to Gocf you had been 
at Rome, Mr. More, when I made you Speaker.” “ Your 
grace ’not offended, so would I too, my lord,”* replied Sir 
^ Thomas, k* for • then should I have seen the place I long 
have desired to visit.” More turned tjje conversation by 
saying that he liked this gallery better than the Cardinal’s 
at Hampton Court. I^ut the Cal'dinal secrejtly brooded 
over his revenge.— Sir J. MackifftosBs “ Life of MoreJ^ 

T?fE FIRST DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

A Living Caricature. —There is scarcely any public 
man in our history of whose manners and conversation 
so many particulars have been preserved. Single stories 
may be unfounded or exaggerated. But all tlie stories 
about,hint, whether told^y people who were perpetually 
seeing him in Parliament and attending^Jji*^ levee in 
Idncoln’s Inn Fields, or by Grub Street writers who never 
had more than a glimpse of his star through tho windows of 
his gilded coach, \ are of the same character. Horace 
Walpole and Smollett differed in their tastes and opinions as 
nt<c.fe;4s two human ^beings could differ. They kept quite 
differeiit society. Walpole played at cards with countesses, 
and coiTesponded with ambassadors. Smollett passed his 
life surrounded by printers’ devils ind famished scribblers. 
Yet Walpole’s Duke and Smollett’s Duke are as like as if 
they were both from one hand. Smollett’s Newcastle 
runs out of his dressing-room with his face covered with soap¬ 
suds to embrace the Moorish envoy. Walpole’s Newcastle 
pushe^ his way into the Duke of Grafton’s sick room to kiss 
thtf aid nobleman’s plasters. No man was so unmercifully 
satirised. But in truth he was himself a satire ready made. 
All that the art of the» satirist does for other men, nature 
ad dcMie for him. Whatever was absurd about him stood 
*t with grotesque prominence from the rest of the 
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character. He'was a living, •moving, talking caricature. 
His gait was a shuffling trot \ his utterance a iapi 4 stutter; he 
was always in a hurry; he was never in time ; he abcfunded 
in fulsome caresses and in hysterical tear^* His oratory 
resembled that of Justice Shallow. It was nonsense effer- 
vestent with animal sjjirits and impertinence. Of his 
ignomnce mg.ny anecdotes rem.iin, some yell' authenticated, 
some probably invented at Cioffee-houses, "but all exquisitely 
characteristic. “Oh—yes—yes—to be sure—Annapolis 
must be defended—troops must be sent to Ann.?polk-’-^Pray 
where is Annapolis? ”—“Cape Breton an island! wonderful 1 
—show it me on the map.” So it is, sure enough. My dear 
sir, you always bring us good news. I must go and tell the 
King that Cape Breton is an island.” And thi? man was, 
during nearly thirty years, Secretary of State, and, during 
near ten years, Fisst Lord of th'f Treasury !—Mitcnniay on 
Jforace Somebody said t’other day, “Yet sure 

the Duke of Newcastle does not want parts." “No,” 
replied Lord Talbot, “ for he has done without them for 
forty years.”— Walpole^s Leders to MaiitA 

1’he Duke and the ^^eadership of the Commons,— 
I'he Duke became First Lord of fnci- Tjeasury on 
of his brother, Henry Pelham, in 1754. He had sorhe diffi¬ 
culty in finding a leader of the House of Commons, and 
opened negotiations with Fox. Macaulay writes :—“ '^I’he 
proposition which he made was that Fox should be Secre¬ 
tary of State, with the lead of the House of Commons ; that 
the disposal of the secret service money, or, in plain words, 
tlie business of buying members of Parliament, should be 
left to the First Lord of •the Treasury ; but that Fox sjiould 
be exactly informed of the way in which this fund? \?as 
employed. To these conditions F’ox assented. But the 
next day everything was in confusion. Newcastle had 
changed his m]nd. The conversation whicli took*place 
between Fox and the Duke is one of the most curious in 
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English history. ‘ My brotjjijpr,’ said Newcastle, ‘when he 
was at the |Tre^sury, never told anybody what he did with 
the secret service money. No more will I.’ iThe answer 
was obvio^is*. ••Pelham had been not only First Lord of the 
Treasury, but also manager of the House of Commons ; and 
it was tlierefore unnecessary for him to confide to any osl^her 
person his dealings witlflthe members of that Hou|ie. But 
how/ said Fox, ‘can I lead in tlje Commons without informa¬ 
tion on this head ? How can 1 talk to gentlemen when 1 
do n qlJc ch of them have received gratifications and 
which have not ? And who,' he continued, ‘ is to have the 
disposal of places ? ’ ‘I myself,’ said the Duke. ‘How then 
am 1 to manage the House of Commons ? ’ ‘ Oh, let the 

members •tjf the House of. Commons come to me!’ Fox 
then mentioned the general election which was approaching, 
and £^sked how the minist^ial boroughs .were to be filled up. 

^ Do not trouble yourself,’ said Newcastle; ‘thatjs all settled.’ 
This was too much for human nature to bear. F(jx refused 
to accei)t the Secretaryship of State on such terms ; and the 
Duke confided the^njanagement of the House of Commons 
to a dull, harmless man, whose name is almost forgotten in 
oiyr.ljme. Sir Thomas JElobinsoR. * * * ‘Sir Thomas 

Robimon lead us ! ’ said Pitt to Fox. ‘ The Du^e might as 
well send his jack-boot to lead us.’ ”— Essay on Chatham, 

LORD NORTH. 

A Pattern of Good Humour. —A few only of his 
sayings have reached us, and those, as might be expected, 
are rather things which he had qhanced to coat over with 
somg* sarcasm or epigram that tended to preserve them ; they 
consequently are far from giving an idea of his habitual 
pleasantry and the gaiety of thought which generally per¬ 
vaded his speeches. Thus, when a vehement declaiiner, 
calling aloud for his head, turned round and perceived his vie- 
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tim unconsciously indulging in a soft slumber, and, becoming 
still more exasperated, denounced the Miaistcjr as capable 
of sleeping while he ruined his country, the latter oifly com¬ 
plained how cruel it was to be denied a sdace which othe^ 
criminals so often enjoyed—that of having a night’s rest be- 
fdi’e their fate. When surprised in a like indulgence during 
the performance of a' very inferior artist, who, however, 
showed equal indignation at so ill-timed a recreation, he 
contented himself with observing how hartj it was that he 
should be grudged so very natural a release Consider¬ 
able suffering; but, as if recollecting himself, added that it 
was somewhat unjust in the gentleman to complain of him 
for taking the remedy which he had himself been considerate 
enough to administer. The same good humour*and drollery 
quitted him not when in opposition. Every one has heard 
of the speech whicji, if it had failed to injure the objects of 
its attack, wa«. very effectual in fixing a name on its honest 
and much respected author. On Mr. Martin’s proposal to 
have a starling placed near the chair and taught to re- 
fieat the cry of “Infamous coalition.!/’ Lord North coolly 
suggested that, as long as, the worthy member was preserved 
to them, it would be a needless Vaste of the public money, 
since th^ starling might well perform his office by *deputy,^ 
— Brougham's Siatesmm." Earl Russell gives the follow¬ 
ing more concisely than Lord Brougham : “ North’s good 
humour and readiness were of admirable service to him 
when the invectives of his opponents would have discom¬ 
fited a more serious Minister, He often indulged in real 
or seeming slumber; an opponent in the midst of an 
invective exclaimed, ‘"'Even now, in the midst o^" these 
perils, the noble lord is asleep.’ ‘ I wish to God 1 Vas,’ 
rejoined Lord North. Alderman Sawbridge, having accom- 


* “I submit 4hat this House is in possession of a Martin?who will 
serve the purpjjse quite as —Russell's " Lije o/Foxg 
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panied the presentation 04" a petition from Billingsgate 
with acciisiCions of more than ordinary virulence, Lord 
North began^his reply in the following words:'*I cannot 
jieny that <the*“'hon, alderman speaks not only the senti¬ 
ments, but the very language of his constituents.’ ”—Earl 
RussdVs Life of Fox.” 

Extracting a Compliment. —The assault of 'Mr. 
Adam on Mr. Fox, and of Cdloncl Fullarton on Lord 
Shelburne, had once put the House into the worst possible 
humOLi, M,Ld».,tkere was more or less savageness in every¬ 
thing that was said. Lord North deprecated the too great' 
readiness to take offence which then seemed to possess 
the Houses “One member,” he said, “who spoke of 
me, called^ me ‘that thing called a Minister.’ To be 
sure,” he said, patting his large form, “ I am a thing; 
the m^mbcir, therefore, wffen he called ‘me a thing, said 
what was true ; and I could not be angry with him. But 
when he added, ‘that thing called a Minister,’ liC called 
me that thing which of all things he himself ^^ished most 
to be, and therefore, L took it as a compliment.”— Butler's 
^Reminiscences” ^ 

Sleeping through-the Centuries. —On an occasion 
when Colonel Barry brought forward a motion on the British 
navy, Lord North said to a friend of his who was sitting 
next him in the House, “We shall have a tedious speech 
from Barry to-night. I dare say he’ll give us our naval 
history from the beginning, not forgetting Sir Francis Drake 
and the Armada. All this is nothing to me, so let me sleep 
on, and wake me when wc come near our own time.s.” His 
friend length roused him, when 'Lord North exclaimed, 
“ Wviere are we?” “At the battle of La Hogue, my lord.” 
“ Oh, ray dear friend,” he replied, “ you have woke me a 
century too soon !”—HarforePs ''Recollections of Wilberforce.” 

A JTew Member. —Once, when speaking in the House, 
Lord North was interrupted^ by the barking of a dog which 
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had crept in. He turned roiftid, and archly said, ^*Mr. 
Speaker, I am interrupted by a new memben^* The dog 
was driven ^ut, but got in again, and recommenced Irarking, 
when Lord North, in his dry way, added, ‘‘^jpoKe once.”—• 
Ibid. ff 

•Fretting.— The Duke of Newcastle went to Lord 

* ^ JMP 

Noifli, at l^iishcy Park, to lament the misffarriage at Charles¬ 
ton (June 28th, 1776, during the War of Independence), and 
to inquire into his cousin Clinton's behaviouj'; but finding 
Lord North treat the affair with his usual indiiTer^nr^ and 
jollity, took notice of it to him. Faith, my lord,” said 
Lord North, “if fretting would make me thin, I would be as 
sorry as your grace; but since it will not have tliat effec^, I 
bear it as well as I can.”— Walpolds Journals'^ 

Impudent Silence. —Colonel Luttrell moved in the 
House of Commons, April 12th, 1774, tjiat the* sheriffs of 
Midcllesex shoiild be called to answer at the bar for their 
conduct* in suiiinioning Wilkes instead of himself to serve 
in Parliam^t- After a long pause, Charles Fox rose and 
said t!olonel Luttrell should not wantiJa second; and then 
poured out a torrent of invective against Lord North for his 
pusillanimity, and for what he cafled his impudent and 
shameless silence. Lord North, with great quickness and 
humour, replied that he had never before heard of impudent 
silence; that he had, indeed, seen gentlemen on their legs 
whose shameless impudence had shocked all mankind.— 
Ibid. 

Laughing at the Bankers. —At the meeting of Par¬ 
liament, January 13th, 1774, when the Address was moved 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Prescott, a very rich banker, 
complained of the late regulation of the gold coin, by v>hich, 
he said, there was not a banker in England that had not lost 
^^500. Lord North laughed, and made the House laugh at 
him, by saying Jhe was glad the loss had fallen on thdfee who 
were the be^t able to bear it.— Walpolis ^'‘George ///,” 
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The Other OppositioSt. —During the American War 
of Indepen<^enoe, Lord* North, at a City dinner, having 
announced tl^e receipt of intelligence of an important ad- 
cvantage gaifeed*^ver the “ rebels,” and being taken to task 
by Charles Fox and Colonel Barr^, whocwere present, for 
applying such language to^“ our fellow-subjects in America,” 
exclaimed, with tlfe inimitable talent for good-humoiJred 
raillery which distinguished him, Well, then, to please you, 
I will call then^ the gentlemen in opposition on the other side of 
the zifdterf^^^^his has been told me as a traditionary anecdote 
not hitherto in print.— CampbelPs LivesP 

A Reluctant Apology. —In one of the debates on 
the_American war, in 1782, “Colonel Barre attacked T.ord 

V ^ f 9 j 

North violently, calling him the scourge of the country. 
Upon this Lord North, for almost the only time in his life, 
lost liifi Lemper, and said ‘he had been used, from tlint 

quarter, to language so uncivil, so brutal, so insolent-’ 

At these words the House got into an uproar, and Mr. T. 
Townshend called upon Lord North to apologise, l.ord 
North said he was i*eady to ask pardon of the House, but 
not of Barrd. At the end of a tumult bf three hours, he con¬ 
sented to ask pardon even of Baire.”— Russell's Life of Fox." 

The^ Fall of Lord North.— In the session of 1782, 
the ministry of Lord North had several times narrowly 
escaped a vote of censure. “On the 20th of March,” says 
Earl Russell, “ Lord Surrey was to renew the motion in a 
different shapft: When the day arrived, the House was re¬ 
markably crowded, and curiosity was on tiptoe to learn the 
event. Before Lord Surrey commenced. Lord North rose, 
and said he had some informatiorf to give to the House, 
whfch’might make any further proceeding in the motion un¬ 
necessary, and might require an adjournment. Upon these 
words there was great confusion, many members calling out 
‘ No at^ournment!’ some ‘ Lord Surrey ! Lord Surrey !’ and 
some ‘ Lord North ! Lord^ North!’ Upon tl^is Mr. Fox 
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rose and moved, ‘ That Lord Sifrrey be now heard upon 
which Lord North, with great quickriess, said, * And I rise 
to speak to fhat motion.’ Lord North then said he could 
assure the House, with authority, that the presenf Adminis¬ 
tration was no mora, and that his Majesty had come to the 
full determination of changing his njjjiisters. He then took 
leave*of the* House as minister, thanking Ahem for the 
hoJiourable support they had given him during so long a 
course of years, and in so many trying situatioiis. * * * 

Lord North had borne his elevation with moci^ty* he 
showed equanimity in his fail. A trifling circumstance 
evinced his good humour. On the evening when he an¬ 
nounced his resignation to the House of Comiq^ns, snow 
was falling, and the weather was bitterly cold. Lord North 
kept his carriage. As he was pajjging through the greatcoat 
room of the House’of Commons, many members (chiefly his 
opiioncnts) croviKled the passage. When his carriage was 
announced, he put one or two of his friends into it, and 
then, making a bow to his opponents, said, ‘Good night, 
gentlemen; it is the first time 1 have Hifown the advantage 
of being in the secret.’ ' Mr* Adani, from whom 1 heard this 
anecdote, says in his memoranda, ‘N# man ever showed 
more calmness, cheerfulness, and serenity. The temper of 
his whole family was th^ same: 1 dined with him that day, 
and was witness to it.’ ” 

DANIEL O’CONNELL. 

Introduction of the Repeal Question. —The year 
1834 was rendered remarkable by the introduction of the 
Repeal question into the House of Commons. O’Coflnell 
told me he was forced to take this step bitterly against his 
will. “ 1 felt,” said he, “ like a man who was going to jump 
into a cold bath, but I was obliged to take the plunge.”— 
Daunfs O'Connell A , 
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A Wonderful Shower of Rain. —In the session of 
1833, a spGCcl^ of Mn Daniel O’Ccnnell’s, upon an Irish 
question of ^considerable interest and importance, was not 
only grievously abbreviated (by the reporter), but the sense 
of it entirely perverted in several passag<?s. As I recollect, 
it Weis a speech on the^then very exciting and difficult .sub¬ 
ject of the tithes bf the t*rotestant Church in Ireland ', and 
Mr. O’Connell, among other things, was made to say that 
he would vqfe in a certain way on the immediate point 
und^ dOTsideration, “ although it was directly in the teeth 
of all his former opinions on the subject!” On his bringing 
the matter before the House, under the usual form of a 
“ Breach of Privilege,” and making complaint of being thus 
treated, the defence set up by the reporter was that, during 
his walk from the blouse to the newspaper office, the rain, 
which»wa& falling Jieavily at the time, had*most unfortunately 
streamed into his pocket and washed out iJie notes he had 
made of Mr. O’Ccnnell’s speech. Ui)on which the latter 
remarked that it was the most extraordinary sltower of rain 
he had ever heard of, inasmuch as it had not only umhed 
out the speech he did make, washed in another, and 

an entirely different,^one.— OConnelVs ^'‘Parliametitary 
Expertences^ 

Parodies. —Some of O’Connell’s parodies and poetical 
applications in debate caught the humour of the House, and 
were considered felicitous. Amongst these was his sneer 
at the smallness of Lord Stanley's personal adherents after 
some general election :— 

“Thus down thy bill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying six insides.” 

His celebrated parody on three very excellent, and certainly 
good-humoured, members of Parliament, Colonels Sibthorj), 
Perceval, and Verner, was extremely ready and produced 
a roar :— • ^ 
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“Three colonels, in three distant counties bom, 

Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo, 4id adom.^ ^ 

^The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry—in both, the last. « 

The force of nature could no further go —* 

To bear^ the third, she shaved the other two.*' 

Tw^ of these gentlemen looked a§ J[f the^ never needed a 
razor, and the third (Sibthorp) as if he repudiated one.— 
Curran and his Contemporafies, 

His Aversion to Duels. —O'Connell \sas not suffi¬ 
ciently guarded in his language when speaking of o!ner Wn,' 
and on one occasion some one opposite to him said, “ Such 
language might provoke a duel.” “Oh, no,” remarked 
O’Connell, pointing to one of his hands with (Jie other; 
“ there’s too much blood upon this hand already.” I heard 
him say this, and the eifect, as hg suited the action to the 
word, was very grhat.-^Pr0/essor Pryme .. O’CoiinelP here 
referred to the%incident of his duel with D’Esterre, which 
is thus fclated by Phillips, in “ Curran and his Contem¬ 
poraries ”“ In one of his many mob-speeches, O’Connell 
called the Corporation of Dublin a ^beggarly corporation.’ 
A gentleman named D’Esterre affected to feel this as a 
jjersonal affront, he being one of thaCl arery numerous body, 
and accordingly fastened a quarrel on the offender. It 
is quite true that Q’fonnell endeavoured to avoid the 
encounter. He did not do enough. He should have sum¬ 
moned D'Esterre before the tribunals of the country, after 
failing to appease him by a repeated declaration that he 
meant him no personal offence, and could not, he being 
a total stranger to him. * * * However, on the occa¬ 

sion in question he sh 5 wed a total absence of what is 
vulgarly called fear; indeed, his fixed determination •was 
remarkable. Let those who read the following anecdote 
remember that he most reluctantly engaged in the combat; 
that he was then the father of seven children; and fhat it 
was an alternative of life or deatl^with him, D’Esterre being 
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reputed an unerring marksman. Being one of those who 
accompanfcd ©'Connell, he beckoned me aside to a distant 
portion of ^fie very large field, which had a sl%ht covering 
of snow.* ^KiilUps,’ said he to me, ‘this seems not a 
personal, but a political affair. I am obnoxious to a party, 
and they adopt a false^pretence tcj cut me off. I shalKnot 
submit to it They have reckoned without Aheir hbst, 1 
promise you, I am one of tire best shots in Ireland at a 
mark, having^ as a public man, considered it a duty to pre¬ 
pare; fbr my own protection, against such unprovoked 
aggression as the present Now remember what I say to 
you. I may be struck myself, and then skill is out of the 
question : but if I am not, my antagonist will have cause to 
regret his naving forced me iilto this conflict.’ The parties 
were then very soon pl^ed on the ground, at, I think, 
twelve paces distsince; each having a tfase of pistols, with 
directions to fire when they chose, after ra given signal. 
D’Esterre rather agitated himself by making a short speech, 
disclaiming all hostility to his Roman Catholic*countrymen, 
and took his groqnd, somewhat theatrically, crossing his 
pistols upon his bosom. They, firdd almost together, and 
instantly on the sigtiad. D’Esterre fell, mortally wounded. 
There was the greatest self-possession displayed by both.” 

Wanted, a Bellman. —At the^ Clare election, to the 
horror of Vesey Fitzgerald, the rival candidate, and a 
member of the then adzninistration, Daniel (with the aid of 
his priests) polled tenant against landlord. * * * Vesey, 
a lord in embryo, could not stand it, and he fled. Next 
day was a great day tor Daniel. Priest, curate, coadjutor, 
bishqp—^he who, with no fi-anchise,* had voted notwithstand¬ 
ing and he who, having one, had voted very often —the 
whole available population, the pure children of nature as 
he called them, and some of them most justly, hailed their 
champion as he shouted from the hustings,* “ Boys, where’s 
Vasy Vigarald? Och hope, Vasy, but it’s nje that’s dull 
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without ye. Righi, mavmmeen*! ri^i* and send the bell* 
about for him. Here’s the cry for ydu— * ** 

* Stolen or strayed, 

Lost or mislaid. 

The president of the Board of Trade.’" 

-^Curran his Contemporaria, 
l^ORNiNfe Advantage. —During a Dublin election, where 
Mr. West was a candidate, < 5 'Connell resorted to his nick< 
names, and “sow West” and “ugly West” were^lavished 
liberally. “Gentlemen,” said West,goodhumourediy, “Mr. 
O’Connell takes advantage of me, for he wears a wig,” 
“ I scorn all advantage,” exclaimed Daniel, casting off the 
ornament, and exhibiting a scalp literally withq^it a hair 
between it and heaven—“ I scorn all advantage \ compare 
us now, boys ; is sow West the b^uty?”— Ibid. 

An Un£xpecti-?d Opponent. —Fagan, in his ** Lift and 
Times of DanielO’Connell,” relates an incident that occurred 
during the canvass of the constituency of the county of 
Kerry, when* the “ Liberator’s” nephew was a candidate for 
the representation. Daniel spoke frorh «he balcony of the 
Chamber of Commerce in»Traleg one day, and opposite 
him were the committee rooms of the*I 4 night of Keijy. In 
the midst of a very powerful speech a donkey suddenly 
began to bray. The ct was most ludicrous. Every man, 
woman, and child tittered, while the Conservative gentle¬ 
men roared alqud. Placid and collected, however, O’Connell 
looked around. A smile lighted up his face; and, raising 
his voice to its fullest pitch, he cried out, “ Hear him ! hear 
him, boys! ’tis the chairman of the Knight of Kerry’s com¬ 
mittee.” * * 

Jupiter Relenting, —The following is related b 3 l^C. 
Phillips, as illustrative of the arbitrary disposition of the 
great Repealer :—“ On a matter of parliamentary inquiry, 
on which I had quite as much experience as himself, our 
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judgments differed, and I fSred accordingly. No one could 
ever tell, however, wheli the storm might arise ; but he had 
it ready, an^ often nursed it in Smiles, After -walking down 
with me t(j th? House of Commons one evening, arm-in-arm, 
as friendly as {)ossible, he vehemently assailed me on the 
subject alluded to. Hg^refused to^ retract. No altematcive 
was left but to right myself, which was done ini a way by no 
means to his satisfaction. Aftar my excellent friend Colonel 
Perceval, in l^s place in Parliament, read my letter of reply, 
Daillel ^11 into one of his paroxysms. “ The gallant 
member,” said he, “ may now congratulate himself on having 
severed a friendship of twenty-five years’ standing.” Friend¬ 
ship indeed ! His translation of the idem velk et idem nolle 
must have been a curiosity. For six months and upwards, 
when we met, his look was a wild glare. At last it pleased 
his J%ipit«rship to relent. He walked up to me one day in 
the Reform Club, in high good humour: if Charles, shake 
hands; I’m tired not speaking to you. I forgive you /” 

The Mob Orator. —The following fragraeftt on O'Con¬ 
nell is given by Bu/wer in his ‘^St. Stephen’s” :— 

i 

'* Had that fierce railer sprung from English sires, 

His creed a^^Piote&tant’s, his birth a squire’s, 

* No blander Pollio, whom our Bar affords, 

Had graced the woolsack and cajoled My Lords. 

Pass by his faults, his art be her" .-illowed— 

Mighty as Chatham, give him but a crowd ; 

Hear him in Senates, second-rate at best, 

Clear in a statement, happy in a jest; » 

Sought he to shine, then certain to displease ; 

Tawdry, yet coarse-grained, tinsel upon frieze. 

His Titan strength must touch what gave it birth ; 

Hear him to mobs, and on hi^ mother earth 1 ” 


FEARGUS O'CONNOR. 

A Hustings Speech Plagiarised. — Perhaps the 
qUeefest election that occurred in the 4 hree kingdoms 
(1832-53) W 3 is tlmt of Feqfgus O’Connor, for the county of 
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Cork. In his canvass he wa 5 assisted by his cousiir, 
O’Neill Daunt, then standing, and Afterwards elected, <br 
the borough* of Mallow. Bfetween them both the plan of 
taking county and borough aristocrats simuHanftously by 
surprise had been concocted and carried out with infinite 
cleverness; but Daunt,^ although^,very far superior*to 
O’Coflnor in information, tastes, habits of li/e, and general 
ability, was no match for him in dexterity. He had a 
lamentable proof of it on one occasion in particular, when, 
as both stood on the hustings, Daunt, to his disihay and 
horror, had to listen while Feargus delivered, ore ratundo, 
and greatly to the admiration of the multitude, the very 
speech that Daunt himself had most carefully pre^jared for 
that particular occasion; Feargus having, during their 
journey to the place of meeting, n^st industriously and suc¬ 
cessfully pumped hi^ unsuspecting companign of hts titipes 
and topics, and, ij:! short, all his treasured eloquence .—-John 
O'Conncirt '’Farliameuiary Recollections.^^ 

7'he Chutist Petijiun of 1848.—On the loth of 
April the Houses of Parliament, says thf Annual Rosierj 
were filled with police,* and, for the preservation of the 
2ieace, the streets were guarded fiy r7p,ooo special con¬ 
stables. The petition, which was to have been earned in 
procession from Kennmgton Common to Westminster, was 
transported by the less ostentatious medium of several cabs. 
Feargus O’Connor, in presenting it to the House, stated that 
it bore 5,706,000 signatures : but a strict scrutiny reduced 
these figures to the still very respectable total of 1,900,000. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, in answer to a question in the 
House of Lords, said, “ The meeting which was attempted 
to be held to-day on Kennington Common was disper£«d 
by the police only, without the assistance or even the pre¬ 
sence of a single soldier.” Lord Brougham held that “ those 
meetings that are, called, whether in England or in Ireland, 

‘ monster meetings,’ are, in themselyes, essentially illegal’* 
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r MR. ©ERNAL OSBORNE. 
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The “cStormy Petrel of Debate." —Tlie nature of 
Mr. Benfal Osborne’s appearances in parliamentaiy strife 
caused this name to be applied to him many years ago. One 
of the rriiost effective passages in Ivs peculiar vein occflrred 
in the great debate on the conduct of the GoiJemmem with 
respect to Denmark, in July' 1864. Mr. Osborne thus 
alluded to Lord Palmerston and his Cabinet:—“ The noble 
lori anS the gentlemen on the Treasury Bench are men of 
great capacity, but a little past their time, and they bungle 
a little; but if they wish to put the country in a proper 
position ^'vith foreign powers, and restore the just influence 
of England, it might be easily done by their imitating that 
custom which is obligatory on unsuccessful officials in 
Japan. Tf, sir, they would enact, in a ’modified form, that 
‘happy despatch’ which we have learnt frem the Asiatics, I 
am sure this countr)^ would at once regain its proper posi¬ 
tion. * * I'here sits the noble lord. cRternumque 

sedebit, I was abbut to add, but it would not be true— 
infdix, I wish to speal^ of him with every respect, because 
I beljieve that a more active or a more able man never 
existed in this country. (General cheers.) It is said of 
him that 

‘ panting time toils after him in vain.’ 

He is certainly fadh princeps^ the liveliest, if not the 
youngest, on tlie Treasury Bench. The noble lord deserves 
great credit for his admirable management through so long 
a tijtte of the affairs of this House. He has acted with all 
of men, and agreed with all sorts of opinions. These 
are great feats, but what is his policy ? Sir, his domestic 
policy, jQOt to go beyond the line of debate, is paternal 
but‘‘ Stationary j his foreign policy up to this day has been 
pugnacious but progressive. * * I have not been unfair 
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to the noble lord; but now let uc go fnto "his Cabinet. His 
Cabinet is a museum of curiosities .» There^ $14 are to be 
found some J>irds of rare and noble plumage, both ali^e and 
stuffed, (Great laughter.) But, unfortunatdy, .there is a 
difficulty in keeping up the breed. For those Whig birds 
hav^ been very barren, and they were obliged tp take a 
crossi with tjie famous Peelite breed. * • * Certainly it 
cannot be said, either by their enemies or Mends, that they 
have been prolific of measures since they have taken office. 
Even my right hon. friend (Mr. M. Gibson)— wIjo is* not 
connected with them by family, and somehow got into the 
Cabinet, but, like the fly in amber, ‘ one wonders how the 
devil he got there ’—^has not been fertile. I must say that 
his hon. friends the members for Rochdale and Birmingham 
are, I think, disappointed in this ‘young man from the 
country.’ When he married in A the family we .expected 
some liberal measures, but the right hon. gentleman has 
become jndolent, and almost quarrelsome, under the guid¬ 
ance of the tfioble lord. Well, sir, what is to be done ? 
We know by the traditions of the great,Whig party that they 
will cling to the vessel,•if not like shipwrecked sailors, like 
those testaceous marine animals ^hioh somehow adhere to 
the bottom, thereby clogging the engines and impeding the 
progress. Sir, should a vote of this House displace that 
administration, what af? the Liberal party to do ? Well, my 
advice to them is that they may feel perfectly happy as to 
the issue of this great duel which is being fought. They are 
somewhat in the situation of lago in the play, and may say 
like him, ‘Whether Cassio kills Roderigo, or Roderigo 
kills Cassio, or each kiUs the other,’ they must gain.”— 
limes' Report. 

LORD PALMERSTON. 

Entrance into Parliament. —The first constituency 
Lord Palmerston aspired to represent in the House of Com- 
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mons was that of th^Uniifersity of Cambrfdge, for which 
he was nojiinated in 1806, and again in 1807, but proved 
on both occasions unsuccessful., The earlier of Jhese events 
is alluded ^tb ^ly Byron, "in “ Homs of Idleness,” in the fol¬ 
lowing doggerel stanza:— 

“ Then would I view each rival wight, 

<*etty ahft Palmerston ^ur\'ey , 

Who canvass there, with all their mightt 
Against the next Elective day.” 

His dordehip,* however, was returned for the borough of 
Newport (1. W.) at the general election in 1807, but his 
name does not occur in “ Hansard ” as a speaker till the 
follotving year. 

Attempt to Assassinatf: him. —The attempt to 
assassinate Lord Palmerston is thus related in a letter from 
the Kev^ A. Harris td' T.,ord Fitzharris, given in the 
“Malmesbury Correspondence”:—“April 8th, j8i8. I 
have just seen Palmerston after this horrible attempt to 
assassinate him. He has received a contusion upon the back¬ 
bone, but not a very severe one, and there is not the least 
reason for alarm. His escape was a*veiy narrow one. The 
assassin, whose name is Davis, and who had been an officer 
in Spaki, met him upon the staircase at the War Office, and 
was quite close to him when he fired ; the ball penetrated 
his coat and waistcoat about the niiddle of his spine, and 
glanced off. Palmerston walked on to the room where his 
secretary was sitting, and told him that he had been shot at, 
but did not know what injury he had received. Astley 
Cooj>er, and another surgeon of the name of I^ynn, came 
immediately, and found the flesh upon the back-bone con- 
tug^, but that the ball had not penetrated the skin. The ball 
was found upon the staircase. The surgeons conveyed Pal¬ 
merston home. 'Meanwhile the assassin was seized by two 
messengers and |mt into safe custody. Palmerston told me 
that he knew him to be mad, and for 6iat reason had 
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declined seeing him, having received twt> letters lately asking 
him to do so.” Lord Palmerston thus jocularly refers to the 
occurrence in a letter to Lord Malmesbury a*fe\^day^ after¬ 
wards :—“ After all, I am not half so sore us» either Don 
Quixote or Sancho, upon many occasions in their adventures. 

^ # One cofnfort is that 1 shall be recorded in illus¬ 
trious company, as having had the same as Ihe Duke 

of Wellington and the Regent; but I have so far the ad¬ 
vantage of the latter that my bullet has been found, though, 
luckily, not in meP • ^ 

A Three-decker. —In Canning’s lifetime the oratorical 
and debating powers of his colleague had lain dormant. 
The Prime Minister once even spoke with regret of the loss 
lie sustained through the silence of his Secretairy at War. 
“What would I give”—he exclaimed,. when wearied with 
assaults from the Ojjposition beni>lies—“ what would 1 give 
to get that three-decker, Palmerston, to* bear down upon 
them.”— Westmhistet Review. 

“ JUDicjOus Bottle - HOi . DCNG .” — On the i8th of 
November, 1851, Lord Palmerston, as Foreign Minister, 
received deputations fi^om the boroiigK-of Finsbury and the 
parish of Islington, who pfesented addresses congratulating 
his lordship on the aid he had rendered*the Sultan of^Turkey 
ill eftecting the liberation of Kossuth. The Foreign .Secre¬ 
tary declared himself chighly gratified by such an expression 
of opinion on the part of so large a number of his fellow- 
countrymen; and, in alluding to the difficulties which were 
felt in the conduct of foreign affairs, he said (JlV/Zifr report), 
“a great deal of good generalship and judgment was re¬ 
quired, and during the ^pending struggle a good deal of 
judicious bottle-holding w'as obliged to be brought in to ^lay.” 
The phrase fonned the subject of a characteristic cartoon 
for Punch shortly after it was uttered. 

“Civis Romanus Sum.” —The celebrated application of 
this phrase by Tiord Palmerston occurred in the House of 
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Commons on the 25111 of June, 1850. Th'e occasion was 
the debate on a vote of confidence in the foreign policy 
of Lojd jAin ^lussell’s Govemtpent, with espeqal reference 
to the affairs of Greece. Lord Palmerston, as the minister 
whose acts were immediately in question, entered into an 
elaborate defence of his entire foreign* policy, and, ^ter 
speaking for five hours, olosed his Jieroration with a pivsage 
which is thus given in “ Hansard ”:—“ I contend that we 
have not in our foreign policy done anything to forfeit 
the confidence of the country. We may not, perhaps, in 
this matter or in that, have acted precisely up to the 
opinions of one person or of another—and hard indeed 
it is, as we all know by our individual and private expe¬ 
rience, to* find any number of men agreeing entirely in 
any matter on which they may not be equally possessed 
of the details of the facts# and circumstances, and reasons, 
and conditions which led to action. But, making allow¬ 
ances for those differences of opinioh which may fairly 
and honourably arise among those who concur in general 
views, I maintain that the principles which can be traced 
through all our fore^.gn transactions, ,as the guiding rule and 
directing spirit of our jiaroceedings, are such as deserve 
approbation. I thefefore fearlessly challenge the verdict 
which this House, as representing a political, a commercial, 
a constitutional country, is to giveV'on the question now 
brought before it—whether the principles on which the 
foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government has been con¬ 
ducted, and the sense of duty which has led us to think 
ourselves bound to afford protection to our fellow-subjects 
abroad, are proper and fitting gqides for those who are 
charged with the government of England; and whether, 
as ^ 5 ^e Roman, in days of old, held himself free from 
indignity when he could say Cwis Romanus sum^ so also 
a British subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel 
confident that tlie watchful eye and' the' strong arm of - 
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England will 'protect him agj^ost injustice and wrong.” 
Sir Robert Peel, although speaking against the vote of 
confidence, ^remarked of Lprd Palmerston’s* deiencej, amid 
the cheers of the House, ** His speech mad^ us all proud 
of the man who delivered it.” 

The Minister of England. —After the House of 
Lords had passed its vGte of censure on ^the foreign policy 
of Lord John Russell’s Administration, the Premier remarked 
of his Foreign Secretary;—“ So long as we continue the 
government of this country, I can answer for my noble* 
friend that he will act, not as the minister of Austria, or 
as the minister of Russia, or of France, or of any other 
country, but as the minister of England.” The observation 
has sometimes been thought mere tautology; but it was 
not so considered by Sir Robert Peel, who thus referred to 
it in a subsequent debate :—“The noble lord said that 
his noble friend the Secretary for Foreign- Affairs would not 
be the ministef of Austria, would not be the minister of 
Russia, and^ would not be the minister of France, but would 
be the minister of England. What was the meaning of 
that declaration ? Th^ noble lord has too much prudence 
and discretion to point a sarcasm^ against three of the 
greatest Powers of Europe; but he could afford to,be very 
liberal with such weapons when directed against his pre¬ 
decessors. My construction of that passage*was, that the 
noble lord meant to contrast the conduct of the noble lord 
the member for Tiverton with the conduct of the Earl of 
Aberdeen.”— Hansard. 

His Dismissal from the Foreign Secretaryship.— 
When Lord Palmerston was dismissed from Lord John 
Russell's Government, for having expressed to the French 
Ambassador his approval of the coup d'etat^ the minis’terial 
explanations respecting the event were anxiously awaited by 
the country. They were given immediately on the as¬ 
sembling of Parliament, February 3rd, 1852, in the debate 
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on the Address in an^er k) the Speech from the Throne. 
Lord John made an ejaborate statement to the House, in 
the course of which he thus exiplained his reasons for the 
course he had <felt compelled to adopt:—“ I’he Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, putting himself in the place of the 
CroVkm, neglected and passed by the (irown, in ordoj* to 
give his own opinion wiA respect the state ,of affair's in 
France. Now, it struck me that a Secretary of State, con¬ 
stitutionally, has no such power. It appears to me that he 
can only. act‘‘with the sanction and the authority of the 
Crown in matters of very great importance. In matters of 
small importance I am ready to admit that the Secretary of 
State must be allowed to take a course which to him seems 
best, withoat a continual reference to the Crown; but in 
this matter, which was of the utmost importance—namely, 
that giving the moral Mueiice and support of England 
to the act of the President of the French Republic--it seems 
to me that it was an affair so gi'eat that the oi)inion, not 
only of the Prime Minister, but of the Cabinet, Tihould liave 
been taken, and that no such opinion should have been ex¬ 
pressed without theil concurrence, and without the sanction 
of the Crown. ^ "When this took place, as I con¬ 
ceived tke authority 6f the Crown had been set aside, and 
set aside for a purpose which the Government could not 
sanction, it appeared to me that Pmad no other course 
than tO' inform my noble friend that, while I held office, 
he could no longer hold the seals of the Foreign' Office.” 
Lord Palmerston’s statement in his own justification was 
to the effect that the communication complained of had 
been made in a non-official conversation with the French 
Ambassador. He held that “ if the doctrine of the noble 
lord'Vere established, and if the Foreign Secretary were 
to be precluded from expressing on passing events any 
opiniojj to a Foreign Minister, except in the capacity of 
an organ of a previously consulted Cabinet, there would be 
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an end to that freedom of intercourse between Secretaries 

of State for Foreign Affairs and Foreign Ministers, which 
tends so raifch to good understanding and tq tj;»e facility of 
public business.” * ♦ 

Overthrow o% the Russell Administration. —Lord 
Palmerston speedily ave^jged himself upon the Governrrfent 
from Vhich he had been dismissed. Qfi the 20th of Feb¬ 
ruary—only a week or tw 5 after the debate just men¬ 
tioned—Lord John Russell moved for leave “fo bring in a 
Bill to amend the laws respecting the I.ocal Militia.” f.ord 
Palmerston proposed some amendments to the motion, 
the chief being to omit the word “local.” He made a 
powerful speech, one of his most telling points^being as 
follows :—“ The whole of the objections of the Govern¬ 
ment to the formation of a regular militia are founded 
upon a radical distVust of the people of the United "King¬ 
dom. ^ ^ ^ Sir, there is no foundation for this dis¬ 

trust ; tl>ere is no reason to believe that the people of 
England woifld not rally round the national standard. It 
will not be for the first time that the people of Scotland 
will have risen up in arm^ and have fought the* enemies 
of the United Kingdom; and if it b 5 ,that wc cannot trust 
the people of Ireland to be faithful and true to their Queen 
and country, why, sir^let us at once send for a Russian 
force to defend us, or let us have an Austrian garrison in 
London. Let us hide our heads in shame and confusion; 
let us confess that England is no longer England; that her 
people are no longer endowed with that spirit and courage 
which sustained them in times gone by; and that they 
will not take up arms in* their own defence, in defence of 
their homes and their families, of their Sovereign and tiieir 
country., Such seems to be the idea of the framers of this 
Bill.” On a division as to the word “local,” the Govern¬ 
ment were defeated by 136 votes against 125, and MiifSsters 
immediately sesigned. 
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The Indefatigable, —Professor Pryme relates the fol¬ 
lowing in ^illu^ation of his weU-known capacity for mental 
labour:—“ One night, after a very late division, we were 
walking Parliament Street together, when just opposite 
Downing Street he said to me, * I must ^eave you here, for 
I have al despat<;Ji to rifvise at thfj Foreign Office.' ex¬ 
pressed some surprise at his continuing his llbours so far 
into the night, and he replied tfiat he frequently did so.” 

His D:6but in the Premiership. —When he found 

L • 

himself at the head of the Cabinet, and leader of the 
House, he discovered that even his long experience of 
that body had not rendered him familiar with many of its 
usages. $ * * He set himself to learn the routine of 

his new position with the same patient industry with which, 
more than forty years before, he had mastered the details of 
the \Var'Office.* Early and late was the Premier in his 
place ; one of the first to come, one of the last to leave. 
Day after day saw him there before half-past foui*. Night 
after night did the summer morning find him still at his 
place. His first appearance as leader of the House of 
Commons was not entirely successful; but by the end 
of the .session of 1855 he had effectually grappled with 
and overcome the difficulty. He continued the practice he 
thus commenced during the whole; period of his Premier¬ 
ship.— Edinburgh Rerie^u. 

Happy Quotation. —^^Lord Palmerston was often pecu¬ 
liarly happy in the quotations with which he enforced an 
argument or illustrated a position in debate ; and these not 
unfrequently culled rather from the byeways than from tlie 
highways of literature. One instance may be mentioned. 
Diffing a discussion on the style of architecture to be 
adopted for the new law courts, his lordship was maintain¬ 
ing the propriety of admitting a plentiful supply of natural 
light into the obscure and knotty questiotis of law, and of 
giving to tire gentlemen juf the long robe scope and verge 
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Mr, Pease, 

enough to facilitate their movements from court to court. 

We have all heard/* he said, of * ‘ “ 

• * 

‘ Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing/ ” 

• 

These architectural feati^es to whi^h hi| ^ordshiji referred 
were *charactS2ristics of that ancient pile where in former 

times— * 

‘' hty grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 

The seal and maces danced before him,” * • 

but he, for one, did not think it desirable that they should 
be repeated too often at the present day. 


MR. PEASE. 

The First Quaker in Parliament.*—A curious diffi¬ 
culty (says Profeasor Pryme) occurred in the session 1832. 
A Quaker (J. Pease, jun.) was returned as the Whig member 
for the southern division of Durham. When he came to the 
table to be sworn, previously to taking*lvs seat, he claimed 
to affirm instead of taking the oath^ The Speaker requested 
him to withdraw, and Lord Althorp moved that a corQmittee 
be appointed to consider whether the Act of Parliament 
permitting affirmation ^ certain cases extended to this one. 
Their report, presented, a few days after, was in favour of it, 
and the motion was agreed to unanimously. But another 
difficulty presented itself. It was a rule that the hat might 
be kept on when a member remained sitting, but must be 
taken off when moving in the house, and this dilemma was 
certain to occur daily. Some friend of Mr. Pease, teJ ob¬ 
viate this, instructed the doorkeeper gently to remove his 
hat and retain it till he quitted the house. In the course 
of a year or two he put it on and off for himself. It might 
have been thought that an individual of these peculiar 
habits would not have felt at home*in such an assembly, but 
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this was not the case, and the feeling of bonhommie which 
generally prev?iiled in*this ^‘best and pleasantest Club,” as 
my friend Hcye Vere designated it, placed hin! perfectly at 
his ease. * As a proof of it I will relate the following anec¬ 
dote. After the termination of Peel’s short administration, 
when set^eral of 41s were in the libciry of the House, w 4 iting 
letters or conversing oji the formation of Lord* Melbourne’s 
Ministry, one of those present jocosely asked Mr. Pease 
what place he was to have. He answered, “ There is but 
one place that I could think of taking, and it has not been 
offered to me.” “What is that?” we exclaimed, and he 
replied, “ Of course, the Secretary at War.”— Prynic's 
^^RecoUecItofis'^ 

A Variety. —Mr. Lalor, M.P. for Queen’s County, is 
said Jto have snatched tfee occasion for a pun in his own 
plain country dialect, from the circumstance of seeing Mr. 
Pease, the Quaker member for Darlington^ and the late Mr. 
Baines, M.P. for Leeds, come into the House* together. 
“ Oh,” said he, “we arc well off now, for here we have Paas 
and Baans (peasn and beans) at the same time .”—-John 
O^ConneiPs RecollectionsP"* ^ 

SIR ROhERT PEEL. 

Til 

A Paternal Cattiton.— An anecdote which I have 
from good authority would give reason for believing that Sir 
Robert Peel had been long and naturally inclined to the 
tendency to which he yielded when, after having been a 
stubborh Conservative, he became an ardent refonner. It 
is s£tid that in 1809, when he entered the House of Com* 
mons, his father, old Sir Robert Peel, went to Lord Liver¬ 
pool and said to him: “ My son, you may be sure, is a 
young man of rare talent, and will one day play an import¬ 
ant part; but I know him well j at bottom his tendencies 
are Whig. If we do not immediately enlist him in our 
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ranks, he will escape from us ; give him something to do, he 
will serve you well, but you must make sure^jf without 
delay.”— Gmzofs Memoirs*of Peel ^ 

Father and Son. —On the appointment m a^fcommittee 
to inquire into th^ state of the Bank of England and the 
resd^fiption of cash payjpents in ^r. PeeU became 

chairfhan, a»d in that capacity he brou^t up the report, 
and proposed the resolution! it embodied. “ His speech,” 
writes Mr. G. H. I^rancis, was heralded by one of those 
dramatic incidents which are so rare in our public proceed¬ 
ings ; rare, perhaps, because they really exercise so slight 
an influence on the conduct of our public men. His father, 
Sir Robert Peel, in presenting a petition from me^phants of 
tlie City of London against the proposed change in the 
currency laws, alluded to the relj^tive positions of himself 
and his son with respect to the question^ Spealdng with 
much emotion, byt with the unpretending frankness which 
marked his parliamentary conduct, he i^id; * To-night I 
shall have t(f oppose a very near and dear relative. But 
while it is ray own sentiment that I hav^^ d’^ty to perform, 
1 respect those who do* theirs, and who consider tliat duty 
to be paramount to all other considerations. I have men¬ 
tioned the name of Mr. Pitt. . My own impression is 
certainly a strong one^n favour of that great man. All 
of us have some bias, and I always thought him the first 
man in the country. I well remember, when the near and 
dear relative I have alluded to :5vas a child, I observed to 
some friends that the man who discharged his duty to his 
country in the manner Mr. Pitt had done, was the-man of 
all the world to be admired, and the most to be imitated; 
und I thought at that moment that if my life, and that ♦f 
my dear relative, should be spared, 1 w6uld one day present 
him to his country to follow, in the same path. It is very 
natural that sud^ should be my wish, and I will only*say 
• further of him„that, though he is deviating from the papoper 
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path in this instance, his "head and heart are in the right 
plac^ and I *think they will soon recall him to the right 
way.* Th^ ^n did not pass vmnoticed this allusion of his 
father. At tne close of an able and powerful speech, in 
which he had explained his own reas^s for a change of 
opinion# and the general views o^ the committee, he ^id : 
‘ Many other difficulties presented themselves, to me in dis¬ 
cussing this question: among them is one which it pains me 
to observe-j-I mean the necessity I am under of opposing 
myself to an authority to which I have always bowed from 
my youth up, and to which I hope I shall always continue 
to bow with deference. My excuse is now, that I have a 
great pi^lic duty imposed upon me,.and that, whatever 
may be my private feelings, from that duty I must not 
shrink.’ ”— Francis's ^^Cr^ical Biography of Peel." 

^^WJiAT IS 4 Pound?” —In supperrting his resolutions 
on the occasion just referred to, Mr. Pe^l said, as reported 
in “Hansard”: *^‘The main question is this, Caq we go on 
safely without a standard of value ? All th<? witnesses ex¬ 
amined by the cqpamittee agreed that we could not, except 
one, a Mr. Smith; who,^on bejng Stsked if there should be 
no standard, said hje* would retain the pound.’ Upon being 
further asked, What is a pound ? he said if was difficult to 
explain, but that there was no gentleman in England who 
did not know what a pound was ! ^e added that a pound 
was a standard which had existed in this country eight 
hundred years—^three hundred years before the introduction 
of gold coin I I confess ” (continued Mr. Peel) “ that 1 can 
form no idea of a pound or a shilling, as detached from a 
definite quantity of the precious metals. I have the same 
(iiffictdties to encounter as had Martinus Scriblerus in fob 
lowing the metaphysical speculations of his tutor, the philo¬ 
sophic Crambe* Being asked if he could form an idea of 
a uliiversal man, he replied that he conegived him to be a 
knight of the shire, the burgess of a cprporation, who 
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represented a great number oT individuals, but that he could 
form no other idea of a universal man. Further ^o puzzle 
him, he was ftsked if he could not form the i|3iversal idea 
of a lord mayor. To which he replied, that never having 
seen but one lord mayor, the idea of that lord mayor always 
returned to his mind, and* that he had therufore grdut diffi¬ 
culty ?o abstfact a lord mayor from hi/ gold chain and ’ 
furred gown; and that, moreover, unfortunately the only 
time he ever saw a lord mayor he was on homeback, ajid 
that the horse on which he rode, consequently, not a little 
disturbed his imagination. Upon this, says the history, 
Crambe, like the gentleman who can form an abstract idea 
of a pound, swore that he could frame a conception of a 
lord mayor, not only without his horse, gown, and gold 
chain, but even without stature, feature, colour, hands, feet, 
or any body whatevCT; and this, he contended, was the 
true universal ideai)f a lord mayor.” 

Finality in Reform. —Sir Robert Pee], addressing the 
electors of Tamworth in 1834, stated that he ^‘considered 
the Reform Bill a final and irrevocable settlement of ^ great 
constitutional question—a sattlemont which no friend to 
the peace and welfare of this country would attempt to 
disturb, either by direct or by insidious means .”—Annuai 
Register. 

“Register, Register, Regisiter!” —Addressing the 
electors at the Tamworth election dinner, August 7th, 1837, 
Sir Robert Peel said: “ It may be disagreeable, and, indeed, 
inconvenient to attend to the registration qf voters which 
annually takes place throughout the country. All this may 
be revolting; but you may depend upon it that it is betfer 
you should take that trouble than that you should allow* 
the constitution to become the victim of false friends, or 
that you should be trampled under the hoof of a ruthless 
democracy. The ftdvice which has been given by some 
persons, was, ‘Agitate, agitate, agitate The advice which I » 

<3 
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give you is this—Register, register, register!”— Opinions of 
the Right^'Hoh. Sir Robert Peel. 

An HonJujrable Distinc?tion. —In a sj/feech at Mer¬ 
chant Tailors* Hall, May nth, 1835, Sir Robert Peel said: 
“pentlemenj—^Will you allow me to roeall to your recollec¬ 
tion what was^he gmnd charge against myself—th‘-tt the 
King had sent for the son of a cotton-spinnA- to Rome, in 
order to make him Prime Minister of England. Did I feel 
thgt by an)^means a reflection on me ? Did that make me 
at all discontented with the state of the laws and institutions 
of the country ? No; but does it not make me, and ought 
it not to make you, gentlemen, do all you can to reserve to 
other s«is of other cotton-spinners the same opportunities, 
by the same system of laws under which this country has so 
long flourished, of arriv^g by the same honourable means 
at the like distinction ?” 

Catholic Emancipation. —On the ^th of March, 1829, 
Peel ju'oposed, in the House of Commons, the abolition 
of the political and civil disabilities which‘weighed upon 
the Catholics. Tvv^o cruel charges were brought against him 
—^ter^versation and fear. Re repelled them with candid 
and Jiigh-minded tgood sense. I cannot,” he said, “ pur¬ 
chase tlie support of my honourable friends by promising 
to adhere at all times and at a’V hazards, as minister of 
the Crown, to arguments and opinions which I may have 
heretofore propounded in this House. I reserve to myself, 
distinctly and unequivocally, the right of adapting my con¬ 
duct to the exigencies of the moment and to the wants 
of the country. This has been the conduct of all former 
statesmen, at all times and in all countries.” And, with 
<!regard to the charge of yielding to intimidation: ** In my 
opinion,*’ he said, “ no motive can be more justly branded 
as ignominious than that which is usually termed cowardice. 
But there is a temper of mind much more dangerous than 
this, though it may nbt be so base; 1 mean the fear of 
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being thought to be afraid. Ba^b as a coward is, tbe man 
who abandons himself to the feat* of being thought a 
coward displays little more fortitude.” Aad^ when the 
debate drew near to its close, with his heaA tom by the 
recollections of Canning, which had been so often invoked 
agai^t him, he said, '{he credit belongs to otljers, ahd 
not me- *It belongs to Mr. Fox, lo Mr. Grattan, to 
Mr. Plunket, to the gentleiften opposite, and to an illus¬ 
trious friend of mine, who is now no more. * I 

was on terms of the most friendly intimacy with my right 
honourable friend down even to the day of his death; and 
I say, with as much sincerity of heart as man can speak, 
that I wish he were now alive to reap the harvest^which he 
sowed, and to enjoy the triumph which his exertions gained 
I would say of him as he said ^f the late Mr. Perceval r 
* Would he were hefe to enjoy the fruit of Jiis victory — 

* TuqueUuis armis, nos te poteremur, AchUle.' *’ 

* . • — Guiisot^s Memoirs of PeeV* 

Peel’s Denunciation of Cobbett. —In 1833, Cobbett 
proposed a lengthy motion,,the effect of* which waif to pray 
the King to dismiss Sir Robert Peel from his Privy Council, 
as the author of the Bill of 1S19, which had been thS cause 
of the distress of the country. A long, and, though occa¬ 
sionally violent, a feeSie speech from Cobbett ushered in 
the motion, which was seconded by Mr. John Feilden. Sir 
Robert answered him in a magnificent speech, of which the 
most remarkable passage, though it has often been quoted, 
will bear repetition here. After an elaborate refutation of 
all Cobbett’s arguments, and a scornful repudiation qf the 
implied accusation that he had himself gained by the change 
of currency, Sir Robert burst forth in these words:—It is 
on public grounds that the honourable member assails me. 
The honourably member has not the same motives for 
attacking me which he has had for attacking others. 1 have 
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never lent the honouAble ftietnber my confidence; from me 
the honourable member has never received any obligation. 
His object in. assailing me is, doubtless, to strike terror by 
tlie threaUofftiis denunciations—to discourage opposition, 
from the fear of being signalised as a vic^tim. But I tell the 
gentleman of* England that their J)est security is in bpldly 
facing and defying sucii insidious efforts. God forbid that 
the honourable member’s speculations on the prospect of 
public confusion should be realised. I labour under no 
anjflety that they will. I feel confident that whatever may 
be the political differences that divide public men, all who 
are interested in^he upholding of law and property will 
unite in their defence to put down such attempts. Not only 
would it Ee the bitterest calamity, but a calamity embittered 
by the greatest dis^ce^ to live under such an ignoble 
tyranfiy as he wopld impose, • 

' Come the eleventh plague rather than thii^should be ; 

Come sink us rather in the sea; ^ 

Come, rather, pestilence, and reap us down; , 

Come God’s sword, rather than our own. 

" Let rather i^orflan come again, 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the I^ane ' 

In all the bonde we ever bore. 

We grieved, we sighed, we wentwe never blushed before.’ 

Blush, indeed, we shall, if we submit to this base and vulgar 
domination; and I for one*-beUevmg as I do that I have 
been selected as an object of attack, for the purpose of dis¬ 
couraging resistance to the insidious efforts which the 
honourable gentleman is daily making to weaken the foun¬ 
dations of property and the authority of the law—I will, at 
least, preserve myself from the reproach of having furthered 
th^ objects he has in view by any symptom’of intimidation 
or submission.” The passage from old Abraham Cowley, 
delivered with the fine sonorous voice and lofty manner into 
which Sir Robert Peel fell in moments oi^real excitementi 
produced ^ electrical effect Well we rememj)er the scene. 
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Cobbett, his grey hairs pleading'for iSs sincerity, had been 
heard as a duty, but with regret. His antagonis^had borne 
himself along on the rising sympathy of the H^use. Rarely, 
indeed, does the British senate even seem ter dc^ injustice; 
but now, the disgi^t of the listeners, and their excitement 
und^ Sir Robert’s stirrij^g address, overpowered all forfhs^ 
Cobbfett rose, was met with a shoii al^iost of ex*ecration, 
retired to his seat, rose again, again Was met with an in¬ 
dignant repulse, once more and yet once more essayed to 
speak against the stonn of passion, till at last he staggered 
to his place beside his seconder, for the time, perhaps, 
in his life utterly quelled by his fellow-men. The accused 
statesman, gathering himself up with dignity, declared he 
would not vote on a question so personal to himsetf, and left 
the House majestically, amidst a hurricane of cheers. Four 
members only—John O’Connell, ^homa^ Attwood, ^ames 
Roe, and Patric^ Leader, were found supporting Cobbett 
and Feilijen, while the voters for Peel numbered 298. Then 
came an incident scarcely less dramatic. Lord Althorp, the 
Whig chief of the House, moved that the resolution should 
be expunged from tJie fourpals. On a division tore were 
still only four against the motion, Femgus O’Connor sup¬ 
plying the place of John O’Connell; and, the vote^on the 
other side amounting Jp 295, the resolution of Lord Althorp 
was carried out— Francises ^^CrUiccU Piography ef Peel,” 
Peel’s Challenge to O’CoNNEUu^In August, 1815, 
in consequence of some expressions used by the great 
agitator at a public meeting, a hostile coirespondcnce took 
place between Mr. Peel (then Iri^ Secretaiy) and that 
gentleman, which, however, ended as it had begun.. Ms, 
O’Connell was arrested, and bound to keep the peace wi(;Jtin 
the kingdom ; they then agreed to go to the Continent, but 
Mr. O’Connell was again placed under arrest on rea<^ing 
London. Much controversy occurred relative to thismffe, 
but the only plausible or fair conjecture is that some frimdly 
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Aigus kept the police on tHb vtve, to prevent the shed¬ 
ding of vakiahAe blood .—MacGkeis **O'Connell and his 
Frien^sy It was with reference to this affaiiv that Lord 
Norbury indulged in a jest at O'Connell's expense a short 
time afterwards. Mr. O'Connell was acjdressing his lord¬ 
ship, wh(^ seemed to psiy but indii^rent attention to yhat 
he was saying, ** I am afraid, my lord,” sai(h O'Coifnell, 
pausing in his argument, “ thaf your lordship does not ap- 
, prehend me.” “I beg your pardon,” replied the facetious 
jud^, ** I do perfectly j and, indeed, no one is more easily 
apprehended than Mr. O’Connell, when he wishes to be,” 
The Faix of Sir Robert Peel. —On the evening of 
the 2Sth of June, 1846; the announcement was made to the 
House of Commons that the Lords had agreed to Sir Robert 
Peel’s Corn and Customs ^ilis (effecting the Repeal of the 
Com Laws) without amendment This'was the signal for 
the closing of a lengthened debate on th^ Irish Coercion 
Bill, then before the House. The circumstances attending 
the division which hurled Sir Robert Peel from power are 
thus described by Miv Disraeli, in his “ Life of Lord George 
Bentinct”:— ^ ^ " 

“ At length, about half-past one o’clock, the galleries were 
cleared^ the division called, and the question put In 
almost all previous divisions where the fate of a Government 
had been depending, the vote of every member, with scarcely 
an exception, had been anticipated; that was not the case 
in the present instance, and the direction which members 
took as they left their seats was anxiously watched. More 
than one hundred Protectionist members followed the 
Minister; more than eighty avoided the division, a few of 
these, however, had paired; nearly the same number 
followed Lord George Bentinck. But it was not merely 
their numbers that attracted the anxious observation of the 
Treasury bench, as the Protectionists passed in defile 
before the Ministet to th^ hostile lobby. It ^as impossible 
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that he could have marked them Vithout emotion; the 
flower of that great party which hskd beeUi so^ proud to 
follow one jvho had been .so proud to lead them. “They 
were men to gain whose hearts and the of their . 

fathers had been jjie aim and exultation of his life. They 
had ^extended to him ^an unlimited confidence and •an 
admtfation without stint. They hid |todSl by hihi in the 
darkest hour, and had bdme him'from the depths of 
political despair to the proudest of living positions. Right 
or wrong, they w'ere men of honour, breeding, and refine- * 
ment, high and generous character, great weight and 
station in the country, which they had ever placed at his 
disposal They had been not only his followers but his 
friends; had joined in the same pastimes, dranS from the 
same cup, and in the pleasantness of private life had often 
forgotten together •the cares ancTstrife of politics.- ^ 

“ He must have felt something of this, while the 
Manner^ the SoJhersets, the Beutincks, the Xowthers, and 
the Lenno3*s passed before him. And those country 
gentlemen, Uhose gentlemen of En^and,’ of whom, but 
five years ago, the very sai^e building was ringin^with his 
l^ride of being their leader—^if his heart were hardened to 
Sir Cliarles Burrell, Sir William Jolliffe, Sir Charles Knightly, 
Sir John Trollope, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir John T3nTell, 
he surely must have^ad a pang when his eye rested on 
Sir John Yarde Buller, his choice and pattern country gentle^ 
man, whom he had himself selected and invited, but six years 
back, to move a vote of want of confidence in the Whig 
Government, in order, against the feeling of the Court, to 
install Sir Robert Peel ki their stead. They trooped on: 
all the men of mettle and large*acred squires, whose sjjirit 
he had so often quickened, and whose counsel he had so ’ 
often solicited in his fine Conservative speeches in White¬ 
hall Gardens. * * * * • 

** When JPrince Mettemich was informed, at Dresden, 
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with great ostentation, ^hat the Emperor had arrived—^ Yes ; 
but withou^his^army,’ was the reply. Sir Robert Peel was 
still First Minister of England, as Napoleon remained 
Emperor for*" d while after Moscow. Each, perhaps, for a 
moment had indulged in hope, it is so^difficult for those 
who are on the pinnacle of life to ^realise disaster. Xhey 
sometimes contemplate ?t in their deep and far-teeing dhlcu- 
lations, but it is only to imaging a contingency which their 
resources must surely baffle; they sometimes talk of it to 
* theif friends, and oftener of it to their enemies, but it is only 
as an insurance of their prosperity and as an offering to 
propitiate their Nemesis. They never believe in it. 

“ The news that the Government were not only beaten, 
but by a majority so large as 73, began to circulate. An 
incredulous murmur passed it along the Treasury bench. 

* They say we ar^ beaten by 73 ! * whispered the most 
important member of the Cabinet, in a tone of surprise, to 
Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert did not replyj^ or ever^ turn his 
head. He looked very grave, and extended his^hin, as was 
Iiis habit when he was annoyed and cared not to speak. 
He begaru to comprehend his posjitioii, and that the Emperor 
was without his army.^ 

His'"'Character'BY Guixot. —^Sir Robert Peel is the 
most eminent statesman who has sprung from the ranks of 
democracy—the most honest as well as the most able, 
the most congenial and faithful to democracy, at the same 
time as the most free from its evil tendencies. Although 
adopted by the aristocracy from his very entrance into public 
life, and although he served irj their ranks, he never gave 
himself over to them ; and far from pretending, as it is said, 
to tjie honour of belonging to their body# he was proud of his 
plebeian origin, and did not seek tp conceal it either by his 
manners or by his maxims. He was dignified without 
elegaiKie, and with, perhaps, more suscep^bility than was 
ponsistent with his superiority, which 4 ie ought to^have enjoyed, 
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with greater confidence and ease. 0n seeing him at court, 
in the drawing-rooms of Windsor, I Was st|uc^ by a little 
constraint aj>d stiffness in h^ attitude; he waf evidently the 
most important and the most respected man *h*eje, and yet . 
he did not look as if he were at home; his sway did not 
appear to be exempt from embarrassment^* he governed 
witli^it reigning. No^ne felt or%xp^esled a deeper and 
more affectionate respect fer the ancient institutions, the 
ancient manners, the whole old social order of his country; 
he revered and loved the past though he was not of it-^nd ‘ 
that is a certain mark of great judgment as well as of virtue \ 
but, at the same time, he regarded aristocratic distinctions 
'and honours with something more than indifference—it was 
his fixed resolve to reject them.— Guizots Memoirs 0/PeeL'^ 

* HENRY PELHAM. • 

His iNTREPidiTV. —In the debates on the Excise Bill, 
in March, 1733, Pelham warmly supporter! that measure, in 
defiance of party and popular clamour* During this period 
of agitation he not only defended the ^Minister (Walpole) 
in Parliament, but on one occasion 'evinced his personal 
attachment by an act of great intrepidity. After \he last 
debate on the bill, as Sir Robert Walpole was passing 
through the lobby of flie House of Commons, accompanied 
by Mr. Pelham, he was surrounded by a clamorous mob, 
not of rabble, but of well-dressed persons. When the two 
friends had nearly reached the steps leading to Alice’s coffee¬ 
house, some individuals seized Sir Robert’s cloak, and, as 
the collar was tightly fastened, nearly strangled him* At 
this moment of danger Mr. Pelham attacked the assailai^ts, 
pushed Sir Robert into the passage leading to the coffee¬ 
house, and, drawing his sword, stationed himself at the 
entrance, exclaiiping in a firm and determineif tone, *^ow, 
gentlemen, who will be the first^to fall ? ” This spirited 
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defiance overawed th# assafilants, who quietly dispersed.— 
Cpx^s *^F^ham Administration.^^ The archdeacon adds 
in a foot-note, c'that the above u> a correct version of the 
occurrence, ^which was inaccurately given in his “ Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole.” ^ 

'A PosTHukous MALEDiCTiON^The principal article 
of the Wlys and "Mean/(i752) was the land taK, whicii the 
Minister (Mr. Pelham) entertained hopes of reducing to the 
ordinary rate of two shillings in the pound. He discovered, 

' however, that this reduction could not be effected without 
trenching on the sinking fund, and thus depreciating the 
public securities, and therefore he determined to continue the 
taxr at three shillings. This resolution was resisted by some 
violent members, whom Lord Orford sarcastically terras 
“ the sad refuse of all the last Opposition,” who contended 
that the Ijind was ^ready too much burdened to admit of 
the continuance of a tax at three shillings. Mr. Pelham and 
his adherents, in reply, alluded to the greaC rise in |he value 
of land, which, they said, rendered reduction tinnecessary. 
The arguments and4influence of the Minister prevailed, 
and 'thfr resolutionwas carried in the committee by 176 
against 50. On the report the opposition was still more 
feeble; ’ind Mr. Sydenham concluded a speech which 
closed the discussion, by a ludicrous parody of the well- 
known epitaph on Sir John Vanbrugh,'* which he applied to 
Mr. Pelham— 

“ Lie heavy on him, land^ for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee." 

The resolution was finally adopted by a majority of 58 
against 19.— Ibid. 


SPENCER PERCEVAL. 

A«>Chancbxlor’8 Difficulty. —The i^ness of George 
III. in 1811, which incaijicitated him for aflfipng his sign- 
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manual to bills, gave rise to SL sin^lar discussion in the 
House of Commons. The matten is thus^ referred to in 
the Malmesbury Corre^ondence r. ife.oss "^o the 

Earl of Malmesbury. Spring Gardens, Januitrj^ 4th, 1811.., 
The business that is to come on in the House of Com¬ 
mons to-night olfers none of the least Airious cirsum- 
staroes of •the present eventful thne^. '*rhat t^o deputy 
clerks, whose salaries are riot more than ^150 per annum 
each, should have had the power of stopping the issue of 

,500,000 of the public money, seems extraordinary, but 
so it is. Mr. Perceval (Chancellor of the Exchequer) used 
every means to persuade them to put the Privy Seal to the 
warrant, and amongst other reasons endeavoured to prove 
to them that, as the King only sz,gned but did nbt wri/e the 
bill (for so I understand it is called), they might venture to 
do it without the «ign-manual. ^heir oath is not to’put the 
Privy Seal to any bill which has not the sign-manual.” The 
sum in^question^as required for the service of the army 
and navy, •and to meet the emergency die Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved a resolution whicl^ was agreed t^-by 
the House, commanding^ the auditof and offices of the 
Exchequer to pay such sums as* the •exigency required upon 
the warrants of any three or more of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury. This resolution of the Commons was also 
agreed to by the Hcfiise of Lords. 

His Assassination. —motion was carried at the end 
of April, 1S12, for examining the question (the effect pro¬ 
duced on the trade of the country by the Orders in Council) 
in a committee of the whole House, and in taking the 
evidence which was adduced to show the ruinous^ effects 
of the system, Mr. Perceval with Mr. Stephen bore night 
after night the principal part. As they both hoped that thtt 
clamour out Of doors would subside, if time were given, the 
struggle alwayg was to put off the inquiry, and thus pro¬ 
tract the decision; and Messrs. Brougham and Baring, who 
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conducted it with some difficulty, prevailed so far as to 
begin the ^xargiination of the witnesses exactly at half-past 
four o’clock. ,C)n the nth of May, Mr. Perceval had been 
later than tjie Appointed time, and after complaining of 
this delay, Mr. Brougham, at a quarter: before five, had 
called his firstN^^tness, and was (Examining him, when a 
messengef deputed to bftng the Minister met him walxing 
towards the House with Mr. Stephen arm-in-arm. He in¬ 
stantly, with his accustomed activity, darted forward to 
*obe^ the summons, but for which Mr. Stephen, who hap¬ 
pened to be on his left side, would have been the victim 
of the assassin’s blow, which prostrated Mr. Perceval as he 
entered the lobby. The wretched man, by name Bellingham, 
liad no kind of quarrel with him, but complained of a suit 
at St. Petersburg having l^en neglected by our ambassador 
there, Lord Granvihe, whom he intended'to have destroyed 
had not Mr. Perceval fallen lirst in his way- He never 
attempted to escape \ but was taken, comnatted, tried, con¬ 
demned, executed, dissected, all within one wedk from the 
that he fired - the shot— Br^ugJianCs “ Historical 

SkctchesT' ’ ® 
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C WILLIAM PITT. 

A Child’s Ambition. —In August, 1766, when the 
world was agitated by the news that Mr. Pitt had become 
Earl of Chatham, little William exclaimed, ** I am glad that 
I am not the eldest son. I want to speak in th^ House of 
Commons, like papa.”— Macaulay's '■'‘Biography of PittP 

Precocious Criticism.— ^When he was at home he had 
frequent opportunities of hearing important debates at West- 
min|ter; and he heard them, not only with interest and en- 
^o)nnent, but with a close scientific attention resembling that 
with which a diligent pupil at Guy’s Hospital watches every 
turn ofkhe han 3 of a great surgeon through ^jdifficult opera¬ 
tion. On one of these occasions; Pitt, a yquth whose 
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3 wfts his 


small knot of college friends, was mtroduc^ on the steps 
of the throve in the House pf Dords to Fol \rao wfts his 
senior by eleven years, and who was already *the greatest • 
debater, and one of the greatest orators tliat h?d appeared 
in England. Fox used afterwards to relate^at, as the dis- 
cuss^bn proceeded, Pitt repeatedly Aimed -to him tind said, 

“ But surely, Mr. Fox, that might be met thus or “Yes; 
but he lays himself open to this retort.” What the particular 
criticisms were, Fox had forgotten; but he said*he was much * 
struck at the time by the precocity of a lad who, through the 
whole sitting, seemed to be thinking only how all the 
speeches on both sides could be answered.— Ibid. 

“ Never was a Boy.” —The following entry*occurs in 
the Journal of Francis Horner, 1805 :—^‘On one occasion, 
with Ward and J«hn Popsonby,*when ^here was i great 
deal of conversation about the exercises and sports of the 
common people, Jhe impolicy of suppressing them, &c., and 
when we ran over die names of the different public men, 
in the state and the law, whose opinions upon 
point of policy might c»me to be of imi^brtance, I iMzarded 
Pitt’s name. ‘ Oh! * exclaimed Wind 4 iara, ‘ Pitt never was 
a boy; besides, such questions won’t ‘conduce to ^nake a 
minister.’ ” 

Rising Men. —^W^en he first entered Parliament Pitt 


lived much in what may be termed a select club of his 
personal friends, young men of great talent, most of whom 
looked up to him as their political leader. They were about 
twenty-five in number, and met at the house of a man 
named Goosetrec, in PaH Mall. Among them were, Pratt 
(afterwards Lord Camden), Althorp (afterwards Lgrd 
Spencer), Grenville (afterwards Lord Grenville), Robinson ^ 
(afterwards Lord Rokeby), Smith (afterwards Lord Carring¬ 
ton), Lords Dqpcamion, Euston, &Lc.^IIarf0rPs Recol¬ 
lections of Wilber/otcc,” 
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Put's First Speech.— ‘On the 26th of February (1781), 
Mr. Burke^ r|snewed Bill for the Reduction of the Civil 
List Was rejep>.ed by 233 to 1^0. On this occasion 
» Sheridan Mr. John Townshendmade their first speeches. 
But, above kll, Mr. William Pitt spoke with a fluency, a pre¬ 
cision, a dignS|^ and a method which are usually the ac- 
quiremeilts of many ye<fi*s of practice. I^ord NcwTh dec^iared 
it was the best first speech he*had ever heard. The effect 
appears to have been prodigious. By no one was Mr. Pitt’s 
success more warmly greeted than by Mr. Fox. Lord 
Holland has related an anecdote which illustrates the 
presence of mind of the young orator. “ As Mr. Fox 
hurried ujd to Mr. Pitt to compliment him on his speech, 
as old member, said to be General Grant, passed by and 
said, ‘Ay, Mr. Fox, you are praising young Pitt for his 
speeclf. “You may well dji?sb j for, excepting yourself, there’s 
no man in the Hous^e <:an make such another; and, old as 
T am, I expect apd hope to hear you botl( battling^it within 
these walls as^'I have done your fathers bpeforc.’ Mr. 

disconceirted at* the awkward turn of the compliment, 
was^teit, and Idoked foolish ; but young Pitt, with 
great delicacy, readiness, and felicity of expression, an¬ 
swered,* ‘I have no doubt, general, you would like to 
attain the age of Methuselah.’” Before long Mr. Fox had 
an opportunity of testifying in pubhc the admiration he 
had avowed in private ^ and early in the following year, in 
praising a speech of Mr. Pitt, he said “ he could no longer 
lament the loss of Lord Chatham, for he was again living in 
his son, with all his virtues and all his talents .”—RusseWs 
Macaulay relates in^is biography, “ Pitt made 
hi^firstspeedi in favour of Burke's plan of economical reform. 

' Fox sto^ up at the same moment, but instantly gave way. 
The lofty yet animated deportment of the young member, 
his perfect aflfrpossession, the readiness^ with which he 
relied to tho brftprs who had preceded him, the silver tones 
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01 nis voice, me perfect structare of his unpremeditated 
sentences, astonished and delighted his heftrers. Burke, 
moved evei\ to tears, exclaimed, ‘ It is not t chip oT the 
old block; it is the old block itself.’ * Pitt rail be one 
of the first men in Parliament,’ said a mepber of the 
Opposition to Fox. * He is so already,’ aywered Fox,’in 
whosS nature envy had no place, it is a furious jEhct, well 
remembered by some who ^ere very recently living, that 
soon after this debate, Pitt’s name was put up by Fox at 
Brookes’s.” 

Agamemnon and Achilles. —^A debate on the Army 
Estimates took place in the House of Commons, Decem- 
lier, 1781. Lord George, Germaine had taken occasion 
two days before to declare that, be the consequences what 
they might, he would never consent to sign the indepen- 
dence of the colonies. Lord North, on the conti^iry, had 
shoAvn strong symptoms of yielding. Pitt was inveighing 
with much force |Lgainst these discordant counsels at so 
jierilous a juncture, when the two ministers whom he 
arraigned drew close and began to i#vhisper, while^M^r 
Welbore Ellis, a grey-haired placeman, < 5 f diminutivT^ze, 
the butt of “Junius” under the ^y-natne of Grildrig, bent 
down his tiny head between them. Here Pitt pausec? in his 
argument, and glancing at the group, exclaimed, “ I will wait 
until the unanimity is i, little better restored. ' I will wait 
until the Nestor of the Treasury has reconciled the differ¬ 
ence between the Agamemnon and the Achilles of the 
American war .”—Stanhopes “ Life qf FittF 

Speaking under Difficulties. —Wilberforce said, 
when Pitt undertook, on February arst, 1783, the difficult 
task of defending the recent peace, I well remember that h^ 
was so oppressed by a severe sick-headache as to be scarcely 
able to hold up his head* Fox assailed him in a very able 
speed!, in the mi^st of which Pitt was oblig-ed, from a«fcua! 
sickness, to retire to (the entry door called Solomon’s Porch,, 

* - 'it 
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behind the Speaker’s^chain I seem to see him holding the 
door in one hand, whik he yielded to his malady, and turn¬ 
ing his ei’ towards the House, that, if possil^e, he might 
not lose a Single sentence that Fox uttered. Never do I 
recollect tV have witnessed such a triumph of mind over 
physical depK^ion. When Fox sat down he replied to 
him wi^ great abilitjr, though with less bdllianc/ than 
usual; but on a renewal of tht same discussion, a few days 
after, in a different form, he made one of the finest speeches 
' ever delivered in Parliament.— Harford's Recollections of 
Wilberforee." 

Forbidding the Banns. —The finest, in all proba¬ 
bility, of his speeches is that upon the peace of 1783 and 
the Coalftion, when he closed his magnificent peroration by 
that noble yet simple figure, “And if this inauspicious 
unioif be not already Consummated, in the name of my 
countiy I forbid the hzxm^l'-^Broughafds Siatesmenl' 

His most Effective SPEECH.-^n phe i8th of May, 
1803, war was declared, and on the 23rd and C4th occurred 

of the most memorable debates which ever took place 
in tht^-House of Cbmmons. On the first night Pitt spoke, 
and on the second^ Foi, and' both exerted their highest 
powent; Of Pitt's ‘'speech Lord Malmesbury says : “ Pitt’s 
speech last night was the finest he ever made. Never was 
any speech so cheered, or so incell^santly and loudly ap¬ 
plauded*” But the best account we have of this speech is 
firom n letter of Lord Dudley, then Mr; Ward, to the Rev. 
E. Copleston (^erwards Bishop of Llandaff): “Whatever 
m^y have been its comparative merits, its effects were 
astoplshing, and, I believe, unequalled. When he came in, 
he did not till after Lord Hawkesbury had been 
speaking S|wiy an hour, all the attention of the House was 
withdrawal fi>r Jb*ne moments frOm the orator and fixed on 
hiniil and S walked up to his place, his name was 
rej^ated aloiid by tnanjr persons, for want, I imagine, of 
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some other way to express tligir feelings, Erskine and 
Whitbread were heard with impatience, and when, at the 
end of a tedious hour and a half, he rose (twe|ity iTfinutes to 
eight), thereVas first a violent and almost uifiversal cry of 
‘ Mr. Pitt I Mr. Pitt 1 ’ He was then cheered b^re he had 
uttered a syllable--*a mark of approbation j^ich was fe- 
peate^ at almost all th^ brilliant p*ssag®nnd reinarkabJe 
sentiments; and when he sat down (nine), there followed 
one of the longest', most eager, and most enthusiastic bursts 
of applause I ever heard in any place on any occasion, Jis 
far as I observed, however, it was confined to the parlia^ 
mentary * Hear him! Hear him V but it is possible the 
exclamations in the body of the House might have hindered 
me from hearing the clapping of hands in the galley. This 
wonderful agitation, you will readily perceive, it would not 
be fair to ascribe wly>lly to the sujteriority of his e^pquence 
on that jjarticular occasion. He was applauded before he 
spoke,’*^ which is alone a sufficient proofi Much must be 
attributed* to^ his Tetum at such an awful moment to an 
assembly which he had been accustomed to rule, from whicj^ 
he had been long abscp^t, and in whiA.he had novrfta 
successor; some little, perhaps, 4 :o hjs addressing a new 
Parliament, in which there were many «nembers b)^ whom 
he had never or rarely been heard, and whose curiosity 
must of course have laeen raised to the highest pitch.”— 
Russeirs ^''Life of Fox'^ 

An “Inspired” Orator.— On the breaking up of the 
House, after the memorable debate (on the slave trade) in 
which Pitt spoke so finely, Windham, who was by no means 
partial to Pitt, and who di^ not take the abolition side, met 
Wilberforce and acco^ed him thus: “ Really, if your fiiend 
Pitt should speak often as he did last night, he will mal^ 

* This was evidently most unosnal in Pitt*s time, altkajjgh it has jdttce 
become a common practice. The extract also shows mat'* Hear Mtn 1** 
was then the parliamentary sign of apprcto,tkm. 
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converts of us all. 5 t was as if he were inspired,"— Har¬ 
ford's ^^Recollections of JVilder/orce." 

ExcEi^riofjs.—^On his Additional Force Bill, in 1805, 
Pitt had a <3^^i^eting of country gentlemen to consider the 
measure, ^ne of them objected to a clause for calling out 
tlije force, w^ch he insisted should ncft be done “ excejJt 
in case#of acraal inmsion.” PiCt replied, “That ^jvould 
be too late ; ’* but the gentleman still insisted on the case 
of “actual invasion.’' By-and-by they came to another 
clause to ifender the force more disposable; the same 
gentleman objected again, and insisted very warmly that he 
never would consent to its being sent out of England. 
“ Except, I suppose,” rejoined Pitt, “ in case of actual in¬ 
vasion. Review, 

Eve. —Pitt one night, alluding to his small number of 
adherents on the DeclarAory Bill, said that he appeared in 
the House of C^jlibns as Eve in the garden of God, 
single and ashamec ^!—Lord Orfords 

Memoirs. ^ • ' o * 

His ClCssical Studies. —Pitt (said Lord Grenville) 
is fluency to the folio^ng circumstances:—At 
Hayes (his father’s spat), where^hey lived in great seclusion, 
it was «his custom ‘in the morning to construe his author, 
Virgil or Livy, to his tutor, Mr. Wilson; and in the even¬ 
ing, after tea, to translate the same passage freely, with the 
book open before him, to his father and the rest of the 
family. He often mentioned this to me as the way he 
thought he acquired his fluency in public speaking ; and it 
is remarkable that in conversation, when an ancient writer 
was (quoted, he always turned thg passage into English (for 
hiB own use, as it seemed) before he apjieared completely to 
dhtef in^ it—a habit I ascribe to this practice.” Redhead 
Yorke mentions his being present when somebody quoted 
the IbliowingT^ssage from the “ De Claris Oratoribus " of 
Cicero to Mfi* Htt .^^‘Est cum eloquenfia sicut flammi: 
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materie alitur, motii excitatur, et urendo clarescit ” It was 
observed that it was untranslatable, on whic^ Ml*, PitI im¬ 
mediately re'i)lied, ‘‘No, I Should translate it^ljrus: ‘It is 
with eloquence as with a flame. It requires fuejfto feed it, 
motion to excite it,^nd it brightens as it burr^' ”— Sarnie/ 
Poger^’ Recollections^* , , 

His Style. —Mr. Pitt's,style was, by Mr. Windham, 
called “a State-paper style,” in allusion to its combined 
dignity and poverty j and the same nice observer, referring 
to the eminently skilful way in which he balanced his 
phrases, sailed near the wind, and seemed to disclose much 
whilst he kept the greater part of bis jneanmg to himself, 
declared that “ he vmly believed Mr. Pitt could* speak a 
king's speech off-hand.”— Brougham's ^‘Statesmen” 

Finished Ora'^oky .—Of Mi Pitt, Wilberfo»ce said 
that he came into Parliament so • accomplished an orator 
that in the arrangement of his matter, the foirce of his 
reasoning* an^ inwall the graces of finished elocution, his 
first speeches were almost equal to his last. Mr. Win^ 
ham’s speeches, he said,^were known to have been pwffSttd 
with assiduous care; and, though interspersed with anec¬ 
dotes which seemed spontaneous, to <have been •written 
down before delivery. Sheridan's were so diligently 
elaborated that he had been known often, before the oc¬ 
currence of a great debate, to shut himself in his room, day 
after day, where he was beard declaiming for hours.— Har¬ 
ford's '‘'’Recollections 9 f Wilberforcef 

A Reconciliation Prevented. —Lord Brougham re- 
lates the following as a “singular instance of the great 
effects of trivial circumstances.” During the co-operation 
of all parties against Mr. Addington's Government, in dfe 
spring of 1804, Mr. Pitt and Mr. C, Long, were one night 
passing the door of Brookes's club-house, oifTMteir way^iig 
the House of Coftimons, when Mr. Pitt, -who had not been 
there since thfe Coalition of 1784, ^id he had a great mind 
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to go in and ^p. Hi§ wary friend said, ** I think you had 
better notj'^' afd turned aside the well-conceived intention. 
When we reject, says Brougham, on the high favour Mr. 
Pitt was then in with the Whigs, and consider the nature 
ofrMr. Fox i>s well as his own, we caii have little doubt 
of the cordial mendsteip which shch a night would^ have 
cemented, and that the union ®f the two parties would have 
been complete .—Historical Sketches. 

LORD PLUNKET. 

“Take Down his Words.” —A remarkable effect is 
s|iid to liave been produced by Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Plimket, in the Irish House of Commons, upon some one 
calling Qjit to take downinis words. “ 3top,” said this con¬ 
summate orator,' and you shall have something more to 
take down j ” and then followed in a torrent the most 
vehement and indignant description of the vroiigs which 

country ^ad sustained, and had still to endure.-^ 
Statesmen,** ^ 

The Felon Trans^ormJ&d. —Lord Plunket explain¬ 
ing w% he had now become a Reformer when he had 
before opposed the question, “ Circumstances,” said he, “ are 
wholly changed; formerly Reform enrne to our door like a 
felon—a robber to be resisted. He now approaches like a 
creditor; you admit the justice of his demand, and only 
dispute the time and instalments by which he shall be paid.” 

Professional Acumen.-— Loyd Brougham records the 
following circumstance in the preface which he wrote for the 
*^ife of tord Plunket ”:—“ There was on one occasion a 
very remarkable instance of his readiness at taking up a 
subj^ undCf^xtraordinary difficulties, and of this my 
personal recollectibn is very distinct, for I had in the debate 
ei^eriencc oi his On the case of Windham Quin, 
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brought before the House of Commons by the Mends of 
Chief Baron O’Grady, we examined •witnessete fey above a- 
week, and Sir Robert Peel sat by us supporftjjg his friend 
Quin, heard all the evidence, and, indeed, tooic apart in the * 
examination of the jratnesses. The evidence of course, 
printed, and Plunket’s qply knowledge enr proceedings 
was flom residing it on his journey to London. P6el made 
an elaborate and able defence of his friend, and Plunket 
took the same side; but there was this remarkable difference 
between the two speeches; Peel, &miliar with the case in 
all its particulars, spoke in mitigation of censure, admitting 
the charge to have been proved. He had gone over the 
ground without perceiving that there was enough |p support 
a plea of not guilty. Plunket at once took that course; he 
had found the materials for it in thg printed evidence, though 
absent during the Vhole proceedmgs; and, havinf 1iad to 
answer his wonderful speech, I can truly say that no one 
could ha,ve suppo|ed he had not been present This inci¬ 
dent was oftSn referred to as showing the difference betwe qi 
an ordinary person, however able, but unprofessionaL,#«fu 
one with the experience an^ habjfs of an advocate^r The 
admirable defence by Plunket was Justly ascribed to his 
professional skill, and no one questioned the abilit/of Peel 
or his heartiness in supporting his friend.” 

Retrospection. —Mr. Plunket made perhaps his most 
brilliant speech on the motion for a committee on the 
Roman Catholic ^aims, introduced February 28th, 1821. 
In adducing names of authority in support of his arguments ^ 
he said: “ Backed by the memories of the great lights and- 
ornaments of the late reign—of Dunning, Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, and Windham—^backed, I say, by the namc*of 
every man wlio possessed buoyancy enough to float down • 
the stream of time—I feel that I have out, I had 
almo^ said th^t I had established, the position that I 
sought, triumphantly. But whei^ I look around nnd 
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reflect on those whonf‘ I miSs, and who were present when I 
last had the honour of addressing the House on this question, 
I am^checlfe^ f* When I reflect that since that period we 
Itave lost ■\^ltbread, the incorruptible sentinel of the con¬ 
stitution—traU we have lost the aid of tl^e more than dawn¬ 
ing virtues of -^^orner—^that we l^d then Romilly, whose 
mature (Excellencies sh#d a steady light on his profession, 
on his country, and his nature—that Elliott, the pure model 
of aristocracy—that the illustrious Ponsonby, the constitu¬ 
tional leader of the ranks of Opposition in this House, re¬ 
vering alike the privileges of the Crown and the rights of 
the subject—are no more j but, above all, when I dwell on 
that last overwhelming loss—the loss of that great man 
(Henry (Grattan) in whose place I this night unworthily 
stand, and .with the description of whose exalted merits I 
would n?Jt trust njyself—*od knows, I (Eannot feel anything 
like triumph U^Walking "before the sacred images of these 
illustrious as in a public and solem]|. procession, shall 
we not di^iss all party feeling, all angry passions, and 
ISImjOT^y jf)rejudices ?. "'—Hansard. 

A Horatian Bet. —On February nth, 1741, Sandys 
informed Walpole in the House of Commons that he should, 
on’ the following Friday, bring an accusation of several 
articles against him. The minister, who received the 
intimation with great dignity and composure, immediately 
rose> thanked him for his notice, and, after requesting a 
candid and impartial hearing, declared that he would not 
fail to* attendtlxe Souse, as he was not conscious of any 
crttoe to 'deserve accusation. He laid his hand on his 
breast, and said, widx some emotion— 

f, .. conscke sibi, nuUi pallescere culpas." • 

ti 

Pultcney observed that the right honourably gentleman’s 
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logic and Latin were equally iil&ccuAte, and declared he 
had misquoted Horace, who had ^vritten i^uUd, pallescere^ 
culpd. The* minister defehd^ed his quotation, iand( Pulteney 
repeating his assertion, he offered a ^ger*bf a guinea. 
Pulteney accepted |he challenge, and referred ^he decision 
of the dispute to the n^nister’s friend, Nicholas Hardinge, 
clerk^bf the House, a man distinguished tor classioal erudi¬ 
tion. Hardinge decided a^inst Walpole; the guinea was 
immediately thrown to Pulteney, who caught it, and holding 
it up to the House exclaimed, “ It is the only money I lunve 
received from the Treasury for many years, and it shall be 
the last.”— Cox^s '‘'^Life of WalpoleP The identical guinea 
may now be seen in the Medal Room of the British 
Museum, with the following memorandum in tlie hand¬ 
writing of Pulteney :—“ This guinea I desire may be kept 
as an heir-loom. It was won of Mi Robpt Walpdt^in the 
House of Commons, he asserting the verse in Horace to be 
imlli pallescere whereas I laid the wager of a guinea 

that it was fiuM pallescere culpd. He sent for the book, 
and, being convinced that he had lost^ gave me this gukys^ 
I told him I could take the money without any bJfSh on 
my side, but beliewd it was the only*money he ever gave 
in the House, where the giver and ^receiver oi%ht not 
equally to blush. This ^ guinea, I hope, will prOve to my 
posterity the use of Toiowing Latin, and encourage thpm 
in their learning.” 

Disparaging the Peers. —“ When I have turned out 
Sir Robert Walpole,” remarked Pulteney on one occasion, 

“ I will retire into that hospital for invalids, the House of 
Peers.” He afterwards entered the hospital ” as l^arl of 
Bath. 


JOHN PYM. 

A Sophistical Defence.-— The following anecdote ot 
Pym is relate in Lord North^s “Narrative”;—“The House 
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had newly received a%ie$sage from his Majesty (Charles I.), 
*\vhich was so ^ar from* being satisfactory as many persons 
spokt agaifist Jt with much veh^enience, and anvDng the rest 
r Sir Henry Lrfdlow, vho.veiy resolutely used these terms, 

‘ He who this message is not fit to b| King of England.* 
Upon saying diis, he was immedia||ply interrupted, and the 
words that were spoken ^agreed upon preparatory*to a chkrge; 
but before his withdrawing in oVder to a censure, Mr. Pym 
arose and said, ‘That those words contained nothing of 
' dishonour to* the King; ’ which being found very strange 
he thus cleared his meaning: ‘ If these words be such as 
a fair conclusion ^s naturally deducible from them, then they 
cannot be evil in themselves. Now, that a fair conclusion 
naturally Iriseth from them may be proved by syllogism. 
He who sent this messs^e is not worthy to be King of 
England^ but K^ng Carles is worthy to be King of 
England; therefore, King Charles sent not this message. 
Now,' saith Mr. P)rm, * I leave it to judgment whetl^er or no 
this syllogism comprise anything in it worthy* of censure.* 
'^Swa^gument was sa ingenious as Sir Henry Ludlow (with 
his ill^eaning) canle freely off without punishment." 

Attempt ix) CcAimunicate the Blague to Pym.— 
Pym wafi sitting in hfs usual place on the right hand, beyond 
the members’ gallery, near the bar, on the 25 th of October, 
1641, when, in the midst of debate on* a proj^osition he had 
submitted for allowance of “powder and bullet” to the 
City Guard, a letter was brought to him.^ The sergeant of 
the House had received it from a messenger at the door, to 
whom a gentleman on horseback in a grey coat had given it 
that naming, on Fish Street Hill-^with a gift of a shilling, 
anjJ injunction to deliver it with great care and speed. As 
Pym opened the letter, something dropped out of it on the 
floor; but wi^gut giving heed to this he read to himself 
a few swords, and then, holding up the paper, called it a 
scandalous libel. Hereu]^on it was carried up*to the lately- 
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appointed clerk’s assistant, Mr. John Rushworth, who, in 
his unmoved way, read aloud its abiAe of thd great leader 
the House, tind its asseveration that if he shci^ld^escape the 
present attempt, the writer had a dagglr preparfd for him, • 
At this point, howe^rer, young Mr. Rushworth Would seem to 
have lost his coolness, #>r he read .the pext Tew lines irf an 
agitated wa^. They expl|ined w*hat 'had dropt>ed from 
the letter. It was a rag that had come from a plague 
wound, sent in the hope that infection might such means 
be borne to him who opened it. ^Vhereupon the Said 
clerk’s assistant, having read so far, threw down the letter into 
the house, and so it was spumed away out of the door.— 
Forsier*s “ The Grand Remonstrance,** 


MR, ROEBIJCK. 

“ Tear ’em.”— In a speech ^delivered at thrtlutlers’ 
Feast, Sheffield, September and, 1858, Mr. Roebuck referred 
to the visit he ha^ just paid to Cherbourg wth other mem¬ 
bers of the flouse of Commons. After expressing, in strong 
language, his opinion of the character of the French^ ruler, 
he proceeded :—“ It may J)e sa^ that those who *stahd in 
my position oughCnot to say anything^ that excites national 
animosity; and I respond to ths^ sentiment Bu^, sir, the 
famier who goes to^ sleep, having placed the watch-dog 
‘Tear ’em’ over his rick-yard, hears that watch-dog bark. 
He, in the anger of a half somnolence, says, *I wish Tear’em 
would be quiet ;* •and bawls out of the window, ‘ Down, 
Tear ’em.’ ‘ Tear ’em’ does go down; the farmer goes to 
sleep, and he is awoke by the flashing in at his windows of 
the light of. his ricks on *hre. I am ‘ Tear^m.’ I tell you 
to beware. What fs the meaning of Charoourg? It a 
standing menace to England.”— Times** R^ort, • 

An Unaccustomed Character. —Mji,*Fi>ebuck, in one 
of the debates in 1855 on the condition of the Crimeffti army 
and the conduct of Ministers, spoke of the Duke of New- 
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castle as “ a scapegoat that had been sent into the wilderness 
*'\/ith the sips o\ the Administration on his head,” He was 
replied to ’some of the dike’s colleagues*^ with great 
'severity; whereupon tie said, “Sir, I take shame to myself 
for once in life. I have indulged in panegyric, but, like 
almost all other men whp attempt af'character to^which.,they 
are not accustomed, I have failed in representing it, and 
have failed also most completely in making myself under¬ 
stood. I did object to making the Duke of Newcastle 
a sc!apegoat. I gave that noble duke credit for industry and 
good intentions, and 1 said that he had done his duty accord¬ 
ing to his ability. Then I am turned round upon because I 
am said tc>.have eulogised the noble duke.”— Hansard. 

* Reading from a Newspaper. —Mr. Roebuck wa.s 


makiiig^a speech on the Resignation of Lord Jolm Russell 
after his return frcftn Vieira in i8‘^5, when an incident oc¬ 
curred which is thus referred to in “ Hansard”:—“The hon. 
and learned gentlemen was beginning to read § passage in 
Lord John Russell’s speech frorn a newspaper, when he was 
interrm^d by calls Jo* * order; ’ whereupon he tore a piece 
out o*f the newspaper and was proceeding with his quotation, 
when Mn Speaker sai,d the rules of the House did not allow 
the hon. and learned mernber to quote from-a newspaper a 
speech which had been delivered during the session, and 
he did not think the hon. and learned member could cure 


the irregularity by tearing a piece out. Mr. Roebuck : 
‘ Then I will give the effect of the noble lord’s statement 
from my own memory ; and if I am incorrect, the fault is not 
with me, but widi the rule of the House which obliges me 
to rely* upon tl||| faulty instrument when I have a correct 
report at hand.’ 

EARL RUSSELL. 

igi 

A Host in Himself. —Walking some years ago (about 
1838 or 1839) through the ^^-rk with the Duke of Wellington, 
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1 said to him, among other things, “ JVh;>t an array there is 
in the House of Commons against Lord J^ohn Russell— 
Peel, Stanley, Graham, &c.!” “ L^rd John,*' (pplied .^^hfe 

Duke, “is a host in himself^*— 5 . Rog^s' Ae^liectionsP 
His Introduction of the reform ©itu—Earl* 
Russell gives, in the introduction to his “ speeches,” ,the 
follo^ng account of tl^ effect pr^uc^ in ]Parli|Lment by 
the provisions of the first Reform Bill:—“So little were ffie 
opposite party prepared for the Bill, that a few days before 
the I St of March, Sir Robert Peel, in a careful speech, „ 
derided what had been done on the subjects of peace and 
retrenchment, and predicted that when the plan of Reform 
should be developed, it would occasion disappointment by 
the meagreness of its proportions and the trifling nature of 
the changes recommended. The effect, therefore, of the rev e- 
lations of the ist gf March was fstounding. * Jfc* * It 
was no wonder that this proposition, when placed boldly 
and baldly before the House of Commons, created feelings 
of astorfishipent, imingled with joy or with consternation, 
according to the temper of the hearers. Mr. John Smith, 
himself a member for^a nomination l}®rough, saidL^the. pro¬ 
posal took away his breathf Sotne, perhaps many, thought 
that the measure was a prelude to civiUwar, which,,in point 
of fact, it averted. But incredulity was the prevailing 
feeling, both among #ie moderate Whigs apd the great mass 
of the Tories. The Radicals alone were delighted and 
triumphant. Mr. Joseph Hume, when I met him in the 
streets a day or Svo afterwards, assured me of his hearty 
support to the Government. He said on another subject, 
in a public speech, that ]ie was ready to vote black white 
in order to carry the measure of Reform. Lord Durham, 
who was sitting under the gallery on the 1st of March, tbld^ 
me he was inclined to doubt the reality of what was 
passing before his eyes. A noble lord whtJ §ht opposite to 
me, and who has long ago succeeded to a seat in the House 
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of Lords, cheere;! ijie so vociferously that I was myself 
inclined to doubt his meaning. I found afterwards that his 
\;hfters wejge meant derisively, to show his thorough convic¬ 
tion of the aj^^urdity. and impracticability of m}- proposals.” 
Lord Broughfon, ill his ** Recollections ” says: ** Never 
shall I forgef |he astonishment of my iteighbours as Lord 
John Russell developed his plan. Indeed, all the ^^ouse 
seemed perfectly astounded; and when he read the long 
list of die boroughs to be either wholly or partially 
disfranchised^ there was a sort of wild ironical laughter. 
Lord John seemed rather to play with the feju’s oil his 
audience ; and, after detailing some clauses that seemed to 
complete the scheme, smiled and paused, and said, ‘ More 
yet.’ Whim Lord John sat down, we of the Mountain cheered 
lohg and loud, although ther^ was haidly one of us that 
believod such a scheme <^uld, by any po^ibility, become the 
law of the land.” ’ #- 

Upsetting the Coach, — ^Tbe satirist’s portrait of Lord 
John Russell, in the following linesj beccrnes /ar from un¬ 
complimentary at its close:— 

9 

, iincortscioTis ofrepniach. 

Comes the cal>Ti ' wlio «epset coach.'* 

j How formed, to lead, if not loo proud to please— 

His fame would tire you, but bis mannevs freeze. 

Like or diKsllke, he does not care a iot; 

He wants your vote, hot your affection not 
Yet human hearts need son, as weE a^ oats,— 

So cold a climate plays the deuce with votes. 

a 

* A note is added here: "fjord Stanley*smemorable exclamation on 
a certain occasion, which now belongs to history—'Johnny’s upset th(r 
coach.’ Never was coach upset with such sacng-froH on the part of 

the driver." The coach in question was the Minis^ of Eairi Grey, in 1834. 
Thus exclamation was hastily .scribbled on a ]^ece of paper, and passed to 
Sir James Graham. The stoiy went that Sir James sEpped this paper into 
his pocket; it was found there the same rright by his valet, who carried it to 
the Tit^s ofiictir iBh' in this way the ministerial csisis oozed out to the 
public. This story, however, has been denied. ^ 
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And while his doctrines ripen day by dajl 

His frost-nipp'd party pines itself ay/ay 

From the starved wretch its own teved child*we steal, 

Aj^d * Free Trade ’ chirrups on the of Pe^l I ^ 

But see our statesman Vben the steam is on, ^ 

And languid Johnny glows to gloriofs John f f 
When Haigpden s thought, by Falkland's mufes drest. 

Lights the palecl^k and swells the generotft breast; 

WJien the pent heat expands the^uickenipg soul, 

And foremost in the rafe the wheels of genius roll 

— Bulwef^s Thi New Timonr 

An Honourable Career. —When the Reform Bill, of , 
the Aberdeen Ministry, of which Lord John Russell had 
charge in the House of Commons, was withdrawn in 1854, 
his lordship received one of the highest compliments ever 
offered by a political opponent Mr. Disrteli said: 

Although it has been my fate to be always seated opposite 
to the noble lord, I^n say, most iincerely, that nc>-ftne in 
tins House has a more heartfelt igespect for the noble lord 
than I have. I think his character and career are precious 
possessidns of theiHouse of Commons, aind I am sure that 
the members of this House will dways cherish them. 
Wherever the noble loi^ sits, 1 am sure he will bygyecom- 
panied by the respect of evdfy meftiber#of this House; and I 
think the manner in which to-night he‘has made what was 
evidently a painful communication is in every way worthy of 
the noble lord^s character.” 

“Rest and be Thankful.” —^Eari Russell was enter¬ 
tained to dinner at Blairgowrie oh the adth of September, 
1863, when,' replyftig to the toast “Her Majesty's Minis¬ 
ters,” he said: “With regard to domestic policy, I think 
we are all pretty much agreed, because the feeling of the 
country, and of thosp who have conducted great reforms, is 
very irmch like that of the man who, having made a road^n ^ 
your own highlands, put a stone on the top of the mountain 
with an inscription, ‘Rest and be thankful? ’ That se§ms to 
be very much lile our feeling; not that there are not otlier 
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roads to make aiijd other mountains to climb. But it seems 
to be the fe€;Jing of jhe country, in which I cannot help 
tl,at our policy is rather to ‘rest and be thankful' 
than to mak^ new r^ds.”— 

Earl Russell'* Judgment on Himself. —To speak 
of ,my own work, I can only rejoice that P have been allowed 
to have^ my share m*the task accomplished,in th^ half- 
century which has elapsed fronr 1819 to 1869. My capacity, 
I always felt, was very inferior to that of the men who have 
attained in past times the foremost place in our Parliament, 
and in the councils of our Sovereign. I have committed many 
errors, some of them very gross blunders. But the generous 
people of England are always forbearing and forgiving to 
those statesmen who have the good of th^ir country at 
heart. lake my betters, 1 have been misrepresented and 
slandeKd by those who^know nothing of me; but 1 have 
been more than compensated by the confidence and the. 
friendship of the best men of my own political connection, 
and by the regard and favourable int^pretatiod of my 
motives which I haye heard expressed by my generous 
bpppiM^T^ts, from th^ days of I.ord ^astlereagh to those of 
Mr. Disraeli.— TntroduciioH t& ’^Spmhes.'" 

Tai^.nt,in the*. Lords, —^When a great question ari.ses 
(says Earl Russell) which requires a display of more than 
ordinary knowledge of history, more accurate learning, more 
constitutional lore, and more practical wisdom than is to be 

found in the usual debates of Parliament, I know not where 

(' » 
the g^eneral debate, 

The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

^ The logic and the wisdonj and the wit,** 

» 

arfe to be found in greater perfection than among the pre- 
' lates on the episcopal bench, the peers of three centuries 
of nobility, asnd: <khe recent occupants of *the woolsack.— 
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SIR WILLIAM SCOTT (LORD itoWELL). 

Mere Novelties. —Of every chang/he tie enemy. 

As ho could imagine nothing better thJn the^exfsting state 
of any given thing, 4 ie could see only peril ajTd hazard jn 
the search for anything •new; and with '^him it was quite 
enou^ to cliaracterise a measure as “a mere novelty,” to 
deter him at once from entertaining it—a phrase of which 
Mr. Speaker Abbott, with some humour, onoe took aji- 
vantage to say, when asked by his friend what that mass of 
papers might be, pointing to the huge bundle of the Acts 
of a single session, “ Mere novelties, Sir William—mere 
n ovelti es. ”—Broughanis ^^Statestnen’' 


RICHARD LALOR^SHEIB. 

The Grave of the Government. —Mr, Sheil was 
distiiiguisliedf like K)'Connell, by his advocacy' of a Repeal 
of the Union, and was one of the mo,gt eloquent and im¬ 
pressive speakers in thcb Parliament (1833). On a motion 
respecting Ireland,,,during Peel’s ^shor> administration, he 
said that the grievances of that country had been fetal to 
several Governments, and “even now,” pointing with 
bended form to that %pace of the floor which lies before 
the Treasury bench, “ have dug the grave that is yawning 
before die present one.” The sensation which his action 
and his figure created was so intense that we were almost 
tempted to look if there were not a chasm in the place he 
pointed to. He spoke .with prophetic lore.— BroJ^essor 
Prymis Recollections*^ 

Brave Words. —Towards the end of March, 1848, 
considerable apprehensions were entertained regarding 
the effect of certain writings and speeches acldress^d to 
the working classes—then suffering severely from want of 
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employment—Feargus O’Connor. Meeting him one 
» day in the lobby df the House of Commons, Mr. Sheil drew 
'hinr asidii, and ejfcostulated with him in a .friendly but 
warning to:^ on tie mischief*^ he might heedlessly do to 
others as well as to himself. Remonstrance appearing to 
p)»ove ineffec 5 tual, he said at length, in low but monitory 
accents^ “ Well, you wiU take your own course; l^it re¬ 
member, I tell you as a friendi the Home Office has its eye 
upon you, and you may regret when too late your unwilling¬ 
ness to take prudent advice.” “Oh !” exclaimed O’Connor, 
raising his voice, “this comes well from the Pight Honour¬ 
able Richard Lalor Sheil, whom I once heard on the 
hustings—^when he was only, like myself, a plain honourable 
gpntlema%—tell the people what their rights were, and that 
if after due demand they could not get them by y>ea('eful 
and colistitutionaj meanS^, he would nofr be found to sfirink 
from leading them when lather efforts must be tried.” “ But 
did you never hear,” said Mr. Sheil, “ what the peo[)le said 
to me afterwards ? They told me that they knew very well 
that I had no mor^ notion of taking up arms, or leading 
them'-^o the field, than Feargua O’Connor.”— Torrens' 
**Memoirs of SheilJ*'■ 

A Charge of^ Duplicity. —Mr, Matthew Davenport 
Hill, in 1833, stated at Hull tliat an Irish member who had 
denounced the Coercion Bill in th^ House of Commons 
had himself recommended the Government to bring it in. 
It was mentioned in several newspapers that it was to Mr. 
Sheil that Mr. Hill alluded. Mr. Sheil, Veeling that a formal 
encounter with Mr. Hill would not confute that gentleman, 
deterjnined the matter should be - brought before the House 
of Commons, and to compel Mr. Hill to prefer and prove 
his charge. Mr. Hill did make the charge against Mr. 
Sheil in the House on the 5 th February, 1834, and Tord 
Althorp declaredf that Mr. Sheil spoke ii| one way in the 
House and in another out of it. Mr. Sheil said he would 
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make no observation on what Lord Afthcrp had said; but 
the Speaker having declared that he yllecled from 
Shell’s manivsr that he meant to send /challenge to 
Althorp, Mr. Shell and Lord Althor]f were*lfe^Jled on to 
promise that no hostile meeting would take place. This 
not being agreed to, bcgh were committed the custody 
of th^ sergeant-at-arms. Subsequently, however, thR:y were 
discharged. A committee was granted to Mr. Sheil, whose 
report entirely cleared him of the aspersions thaj had been 
cast upon his character.— Sj^eeckes af Sheil. • 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. « 

0 

Duel Between Lord Shelburne and Colonel 
Fullakton. —Colonel Fullarton, Member for Plympton, 
complained‘to the House, on the loth March, 1780, of the 
** ungentleman-like behaviour of the Earl of Shelburne, who 
had in elffect? dar^ to say that he and his regiment were 
as ready to act against the liberties ofc England as against 
her enemies.” A hostihe meeting was tlfe result, tifb ‘days 
after, in Hyde Park. Lord* FrederickT!aven dish acted as 
second for Lord Shelburne on the Occasion, and Ix)rd 
Balcarras for Colonel Fullarton. ‘‘ Colonel Fullarton,” says 
the Annual “desired Lord Shelburne to fire, 

which his lordship declined, and Colonel Fullarton was 
ordered by the seconds to fire. He fired and missed. 
Lord Shelburne returned it and missed. Mr. Fullarton 
then fired his second pistol, and hit Lord Shelburne in the 
right groin.” The seconds interposed, but his lordship 
refused to deliver up his other pistol, which was still loaded, 
1'he colonel returned to his position, and repeatedly desired 
his lordship to fire at him; but Lord Shelburne replied, 
“ Sure, sir, you dpn’t think I would fire my pistol at you,” 
and fired it ip the air. Colonel Fullarton then said, ^*As 
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your lordship is ^uflded, and has fired in the air, it is im- 
g^sible for note to%o on.” Hereupon the seconds declared 
tSSf theif principals had both behaved as jnen of the 
strictest honour, 'fce Court of Common Council, having 
heard of tha affair, sent officially to inc^uire “ after his lord- 
ship’s safety, Endangered ii> conse<}uence of his upright and 
spiritedfconduct in Parliament.” * § 

, •RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

His First Speech.— He made his first speech in Par¬ 
liament on the 20th November, 1780, when a petition was 
presented to the House complaining of the undue election 
of the sitting members (himself and Mr. Monckton) for 
Staffq^d. * * * It was on this night, as Mr. Woodfall 

used to relate, that Mr. Sheridan, after he had spoken, came 
up to him in the gallefy, and asked, with mlich anxiety, 
what he thought of his first attempt. The answer of Wood- 
fall, as he had the courage afterwards t6 owif, was, “ 1 am 
sorry to say I do not think that this is your line; you had 
much^^tter hav6 stuck to your^ former pursuits.” On 
hearing which, Sheridan rested his head on his hand a few 
minutefe, and then'vehemently exclaimed, “It is in me, 

however, and by G- it shall come out!”— Moore's 

“ Sheridan'^ ' 

^ The “Angry Boy.” —A debate occurred, February 
17th, 1783, on the preliminary articles of peace, at the 
close of the American War of Independence, when the 
following passage between Pitt and Sheridan enlivened 
and*excited tlie House. Mn- Pitt, says the “Parlia- 
paentary History,” was pointedly severe on the gentlemen 
who had spoken against the Address, and particularly on 
Mr. Sheridan. “No man admired more than he did the 
abiliries of that right honourable gentleman—the elegant 
sallies of his thought, ffie gay effusions of his fancy, his 
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dramatic turns and his epigrammatic? pjfct; and if they 
were reserved for the proper stage ^hew would, no doubt, 
receive wh|t the right honourable pjfntleijian’i abiiMSes 
always did receive, the plaudits of the au 4 ience#;«ind it would « 
be his fortune sui plausu gatidcre tkeatri. Buti^tJiis was not 
the proper scene Tor t^e exhibition of tho^ elegancies.” 
Mr. ^eridam, on rising to explain, said :/‘On the jw-rticular 
sort of personality which tlie right honourable gentleman 
has thought proper to make use of, I need not make any 
comment. The propriety, the taste, the gentlemanly point 
of it, must have been obvious to the House. But let me 
assure the right honourable^entleman that I do now, and 
will at any time he chooses to repeat this sort of allusion, 
meet it with the most sincere good humobr. I?ay, I 
say more : flattered and encouraged by the right honourable 
gentleman's panegyric on my taleifts, if ey^er I again engage 
in the compositions he alludes to| I may be tempted to an 
act of presumption—to attemi)t an improvement on one of 
Ben Jonsonfe best characters—the character of the Angry 
Boy, in the * Alchymist.’” , 

The Begums Speecjh, —The charge iouching thr'6ix)lia- 
tion of the Begun^^ was brought ^forward by Sheridan, in a 
speech which was so imperfectly reported* that it maf be said 
to be wholly lost, but which was, without doubt, the most 
elaborately brilliant of all the productions of his ingenious 
mind. The impression which it produced was such as his 
never been equalled. He sat down, not merely amidst 
cheering, but amidSt the loud clapping of hands, in which 
the lords below the bar and the strangers in the gallery 
joined. The excitement, of the House was such tl^t no 
other speaker could, obtain a hearing, and the debate was 
adjourned. The ferment spread fast through the town. , 
Within four-and-twenty hours, Sheridan was oflered a thou* 
sand pounds for the copyrights of the speech* if he 4 VOuld 
himself correct it for the press. ,The impression made by 

* . • m. 
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this remarkable Vis^ay of eloquence on severe and ex¬ 
perienced critics, whose discernment may be supposed to 
fia^t bee| qtjickefed by emulation, was deej) and per¬ 
manent. Ml\Wind|.am, twenty years later, said the speech 
deserved a\ljts fame, and was, in spite of some faults of 
taste—such a§ were seldom wanting eitljer in the literary or 
in the parliamentary j^erformances of Sheridap—the ^finest 
that had been delivered within the memory of man. Mr. 
Fox, about the same time, being asked by the late Lord 
H®lland what was the best speech ever made in the House 
of Commons, assigned the first place, without hesitation, 
to the great oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge.— 
Macaulay on Warren Hastings. Nevertheless, as Lord 
BfOughaiA remarks, the effect of this speech was, no doubt, 
owing partly to the occasion and the attendant circum¬ 
stances. Although so tilling at the time as an oration, it 
would not bear the test|fof perusal. Moore, wdio had the 
short-Iiand writer’s report before him, declared it to be 
trashy bombast.” f ^ 

^ An Ambiguous .Compliment. —“ Before my departure 
from ‘Bfe^gland,” says Gibbon, in hvs “ Autobiography,” “ I 
was present at the august spectacle of .Mr. Hastings’ trial, 
in Westminster Hall. It is not my province to absolve 
or condemn the Governor of India, but Mr. Sheridan’s 
eloquence demanded my applause; Aor could I hear with- 
CB&t emotion the personal compliment which he paid me 
in the presence of the British nation.” The passage in 
the speech of the orator that afforded* so much gratifica¬ 
tion to the historian is thus reported in the Morning 
Chror^le^ June 14th, 1788: — VHe said that the facts 
that made up the volume of narrative were unparalleled 
in atrociousness, and that nothing equal in criminality was 
to be traced either in ancient or modern history, in the 
correct peridBs of Tacitus, or the luminous page of Gibbon.” 
On being asked by some one, at the conclusion of the 
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speech, how he came to compliment Gibb/n with the epithet 
“luminous," Sheridan answered, in,a hilf-whisper, “I said 
* z'<7luminous.’" Byron, in his “Monof^ on the Dea^lv of 
Sheridan," tlius alludes to the apprecia^v-ion iri ^hrch a meed 
of praise from Sheridan was held :— » 

In whose acclaim therfoftiest voices vied, 

^ The liaised—the proud—who made Tns i:^ise their prir^e." 

An Unfettered Press. —^The few sentences with which 
Sheridan tlirilled the House on the liberty of <he press^ in , 
t8io, were worth, perhaps, more than all his elaborated 
epigrams and forced flowers on the Begum charge, or all 
his denunciations of Napoleon. “Give them,” said he, “a 
corrupt House of Lords, give them a venal Hou* of Com¬ 
mons, give them a tyrannical Prince, give them a trurklfng 
Court, and let me have but an uq^ettered Press, I ^fll defy 
them to encroach a hair’s breaej^h upon the liberties of 
England.”—“ Statesmen"' 

hlis'Wrj; and* its Elaboration. —How little it was the 
inspiration of the moment all men were aware who Irnew 
his habits ; but a singular proof of this present^ by Mr. 
Moore, when he came to write hiis “ I^jfefor we there find 
given to the worlc^ with a frankness wluiih niifl*i"f Tfiliost have 
made their author shake in his grave, the secret note-books 
of this, famous wit; md we are thus enabled to trace the, 
jokes in* embryo, with which he had so often inade the walls 
of St. Stephen’s shake, in a merriment excited by the happy 
appearance of sudden, unpremeditated effusion. Take an 
instance from this author, giving extracts from the common¬ 
place book of wit:—“ He, employs his fancy in his narrative, 
and keeps his recollections for his wit.” Again, th^ same 
idea is expanded into “When he makes his jokes, yt>u 
applaud the accuracy of his memory, and ^tis only when he 
states his facts that you admire the flights o#* his irnagina- 
tion.” But the thought was too good to be thus wasted on 
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the desert air om oommon-place book. So forth it came 
at the expense ottlCel|iy, who, having been a composer of 
nmsic, became a w»e-merchant. “ You will/’ said the ready 
^ wit, impor^your i^sic and compose your wine.” Nor was 
this serviced exacted ?rom the old idea thought sufficient; so 
in ,the House of Commons an easy and ’apparently off-hand 
parenthesis was thus filled with it, at Mr. Dundgs’s cost and 
charge (“who generally resorts<to his memory for his jokes, 
and to his imagination for his facts”).— Ibid. 

,Resisti»q Temptation. —Once I saw Sheridan cry, 
after a splendid dinner. I had the honour of sitting next 
him. The occasion of his tears was some observation or 
other upon the subject of the sturdiness of the Whigs in 
resisting iffice and keeping to their principles. Sheridan 
tiihied round, “Sir, it is easy for my Lord C., or Earl G., 
or MaTquis B-, or Lord If., with thousands upon thousands 
a-year, some of it'either^j)resently derived or inherited in 
sinecure or acquisitions from the public money, to boast of 
their patriotism and keep aloof trom terpptation ; 'but they 
do not know from what temptation those have kept aloof 
who^ ha^ equal pride, at least equ^ talents, and not un¬ 
equal passions, and jieverthtlessi knew not in the course of 
their liv^ wnat to have a shilling of their own.” And 
in saying this he wept.— Byron's ^^Diary" 1821. 


COLONEL SIBTHORP. 

Criticism on a Royal Speech.-- ^Colonel Sibthorp's 
^eeches were usually brief, but extremely forcible; and he 
never failed to amuse the House,,undesign edly, both by his 
matter and his manner. The following is an example from 
“ Hansard ” of his peculiar style. On the evening of the 
* explanations which ensued upon the dismissal of Lord 
Palme|;ston by hiS chief, the colonel followed Lord John 
Russell's grave and deliberate explanation by a sudden 
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onslaught on the effects of the Great* Ej^i^ibition of 1851. 
“There was/’ he said, “but one opinion, Ad it was universal, 
as to the gross insult which had been offend to the^ercbaiics 
and tradesmen of this countfy by the wnolesaie^iiiiroduction , 
of foreigners and their wares which hac# taken pllce in con¬ 
sequence of the EAibition; and, for his own4)art, he wo^ld 
not fipr a thousand guineas enter the ^ walls or approach 
withiiT smell of the unwieldj, ill-devised, and unwholesome 
Castle of (jlass. The speech which the ministers had put 
into her Majesty’s lips was a mass of trickery, trash, ^pd 
trumpery. It was they who were responsible for the senti¬ 
ments it contained, and he sincerely hoped that the Queen 
would speedily escape from their fangs.” 

Principles before Beards. —On the adjourned debate 
respecting the Maynooth Grant, in the House of Cotn- 
mons, April 17 th, 1,845, Colonel Sibthorp, in oppokmg the 
measure, said; “An honourable ^id learned member [Mr. 
Serjeant Murphy] has told me that I would sooner sacrifice 
my principles thim^ would be shaved. 1 tell that honourable 
and learned gentleman that I had rather not only be shaved, 
but have my head shaved off, than forget I am a IJpotestant 
—born a Protestant, bred* a Ppbtestaiit, educated a Pro¬ 
testant ; and God grant that I may die«^i#*§J!Siita)lfeelin^^ 
and in that faith! ”— Hatuard. 


SIR RICHARD STEELE. * 

The “Tatler?” —Steele (in alluding to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer’s opposition to the Commercial Treaty, in 1714) 
said, “I rise to do him hpnour;” on which many members, 
who had before tried to interrupt him, called out “ I"atler 1 
Tatler!” And as he went down the House, several safd, 
“ It is not so easy a thing to speak in the House; he 
fancies, because he can scribble,” &c. 8fc .—^arl 
^'•T 7 ie Affairs of Europe'' 
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Silent and^£lo¥^uent. —When Steele sat for Borough- 
bridge, he wittilw described the House, at the time, as 
consisting very mikh of silent peoide oppressed by the 
,, choice 01 \ great ueal to say, and of eloquent people 
ignorant thkt, what they said was nothing to the purpose.— 
— Forster's Essay on Steele. ^ 

His/Expulsion Wou the ilousE of /Tommgns.— 
"When, upon the publication of his “ Crisis,’^ which was but 
the sequel to those papers in the Guardian that led to his 
election fof Stockbridge, the motion was made to expel 
him, for having “maliciously insinuated that the Protestant 
succession in the House of Hanover is in danger under 
her Majesty’s administration,” the Whigs rallied to his 
support >^iith what strength they could. Robert Walpole 
and General Stanhope took their place on either side of 
him as he waited at 4 he bar, and Addison prompted 
him throughout his spirjfed and temperate defence. He 
spoke, says one who heard him, for near three hours, #with 
such temper, eloquence, and unconcern^^ gav^ entire satis¬ 
faction to all who were not prepossessed against him. But 
perha?p^^he most interesting occurrence of that memorable 
day was the speech of Loki Fiilch. This young nobleman, 
afterwaiiis a minister and orator, owed gratitude 

to Steele for having repelled, in the Guardian^ a libel on 
his sister, and he rose to make his maiden speech in defence 
of her defender. But bashfulness overcame him \ and after 
a few confused sentences he sat down, crying out as he did 
so, “It is strange I cannot speak for this man, though I 
could readily fight for him!” Upon this such cheering rang 
through the House, that suddenly |he young lord took heart, 
rose again, and made the first of a long series of able and 
tiling speeches. Of course, however, it did not save Steele, 
who was expelled by a majority of nearly a hundred, in a 
House- of fotlr hundred members.— 
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“CHICKEN TAV 


r]^OR^ 




Mr. MkCHAEL Angelo ^Taylor, w.io fos se>^ral ^e^rs 
brought forward a motion in the House of CoHimons against ♦ 
Lord Eldon, was Jtnown by the soutriquet “ Chicken 
Taylor,” On some poinlf^ of law which arose*Sn the House, 
TayldJ had tinswered the g^eat lawyer,,'Bearcroft, ^but not 
without an apology, “ that he himself, who was but a young 
practitioner, and, as he might phrase it, a chicken in t?ie law^ 
should venture on a fight with the cock of Westminster • 
Hall.” He then acquired, and he never lost, the name of 
“ Chicken Taylor.”— CampbeWs ^^ChancellorsP 


LORD TENTERDEN. 

* 9 

A Vow.—In the month of %pril,^i832, the parlia¬ 
mentary Reform Bill again came from the Commons, and 
was assailed by Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, in the last 
speech he evtr deSvsered in Parliament. In concluding his 
speech he said, “This measure, my lords, leaves nothing 
untouched in the exisling state of the* elective iianchise. 
It goes to vest all the functions eff governm ent Ae other 
House of Parliament; and if it were tliere would be 

nothing left for this House, or for the Crown, but to obey 
the mandate of the Commons. Never-—^never, my lords, 
shall I $nter the doors of this Plouse after k has become 
the phantom of its departed greatness.” Lord Tenterden 
was as good as his word. After the Reform Bill received 
the Royal assent, he never more entered the doors of the 
House .—Campbeirs JusticesP 


LORD THURLOW. 

Leaving the Lavjyer Behind, —Tburldtv, thqp At¬ 
torney-General, took an active part, on the Government 
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side, in the debases owhich preluded the outbreak of the 
American colonistj^i. It is amusing to find him declaring 
that he di^ not spe^ on such occasions as a lawyer; “ that 
fhe always'di{I,^ and always would, leave the lawyer in West¬ 
minster HSll^ and be in that House only a member of 
Pa;‘liament.”— Chancellors” 

Thu^low ABASHEb. —Mr. Fox having moved, in .1777, 
for the production of certain pa{)ers relating to the American 
war, Thurlow, then Attorney-General, opposed the motion on 
behalf of thb Government. The “Parliamentary History” 
says :—“ He was contending against the ill policy of giving 
such information at the present critical moment, when news 
came from the Lords that the ministers in the Upper House 
Jjad agredG to the same motion. This intelligence produced 
a great deal of laughter amongst the minority, and the 
whisper, reaching the Aitorney-General, threw him into a 
little confusion; but, having recovered from it, he quitted the 
defence of the administration, and said that, ‘ let ministers 
do as they please in this or in any other House, lie, as a 
member of Parliament, never would give his vote for making 
pubjic circumstances of a negotiation during its progress.’ 
Howeve^this did hot stifle thedaugh, which continued for 
some Campbell ascribes the laughter to “ the 

phenomenon that, for once in his life, Thurlow appeared to 
be abashed.” 

The Great Seal Stolen. —Karly in the morning of the 
.24th of March, 1784 (says Campbell), “some thieves broke 
into die house of Lord Thurlow, in Gftat Ormond Street, 
w’hich then bordered on the country. They carried oif the 
Great Seal, two silver-hilted swords belonging to the Chan- 
ceUoPs, officers, and a small sum of money. Though a 
r^ard was offered, for their discovery, the thieves never 
could be traced. A charge was brought against the Whigs 
that, |:o present the then threatened dissolution, they had 
burglariously broken into the Lord Chancellor’s house, and 
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feloniously stolen and carried off the* Clavis RegnV^ The 
theft and the custodian of the seal .are Ahus alluded to in 
“ The Rollig.d ” 

• 

“The rugged Thurlow, who, with sullen scowl, • • 

In surly mood, at friend and foe will ^owl* , * 

Of proud prfrogative the stem support, • 

. Defdjjicls the entrant of Great George's gourt 

’Gainst factious Whigs, l#st they who stole the seal ' 

The sacred diadem itself should steal. 

So have I seen, near village butcher’s stall 

(If things so great may be compared with small),* 

• A mastiff guarding on a market day. 

With snarling vigilance, his master's tray.” 

Thurlow’s Gush of Loyalty. —The question of the 
Regency, on the illness of George III. in 1788, gtve rise t^ 
vehement debates and much political intrigue. Lord phan- 
cellor Thurlow’s conduct in the i*atter is. well known; he 
negotiated with the Whigs for tl^ Regency, while he still 
occupied the woolsack for the Tones, who opposed it. On 
the loth*of Oecei|il)er, 1788, Titt presented a report to the 
House of Commons on the King’s mental incapacity, and 
moved for the appointment of a comipittee to j^garch for 
precedents. A similar morion was made the following day 
in the L.ords. Thurlow, who by this to the 

conclusion that his interest lay on the King’s side, left the 
woolsack and addres^d the House, concluding his speech 
with thi?; exclamation—“And when I forget jny King may 
my God forget me I” It seems scarcely possible (says Earl 
Stanho];)e, in his “^ife of Pitt ”) to exaggerate the strong 
impression which that half-sentence made. Within the 
House itself the effect .perhaps was not so satisfactory. 
Wilkes, who was standing under the throne, eyed the 
Chancellor askance, and muttered, “ God forget you! #He ^ 

will see you d- first!” Burke at the same moment 

exclaimed, with equal •wit and with no f rofaffeness,^“ The 
best thing that T:an happen to you I” Pitt also was on die 
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steps of the throne. • On Lord Thurlow’s imprecation he is 
said to have tush^d out of the House, exclaiming several 
times, “ Q,h, ^yhat a rascal! ” In allusion to^ this scene, 

».Burke afteryr^rds remarked in' the House of Commons: 
“ The othdr JHouse Vere not yet, perhajjs, recovered from 
that extraordinary burst of the j^mthetic which had been 
exhibited the other e\fening ; they had not yet driedf^ their 
eyes,, or been restored to their former placidity, anS were 
unqualified to attend to new business. The tears shed in 
that Housed on the occasion to which he alluded, were not 
the tears of patriots for dying laws, but of lords for their 
expiring i)laces. The iron tears which flowed down Pluto’s 
cheek rather resembled the dismal bubbling of the Styx 
the Sbntle murmuring streams of Aganippe.” 

B^-i^ayed by his Hat.— When a council was to be 
held at Windsor,* to determine the course which ministers 
should pursue (on the |Regency question), Thurlow had 
been there some time before any of his colleagues arrived. 
He was to be brought back to Londqiv by ©ne of them, 
and, the moment of departure being come, the Chancellor’s 
hat ,wa£k>-nowhere to be found, ^fter a fruitless search 
in the ammnent where •the fiouncil Jiad been held, a 
page came in his hand, saying aloud, and with 

great nawete, “ My lord, I found it in the closet of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” Thd other ministers were 
still in the hall, and Thurlow’s confusion corrobomted the 
inference which they drew.— Caw^helVs ^^Lives'^ 

A Scarecrow to the Houses.— With reference to 
precedents cited of the Chancellor having directed the use 
of the Great Seal during the King’s incapacity, Burke re¬ 
marked, But what is to be done whep the Crown is in a 
Jeliquium ? It was intended, he had heard, to set up a man 
(Thurlow) with black brows and a large wig, a kind of scare¬ 
crow to the fed Houses, who was to give a factitious assent in 
the royal name, and this to be binding on the people at large.” 
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An Imposing Aspect. —Although ^et^nding (says Lord 
Campbell) to despise the opinion of othe^, h^ was acting a 
part, and hi^ aspect was more solejjm and ynpc^ing th^n 
almost any other person’s in public life—so tjujch that Mr. 4 
Fox used to say “it proved him dishonest, since no man 
could he so wise as Thuflow lookedJ* • • 

A# Masked Battery. —Speaking* generally, it vfias only 
on gre^t occasions that he signalised himself. He was a kind 
of guarda costa vessel, which cannot meet ever^ turn and 
winding of a frigate that assails her, but, when the oppor¬ 
tunity oifers, pours a broadside which seldom fails of sink¬ 
ing the assailant. His lordship, however, possessed a 
weapon which he often brought into action with ^eat skill 
and effect. He would appear to be ignorant uj)on the suj?-, ■ 
jcct in debate, and with affected respect, but visible derision, 
to seek for information upon it, poftting ^ut, with a kind of 
dry solemn humour, contradiction| and absurdities, which 
he professed his own inability to explain, and calling upon 
his adversaries foridtheir explanation. It was a kind of 
masked battery of the most searchings questions and dis¬ 
tressing observations \ it; often discomfited his a<k/cr^ary, 
and seldom failed,to force*him ^to t very^egii'^^rassing 
position of defence; it was the more eiiective as, when he 
was playing it off, his lordship showed he had the command of 
much more formidable*artillery.— Butler^s Reminiscences^^ ^ 

A CRUSHING Reply.— At times Lord Thurlow was 
superlatively great. It was my good fortune to hear his 
celebrated reply to ^he Duke of Grafton during the inquiry 
into Lord Sandwich’s administration of Greenwich Hospital. 
His grace’s action and delivery when he addressed the 
House were singularly, dignified and graceful j but his mattej 
was not equal to his manner. He reproached Lord Thurlbw 
with his plebeian extraction, and his recent^ admission 
into the peerage Particular circumstances caused Cord 
Thurlow's regly to make a deep impression on me. His 
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lordship had spoken^oo often, and began to be heard with 
a civil, but vi^ible,|impatience. Under these circumstances, 
hef was packed in thp manner we have mep.tioned. He 
I rose from th^ woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place 
whence the (Jhancelfor generally addresses the House; then, 
fimng on the^duke the look of J,ove when he grasps the 
thundei; “ I am amazed,” he said in a level tone of-voice, 
“ at* the attack the noble duke has made on me. T^es, my 
lords”—considerably raising his voice—“I am amazed at 
hfs grace’s* speech. The noble duke cannot look before 
him, behind him, and on either side of him, without seeing 
some noble peer who owes his seat in this House to his 
successful exertions in the profession to which 1 belong. 
liivDoes he^ot feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these 
as the OLcddent of an accide?it “i To all these noble 

lords the language of tfie noble duke is as applicable and 
as insulting as it is to n^self. But I don’t fear to meet it 
single and alone. No one venerates the peerage more than 
I do; but I must say, my lords, that t^vJ peemge' solicited 
me, not I the peerage. Nay, more; I can say, and will 
s>ay, Ihati, as a peer of Parliament, ,;is Speaker of this right 
honouraUle. House, as Ke^rper of the Great Seal, as guardian 
of his tlajestyTj ee+iscience, as Lord High Chancellor of 
England—^nay, even in that character alone in which the 
*^noble duke would think it an affront lo be considered—as a 
MAN —1 am at this moment as respectable—I beg* leave to 
add I am at this time as much respected—as the proudest 
peer 1 now look down upon.” The effect of this speech, 
both within the walls of Parliament and out of them, was 
prodigious. It gave Lord ThurJow an ascendancy in the 
House which no Chancellor had ever possessed : it invested 
fiim, in public opinion, with a character of independence 
and honour^ and^this, though he was ever on the unpopular 
side in pdUtics, made him always popular^.,with the people. 
^ibid. 
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GEORGE TIERNEY. 

The Fox and the Goose. —Mr. Tieme)^ w^s one of 
those Whigs who, partly through hostility to Mr. Pitt, and 
partly from a sincere grJtitude for t];^e peace* abroad, anti 
the mfjfl ancf constitutional government at home, obtained 
for the country by Mr. Addington, first supported and after¬ 
wards formally joined that minister, upon his rupture with 
his patron and predecessor, * * When alluding to thS 

difficulties the Foxites and Pittites had of passing over to join 
each other in attacking the Addington ministry, Mr. Tierney 
(forgetting for the moment how easily he had himself over¬ 
come a like difficulty in joining that ministry) alluded 4? 
the puzzle of “The Fox and the Goose,”and did not^lcftrly 
expound his idea. *Whereupon Dudley North said, 
“It is himself he means—who left liie fox to go over to the 
goose, and bag of oats in his pocket.”— Broygham's 

Historical Sketches.^* 

The Duel ijetween Pitt and Tierney. —Pitt brought 
in a bill for the more effecting manning of the navy,*00* the 
25th of May, r798,^nd urged that it sliould pass through 
all its stages in one day. Mr. Tiemey^pposed this “ pre¬ 
cipitous course.” In r^'ply Pitt asked how the honourable 
gentleman's opposition to the measure was to be accounted 
for, but from a desire to obstruct the defence of fhe country. 
Pitt refusing to retract or explain, received a challenge the 
next day from Mr. Tierney. Lord Sidmouth gives the 
following account of the preliminaries;—“ I was dining with 
Lord Grosvenor when a nott was brought me from Mr. Pitt 
stating that he had received a hostile message from Mr. ^ 
Tierney, and wished me to go to him, which I did as soon 
as the party at Lord Grosvenor’s broke up^ M^^ Pitt had 
just made his will when Tarrived. He had sent, in the <irst 
instance, to Mr Steele to be his secqpd; but, finding he,w2g 
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absent, he sent i^ext to Mr. Ryder. On the following day 
I went with Pitt jfeid Ryder down the Birdcage Walk, up the 
ste^s into Queen Street, wherg their chaise waited to take 
them to ^tmbledop Common." On Sunday, the 27th, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon (says Rarl Stanhope, in his 
* “’Life pf Pitt*^’) the twp parties met on Putney Heath. Mr. 
Pitt was attended by Mr. Dudley Ryder, afterwarc^^ Lord 
Hatrowby, and Mr. Tierney by Mr. George Walpole. The 
seconds h^d some conversation, and endeavoured to prevent 
farther proceedings, but they did not prevail. The prin¬ 
cipals took their ground at the distance of twelve paces, and 
fired at the same moment, each without effect. A second 
case of pistols was produced, and fired in the same manner, 
‘•JVtr, Pitt on this last occasion firing his pistol in the air. The 
seconds interfered, and thus ended the affair. 

His Style ine Debase, —Bulwer, in his “St. Stephen’s," 
gives the following graplric sketch of Tierney’s manner:— 

‘ ‘ There is an eloquence which aims at — r 
A muse, though wnig^d, that prefers to walk ; * 

Its easy grace? so content the eye, 

1 You’d fear k> lose it if sought fly ; 

Light and yofe vigortJu':, fcirV-Ss yet wcJJ bred, 

As once it m(^ed in Tiernev’s airy tread. 

Carelessly, as a wit about the town 
Chats at your table some huge proser down, 

He lounged into debate, just touclffed a foe— 

' Lj^ughtcr and cheers'—^A touch, sir ? what a blow f 
Declaiming never, with a placid smile 
He bids you wonder why you are so vj^e ; 

One hand politely pointing out your crime, 

The other—in his pocket all the time." ' 


• JOHN HORNE TOOKE. 

His Rj:tur^ for Old Sarum. —Lord Camelford once 
tooltf’a freak to cross in a boat froAi Dower to Calais, while 
vrt were at war with F^jance. The police, Jiearing of his 
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design, apprehended him. Mr. Pitt, wlTo was his kinsman, 
instituted an inquiry, and in a few dayS ordere(f his release. 
Lord Camelf«rd was so angry at his not giving, 01^hearing 
who it was that had been arrested, an instant# ^rder for 
his discharge, that h^ said to Horne Tooke, with whom he 
was well acquainted, “ H«w can I avenge mfself ?” 
answer^ that*he could do it 'very well by putting hi» black 
servant, Mungo, into his borough of Old Sarum. Lbrd 
Camelford agreed, but the next day thought better^of it, and 
told Horne Tooke so. “ Well,” said he, “ then tlie next besf 
thing you can do is to put me in.” This was done, and Home 
Tooke, who had in early life taken holy orders, .sat till the 
end of that Parliament. Addington, then Prime Minister, 
timidly dreading his eloquent attacks, to get rid of 5 im ha^ 
a bill brought in to prevent clergymen being returned!^ as 
representatives.— Professor Pry me's ^^ecoliapttons.^* 

Tjie Clericai^ Memijer.— Hqjrne Tooke entered the 
House on .the i6th of February, 1801. He was introduced 
(records “ Hansard ”)lDy Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Wilson. 
This being done, Earl Temple rose and said, “he had ob¬ 
served a gentleman who had just retired fmm the taMe aYfcer 
having taken the oaths, whom he conceived incapable of a 
seat in that House, in consequence ^ his having taken 
priest’s orders and been inducted into a living. He should 
wait the allotted time of fourteen days, to see whether there 
was any petition presented against this return. * If not, he 
should then more th|it the return for Old Samm be taken 
into consideration.” Three days after, the clerical member 
addressed the House on Mr. Sturt’s motion respecting the 
failure of ^he expedition to Ferrol In supporting .the 
motion he said: “ If the House refuse to go into a com- ^ 
mittee of inquiry, witli what propriety can they enter into 
the merits of the borqugh of Old Sarum a|d its^member ? 
How can they plunge themselves into inquiries and ^s- 
cussions about* what is or is not ^ priest, and whether a 
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thirty years^ guamntine is not sufficient to guard against the 
infection of his original character? Yet, in recommending 
this line of t:onduct to the House, I sacrifice my interest 
to my dyty? as wjll as I sacrifice my wishes to truth, in 
defending the right honourable Secretafy of State—^a service 
which he never has ^one, and I'daresay never will do, for 
me.” ' On the loth of March, at the instance of Earl 
Tehiple, a committee of inquiry was appointed to inquire 
into the eligibility of persons in holy orders to sit in the 
‘House. The result was the passing of a bill (May 19th) to 
prevent their sitting. Before the bill passed, however, 
Tooke proposed an amendUient, which was negatived. In 
support^pf his amendment he entertained the House with an 
illustrative anecdote. “ He had heard of casuists splitting 
hairs, "but this was the first instance he ever heard of a 
casuist splitting liacraments; and he was sure the learned 
gentleman (Sir W. Sccatt) must have borrowed the idea 
from a learned casuist in divinity, of whose intense research 
and perspicacity he would relate an Jiffecdote. The divine 
alluded to wished to investigate the mystery related in the 
ScriptuVe, of the legion of devils'' entering into a herd of 
swine; and, in order first to ascertain the number of devils 
composing a legion, .he applied to his glossary', and found 
that a legion in the Roman army meant a certain number of 
men, more or less in different reigns; but he took as his 
medium the number as it stood in the reign ot Tiberius. 
He next set about inquiring into the nymber that composed 
a herd of swine; and for this purpose he directed his in¬ 
vestigations into S}Tia and other countries; and having 
taken the swineries of Mesopotamia as the mo^ probable 
tStaudard, he divided the number of a herd there by the 
number he had before ascertained of a legion, and the 
quotient proved^ to him that each bog was possessed of 
exadlly a devil and a half, or soihewhat less than a devil 
apd three-quarters. Th^ name of the divine twas Dr, Small- 
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well, or Smallbridge, or Smallbrock; *but ever after the 
learned casuist was called Dr. Splitdevjl.” • , 

Good Authority, —“ So I understand, Mr. Tooke, 
have all the blackguards in London with you,”*s^iid* O’Brien 
to him on the hustings at Westminstei^ “ I *afltk happy to 
have it, sir, on suoh good authority."— S. E^geri ^'^Recol¬ 
lect ions. 

CHARLES TOWNSHEND. 

A IjOGician out of Place.— When Sir P. Yorke’s 

• 

friend and correspondent, James Harris, took his seat in the 
House of Commons, Charles "^wnshend inquired of some 
member who he was ; and bei* told in reply that he was a 
gentleman who had written on the subject of l#gic and 
grammar, he exclaimed, “Why does he come here, where 
he will hear nothing^ of either T' — ffarris's ''Life 0} llard- 
wickeJ' • 

A Champagne Speech. —Ho^ce Walpole, writing to 
Sir Horace hjann. May 12th, 1767, mentions “a wonderful 
speech made by diaries Townshend last Friday, apropos to 
nothing, and yet about everything—^ahout ministers, past, 
present, and to come—Himself in, partigilar, whoitT I think 
rather past than to* come. It was all wit and folly, satire 
and indiscretion. He was half drui^^hen he made it, and 
yet that did but serv# to raise the idea of his abilities.’* 
Writing tg Miss Berry on the same subject, he says, “The 
speech lasted an hour, with torrents of wit, ridicule, vanity, 
lies, and beautiful language. Nobody but he could have 
made that speech; and nobody but he would have made 
it if they could. It was at once a proof that his abilities 
were superior to those of all men, and his judgment Below 
that of any man. R showed him capable of being, and 
unfit to be, first minister. The House was in a roar of 
rapture, and some cdapped their hands with ecstasy, like 
audience in a theatre. In this* speech he beat Xord 
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Chatham in language, Burke in metaphors, Grenville in 
presumption^ Rfgb)f„in impudence, himself in folly, and 
everybody in good humour.” 

^ r 

f 

*sm JOHN TREVOJl. 

A Squinting Speaker. —The unfortuna^ oblic^uity of 
Sir John Trevor’s vision is p'ferceptible in the portraits and 
prints we have of him. While in the chair, as Speaker, two 
members 'in different parts of the House were often equally 
confident of having ‘‘caught his eye.”— CampbeWs *^Lives.” 

Royal Prerogative.— ^ir John Trevor, speaking in the 
House of Commons on th*oyal prerogative of Charles II,, 
maintaired that its exercise was by no means to be infiuired 
h t^ bj^ Parliament. “It is the King’s prerogative,” said he, 
“ to make peace or w^’’; ’tis he that piakes it and he that 
breaks it. The disciples came to our Saviour in the ship, 
and said, ‘Lord, save usfor we perish !’ and we say no more 
to the King.”— Ibid. 

Vote of Censure on the Speaker.— In 1695 a 
rumour rose and spread tliat the funds of the City of London 
and the" East India Company had been largely employed for 
the purjiose of cop-upting great men, and the name of Sir 
John Trevor, Speakl'' of the House of Commons, was 
mentioned among others. A comirattee was appointed to 
examine thp books of the two corporations. Eoley was 
placed in the chair, and within a week reported the 
Speaker liad, in the preceding session, received froin the 
City a thousand guineas for expediting a local bill. As soon 
as the report of the committee had been read, it was moved 
that*he had been guilty of a hig\i crime and misdemeanour. 
*He had to stand up and to put the question. There was a 
loud cry of “Ay.” He called on the “noes,” and scarcely a 
voice was heard.'-' He was forced tp declare that the “ayes” 
had it A man of spirit would have giveii up the ghost with 
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remorse and shame; and the unutteraj)le ignominy of that 
moment left its mark even on the callous •heajt and brazen 
forehead of Trevor. Had he retumeci to the House on the 
following day he would hav^ had to put the tiueslion on a 
motion for his own expulsion. He therefore p^eA^ed illness, ^ 
and shut himself up^in his bedroom. Wharton soon brought 
down a royal message Etherising the Commons to elect 
anoth^ Spea*ker.— Macaulay'% History*'^ • 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

A Tory Physician and his Whig Patient. —During 
Waliiole’s residence at King’s College, Cambridge, he was 
seized with the small-pox, which was of a malig^^nt sort, 
and he continued for some time in imminent danger, ^r. 
Brady, the famous historical advoc^e for the Tory principles 
of the English constitution, who was hisr physician, said to 
one of the Fellows of King’s CoMege, warmly attached to 
the saraei party, “We must take care to save this young man, 
or we shall be accft?ed of having purposely neglected him, 
because he is so violent a Whig.” Nofwithstanding B^gdy’s 
political prejudices, he Vas.so mych pldksed with^he sfiirit 
and disposition of liis young patient that he observed, with 
an affectionate attachment, “His ^igiilar escape seems to 
be a sure indication ^at he is reserved for important pur¬ 
poses.”—“ Walpole" 

Committal to the Tower. —The accusation of cor¬ 
ruption brought agp-inst Walpole by the Commissioners of 
Public Accounts, was made, says Coxe (“ Life of Walpole ”), 
December 21st, 1711. They charged him with having taken 
two notes of hand—one for five hundred guineas, thVother 
for five hundred poufids—^while he was Secretary-at-War, fo^r 
forage contracts in Scotland. In consequence of these re¬ 
ports he was heard in his own defence, Jiifnuar}fci7th, 1712. 
Ultimately the House resolved that he had been guilty of a 
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high breach of trus|, that he should be committed to the 
Tower, and expdled the House. Next morning Walpole 
stprendered himself a prisoner, and was committed to the 
Tower, \there' he remained a pfisoner till the pft)rogation of 
Parliament/ ‘A ne\^ writ having been issued for Lynn, he 
was re-electdd; but on a petition by Samuel Taylor, the 
opposing candidate, the House declared Walpole incapable 
of serving in the present ParKament. While he rcijjained 
in prison he was considered as a martyr to the cause of 
the Whigs,tand visited by persons of the highest distinction 
and ability; his apartment exhibiting the appearance of a 
crowded levee. 

UNUStjAL Excitement.— In general his manner was 
simple, ajid even familiar, with a constant tendency towards 
gac^pty. In vehemence of declamation he seldom indulged, 
and “anything very violent was foreign to his habits at all 
times. Yet sometimes he deviated from this course, and 
once spoke under such elcitement (on the motion respecting 
Lord Cadogan’s conduct, 1717) that the blood burst from 
his nose, and he had to quit the Hduse. But for this 
acci(j[ental relief, he probably would have afforded a singular 
instance'of a speaker, alwc%y.^ good-Humoured and easy in his 
delivery beyond almost any other, drop{)ing down dead in 
his declamation, fronJ-^cess of vehemence; and at this time 
he was between forty and fifty year^, of age.— Brougham's 
“ Statesmen." 

I . * 

The Orders of the Bath and the Garter. —A few 
days before the prorogation of Parliament, May 31st, 1724, 
the Order of the Bath was revived, and Walpole was created 
a knight, and in 172O he was installed Knight of the Garter; 
the V^iue of which distinction is greatly enhanced by the 
caonsideration that, excepting Admiral Montague, afterwards 
Earl of Sandwich, he was the only commoner who, since the 
reign of James I.v had been dignified by that order.* On 
* Sec page 366, “ The Garter in the Commons.” • 
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this event he had the honour of bein^ congratulated by the 
author of the “ Night Thoughts,” ^in # poem called the 
“Instalment.”— Cox^s “ Walpole" ^ , 

Ignorance of History. —On March ist, t733, Wal¬ 
pole’s excise scheme was brought ^forwafdt. A violent 
oj)ponent of the measure had during the (Jhbate asserted 
that its objject was to rt^vive the wofst practices of Empson 
and \)udley. So grossly igdorant of English histoi^^ was the 
Prime Minister, that he had been obliged to ask Sir i^hilip 
Yorke, sitting by him on the Treasury Bench, “who Empson 
and Dudley wereand he was afraid to trust himself (lest 
he should commit some ludicrous blunder) to repel the 
charges.— Ca?npbelPs LivesP 

Keyhole Tactics. —On the 21st January, #742, Pul-, 
teney made the celebrated motion for referring to a sj^ret 
committee the papers relating to ^hcf war, which fiad been 
already presented to the House. As this motion involved 
in it numerous charges against •the conduct of the war, 
stated the necessity of a parliiimentary inquiry, and brought 
on personal invectives against the minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole took a considerable share in the debate and 
was roused to the u!mo«t exertions. The motion’ was 
negatived by a "majority of only three, in the fullest 
House known for many years, 503 members voted. 
The efforts were so great on both sides that numbers were 
brought, in from the chamber of sickness. Several voted 
in that condition on the side of opposition \ but some who 
intended to have •supported the minister were prevented 
from appearing at the division. They had been placed in 
an adjoining apartment belonging to Lord Walpole, as 
auditor of the Exchequer, which communicated with the 
House. The adversaries, aware of this fact, filled the k^- 
hole of the door with dirt and sand, which prevented their* 
admission into the‘House till the divisifDn w^ ovej. On 
this occasion, aS General Churchill was sitting next to the 
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Prince of Wales, wh^ was in the House of Commons to 
hear the debate, a «nember was brought in who had lost the 
use^of his limbs. “So,” says the prince, “1 see you bring 
in the lanse, the halt, and the ].)lind.” . “ Yes,” feplied the 
general, “ tlje I'arae oy our side, and the blind on yours.”— 
Coxis “ Walpde.^^ c 

*The Lie Direct. —lOne day, in flie presence of the King, 
Walpole wv'as so angry at the unfounded assertion of gjie of 
these^ persons (the Hanoverian ministers and favourites), 
probably R^bethon, thfit he exclaimed, with heat, “ Men tins 
• impudentissime.” In order to account for the use of these 
Latin terms, it is necessary to say, that Walpole not being 
able to speak French, and George I. not understanding 
English, their intercourse, down to the time of the King's 
took place in the Latin language.— Earl Russell^ 
Adairs of Europf, ” 

Plots against* his Life. —At the tune of the Preston 
rebellion, a Jacobite, wht» sometimes furnished Sir Robert 
with intelligence, sitting alone with him one night, suddenly 
putting his hand into his bosom and ris’llig, said, “ Why do 
not I ^ill you now?” Walpole, starting up, replied, “Because 
I am a ydunger mari, and a^ rtronger.'^ They sat down again, 
and discussed the person’s information*^ but Sir Robert 
afterwards had reasoftb.^^for thinking that the spy had no 
intention of assassination, but had hoped.by intimidating to 
extort money from him. Yet, if no real attempt was made 
on his life, it was not from want of suggestions to it. One 
of the weekly journals pointed out Sir,, Robert’s frequent 
passing Putney Bridge late at night, attended but by one or 
two servants, on his way to New Park, as a proper place; 
and after Sir Robert’s death the' second Earl of Egmont 
told me that he was once at a consultatibn of the Opposition, 
' in which it was proposed to have Sir Robert murdered by a 
mob, of which the earl had declared his abhorrence.— 
Walpoles ^^Rmmscetmsr • 
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Walpole’s Two Drawbacks. — ^ friend of mine, who 
dined with Sir Robert Walpole one •da)i tUe-a-tHe^ took 
occasion to compliment him on the great honour and ppwer 
which he*enjoyed ,as Prime Minister. “ Doctor,” says h^, 
“I have great power, it is true; bj^t I Ifaft two cursed 
drawbacks—Han*)ver and the * ^ * avarijfe.”— Dr. Kin^s 
Anecdotes J' * • 

^ Grateful Suppor'^er. —Sir Robert Walp61e wanted 
to carry a question in the House of Commons, to which he 
knew there ’would be great opposition, and which was dis¬ 
liked by some of his own dependents. As he was passing* 
through the Court of Requests he met a member of the 
contrary party, whose avarice, he imagined, would not reject 
a large bribe. He took him aside, and sai(ij “Such 
question comes on this day; give me your vote, and h^.re is 
a bank bill of ;£‘2^,ooo,” which h^pflt into his hands. The 
member replied, “ Sir Robert, you have'lately served some of 
my particular friends; and whe# my wife was last at Court, 
the King yas very gracious to her, which must have hap> 
pened at your i&stance. I should therefore think myself 
very ungrateful (putting the bank nofe into his pooket) if I 
were to refuse the favour you now .pleased to*ask rhe.”— 

Jdid. 

« 

Magnanimity. — Lord Nor^,v,'^ related the following 
anecdote to Dr. Johnson:—Sir Robert Walpole having got 
into h^ hands some treasonable letters of^ his inveterate 
enemy, William Shippen, one of the heads of the Jacobite 
faction, he sent f€>r him and burned them before his face. 
Some time afterwards, Shippen had occasion to take the 
oaths to the Government in the House of Commons, which 
while he was doing, Sir Robert, who stood next him and 
knew his prina’ples to be the same as ever, smiled. “ E^d, 
Robin,” said Shippen, who had observed him, “ that’s hardl;f 
fair .”—Haw kind '‘^Life ofJohnson • 

Even Tem 1 »er.— Dr. Johnson had a high opinion of Sir 
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Robert Walpole, notwithstanding that he had written against 
him in the early pSlrt o/ his life. He said of him that he 
was ra fine fellow, and that his very enemies deemed him so 
before his fieatli. He honoured his memory for hiving kept 
this countrycfn'^peacec.many years, as also for the goodness 
and ^placability 7 )f his temper. Pulteney, *Earl of Bath, in a 
conversation with Johnson, said that Sir Robert was pf a 
temper sd calm and equal, and so hard to be provokedf that 
he was very sure he never felt the bitterest invectives against 
him for half ‘an hour.— 

His Opinion of History. —Upon his retirement, in 
1742, he went immediately to Houghton; but, accustomed 
all his life to political excitement, having never been fond of 
.reading, aard much of his old company failing, his time must 
havajiimg heavy on his hands. ’It is recorded that his son 
having one day propos6d io read to him, ^nd taking down a 
book of liistory, he exclaimed, “ Oh, don’t read history ; that 
I know must be false :”-i-the judgment of a man better 
acquainted with pamphleteers than with historians .'^—Earl 
Russell, ^'‘The Affairs 0^ Europcl’ * 

iNifeTiriRiNG AFTKR Rorin.- —When Walpole resigned, 
upon his being raised to ^ the peerage, in 1742, the old 
clergyman of Walsingham, who was master of the first school 
in which Sir Robert was'St^structed, came to Houghton, and 
told him that he had been his first rrtaster, and had pre¬ 
dicted that hq would be a great man. Being asked why 
he never had called upon him while he was in power, he 
answered, “ I knew that you were surrounded with so many 
petitioners, craving preferment, and that you had done so 
much for Norfolk people, that 1 did not wish to intrude. 
But,” he added, in a strain of good-natured simplicity, “ I 
alitays inquired how Robin went on, and was satisfied with 
your proceedings.”— Coxe's Walpole.” 

iNSjiGNiFitDANT Men. —-By the fall pf Walpole, Lord Bath 
enjoyed for some days a kind of sovereign {>ower. But he 
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ruined his character; and, from a nSos^ glorious eminence, 
sank down to a degree of contemJ)t. The first time Sir 
Robert (^sho was now Earl of Orford) met 
House of Lords, h*e threw out this reproacl^: “ My Lord 
Bath, you and I jyre now two as insi^ificant rnen as any in 
England,”— Dr. Anecdotes ”^ * * 

FaultiT Premiers. —The Duke of Argyll sai(i all First 
Ministers had been faulty, but that Sir Robert Walpole had 
the least faults of any minister with whom he hg,d ever been 
concerned .—Coxds Walpole.^* ^ 

Hts Political Axiom. —Sir Robert Walpole is justly 
blamed for a want of political decorum, and for deriding 
public sjjirit, to which Pope alludes :— 

"Seen him I have, but’in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exohan,apd€or power ; 

Seen him,*uncumbercd with the venai tribe, 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 

Would he oblige me? let only find 
• He docs not think me what he thinks mankind." 

* •• 

Although it is not possible to justify him, yet this part of his 
conduct has been greaUy e^xaggerated. • '"J'he politjcaT*axiom 
generally attributed, that “ all fnen have their price,” was 
perverted by leaving out the word “ those.” Flo*very 
oratory he despised; he ascribecFit to the interested views 
of themselves or their relatives, the declarations of pre¬ 
tended patriots, of whom he said, “ All those men have their 
priceand in the event many of them justified hLs ob¬ 
servation.— fhid. 

Campbell’s Character of Walpole. —Lord Campbell, 
in his “ Lives of the Chancellors,” sums up the character of 
Walpole in the following terms :—After much unjust abuse 
heaped upon him, there seems now to be a great disposition# 
to bestow upon hiin unqualified praise. He \^as, probably, 
the most dexterpus party-leader we have ever had—-Equally 
skilled tp wn royal favour, to govern the House of Com- 
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mons, and to influ^c^' or be influenced by public opinion. 
He likewise well understood the material interests of the 
country, an^, as. far as was consistent with his own. retention 
of power, he iwas desirous of pursuing them. But, that he 
might run no personal risk, he would ma^e no attempt to 
improve our ifistitutions; he was < regardless of distant 
dangers; Jie plunged into a war which he admitted tc> be 
unjust* and impolitic, and, by his utter neglect of literature 
and literary jnen—in spite of the example set him by his 
• immediate predecessors, Whig and Tory—he gave to official 
life in England that aristocratic feeling, and vulgar, business¬ 
like tone, which it has ever since retained.” 

t THE DUKE OF. WELLINGTON. 

t , 

Early Frivolixy. —An Unfulfille'd I^rf,diction.— 
“I remember,” said Lord |*lunket, “being on a committee 
with him. The duke (then Captain Welle.'iley or ^yesley) 
was, I recollect, playing with one of those t(>ys calicd quizzes, 
the who_le time of the sitting of the committee.” This trait 
of the duke coincid&s perfectly with all that I have ever 
heard about this great' man's apparent frivolity at that period 
of hi» life. Luttrell, ind^d, who is about two years older 
than the duke, and who lived on terms of intimacy with all 
the Castle men of those day.s, has the courage to own, in 
the face of all \;he duke’s present glory, that often, iii" specu¬ 
lating on the future fortunes of the young men with whom 
he lived, he has said to himself, in looking at Wellesley’s 
vacant face, “Well, let who will get on in this world, 
certainly will not!”— Lord J. Rm^elly Memoirs, &*c., of 
Mqore” 

4. First Appearance in the House of I.ords. —The 
Duke of Weyingtoj took his seat in th^e House of Lords 
for theffirst time on the 28th of June, 1814. “Hansard” 
records that a consideraj^le concourse of persons had 
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assembled below the bar to witness his giacejs introduction, 
an unusual number of peers were present, and below the 
throne sat ihe Duchess of Wellington, and the CteuntSss of, 
Momington, the venerable mother of the nobl* ^uke. His 
patents of creation^as baron, earl, marquis, and duke, were 
severally read, and ocCupied a coiisiderabfe time.’^ “iTie 
Lorcf^ Chancellor (Eldon) addressed him, to convey the 
thanks of the House for the services he had rendered to 
his sovereign and his country, and remarked, “in the e^xe- 
cution of tliat duty he could not refrain from calling Ins 
attention, and that of the noble lor^s present, to a circunV' 
stance singular in the history of that House, that upon his 
introduction he had gone through every dignjj:y of the ^ 
peerage in this country winch it was in the power of the 
Crown to bestow.” ^ • 

Characteristics of His Speeches. —In the House 
of Lords the duke was a regularfattendant, and not unfre- 
qucntly*a sj)eaker, but the journals of that august body 
supply few testirftbnies of our heroes excellence. His 
opinions and votes, excepting when hiS natural consecJfatism 
had not yet been sufifcie^tly irifluenc^ by preslfeure from 
without, were rar(Siy otherwise than soundly given, but his 
motives were often imperfectly expressed. It has been Tiaid 
that a collection of ^romwell’s ^eeches would make the 
most nonsensical book in the world, and though such a 
remark is certainly not warranted by the orations of Welling¬ 
ton, yet on this pgint a certain resemblance is discoverable 
between the two great soldiers. The duke allowed himself 
in addressing the House to be carried away, not perhaps by 
his feelings, but by the inSpetus of a delivery which, without 
being either fluent 'or rapid, was singularly emphatic and 
vehement. He magnified his* own opinions in order to* 
impress them upon his hearers. If he recommended, as he 
did with great akcrity, a vote of thanks to an Indian general, 
the campaign was always “ the most brilliant he had fver 
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known;” if he wished fo stigmatise a disturbance of the peace, 
lit was something transcending “ anything he had ever seen 
in all'’his raperience,” though such a quality ccwld hardly 
*be predicatq^ «of any disorders* under the sun. * * 

The duke could appfeciate events with unfailing nicety, but 
he failed in th 5 capacity to describC’them, and of late years 
his speeches, where they were not tautology, *were often 
contrS,dictions. Nor could the failing be traceable to age' 
alone, for 4 was observed, though in a less degree, during 
► tl?& earlier stages of his career, and is the more remarkable 
from the contrast presented by his despatches.— Membir^ 
from the Times.” 

An Undesigned Effect. —Wlicn at the meeting of 
Parliament, Nov. 3rd, 1830, the Duke of Wellington declared 
that the Constitution of the House of Commons w'as perfect, 
and that the wit of man could not d priori have devised 
anything so good, the general feeling was one of dismay. 
The House of Lords, usually so calm, showed signs of 
amazement and perturbation. The duktf'whisjiered to one 
of his^ colleagues, What can I have said w'hich seems to 
make so gi'eat a distKrbance?” “You have announced the 
fall of your Government, that is all,” replkjd his more clear¬ 
sighted colleague.— Ear! Russell^ Introduction to Sfeeches.” 

The King not a Ge'^^tleman. —^When Lord Liverpool 
was forming his administration in 1822, he insisted on the 
necessity of offering the Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs to 
Mr. Canning, and impressed his opinions on this subject so 
strongly on the Duke of Wellington, that his grace, though 
he had some prejudices of his own to conquer, undertook to 
vanquish those of his Majesty against Mr. Canning’s ap¬ 
pointment. A lady who was an intimate fnend of George 
«TV., and at that moment of the duke also, and w'ho was then 
staying at BjightOfi, told me that the duke went dowm to 
Brightdh and held an interview with the^ King, and she 
relajed to me parts of a conversation which, according to 
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her, took place on this occasion. Gojd God ! Arthur, yovL 
don’t mean to propose to me that fellm?v* as.Secretary for 
Foreign'Affairs,; it is impossible! I said, on my honour a§ a 
gentleman, fie shoulc^ never .be one of my nunisi^rs a%wn* \ 
You hear, Arthur; on myho^ur as a g^tleimCnf, I am sure* 
you will agree with*me that I can’t do what' I said on my 
honour as ^ gentleman*! would no«t do." “Pardon me, 
sire; ^ don't agree with yotf at all. Your Mjgestyns not a 
gentleman.” The King started. “ Your Majesty, I say,” 
continued the imperturbable soldier, “ is not a Jgendemanj 
but the Sovereign of England, with duties to your people far 
above any to yourself; and these duties render it imperative 
that you should at this time employ the abilities of Mr. 
Canning.” “Well!” drawing a long breath, “if J must I 
must,” was finally the King’s reply.— S/r H. Bulwer's 
Historical Characters.*’ Sir Her^ «dds, in a note, that 
the accuracy of the story having been disputed, he had it 
in some measure confirmed by !»ady Palmerston; but he 
thinks that, Jjke most tales of a similar nature, it probably 
had some foundation, although not precisely correct either 
in details or date. ‘ 

The Duke and Mli. HusKipsoN.-fIn i848,'*when*the 
Duke of Wellingt&n was Prime Minister, “ die question of 
Parliamentary Reform was brough^ under discussion updh a 
motion to disfranchise the two boroughs of Penryn and East 
Retford, and invest Manchester and Birmin|ham with the 
electoral privileges thus 'vacated. In the course of the 
contest a division was taken on the particular substitution of 
Birmingham for East Retford. Government said ‘No’ to 
the proposal, but Mr. Huskisson, though still Colonial 
Secretary, had managed to commit himself to an affirmative 
vote. Confused at*his position, he sent the duke whit 
was either a resignation or an offer of resignation, and what • 
the duke chose to •think was the formeg:. There was, in 
'plain truth, but little cordiality between them. Unpleasant 
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jars had occurred a^feady. Mr. Huskisson had publicly 
assured his Liyerjirool constituents that he had not entered 
the new administration without a ‘guarantee’ for the 
genetal adjustment of its policy by that of Ml*. Canning, 
This sounded*as if a ‘pledge’ had been exacted and given 
—^an idea which t^ie duke indignantly repudiated, and 
parliamentary ^explanations had to* be offered, befor^ the 
matter could be set at rest S6 this time the difference was 
madb final. In vain did the common friends and colleagues 
of the two,statesmen endeavour to ‘explain’ the unlucky 
^mmunication. The duke, in terms which passed into 
proverbial use, replied diat there ‘was no mistake, could 
be no mistake, and should be no mistake.’ He was not 
sorry, in ^act, that so convenient an opportunity had been 
created in his hand. Mr. Huskisson therefore retired,”— 
“ Times Memoin ♦ ^ 

The Duel between the Duke of Wellington and 
THE Earl of Winchusea. —The duke incurred great 
odium by the measure for Catholic Emancipation, which 
he had formerly opposed. The duel wMch arose out of it 
is thus^referred to in*the “Memoir” of the duke, reprinted 
from the ^Times^ and attributed, wheh published, to the pen 
of Macaulay:—“One episode of the hisfory is too remark¬ 
able to be omitted. The duke had been chosen patron, of 
the new collegiate institution in the ,Strand, which, under 
the name of King’s College, was destined to corpbat the 
rival seminar^ in Gower Street. On the disclosure of the 
ministerial policy, Lord Winchilsea, writing to a gentleman 
connected with the new establishment, spoke of the duke 
and hi/ patronship in these terms:—‘ Late political events 
have convinced me that the, whole '’transaction was intended 
as a blind to tlie Protestant ahd High" Church party, that 
the noble duke, who had for some time previous to that 
period determiJ*^(,npon breaking in upon the constitution 
of might the more effectually, under the cloak of some 
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outward show of for the Protestant religion, carry on 
his insidious designs for the infringement of our liberties 
and the introduction of Popery into every department of the 
State.’ Tfiese expressions,* coming from suph a quarter,« 
appeared to the duke to caD for personal notipl,* and, after 
a vain essay of expl!inatigns, the Prime Mini-sttr of England, 
attended by€ir Henry Hardi^ge, and the fearl of Winchilsea, 
attended by Lord Falmouth, met in Battersea Fields o» the 
21 St of March (1829), in full session, to discharge loaded 
pistols at each other on a question concerning the Protestants 
religion. The life of the great captain, however, was not 
exposed to danger. Lord Winchilsea, after receiving the 
duke’s shot, fired in the air, and then tendered the apology 
in default of which the encounter had occiured.” ^r. Gleig 
mentions that “when the moment for action arrived, it was 
found that the duke did not posifess case of duelling 
pistols.” 

The Premier and thp: ComiIons. —On Lord Althorp, 
who had been leader of the House of Commons, being 
summoned to the House of Lords, through the death of his 
father, in November, 1834, the Duke pf Wellington yras 
authorised to form a new Cabinet.- Summoned to Brighton, 
the old leader of the Tories gave a great example at once^jOf 
modesty and power. “It is not *0 me,” he told the King, 

“ but to Sir Robert P&el that your Majesty must apply to 
form a Cabinet; and to him it belongs to dkrect it. The 
difficulty and the predominance are in the House of Com¬ 
mons ; the leader df that House must be at the head of the 
Government. I will serve under hifn in any post which your 
Majesty may please to entrust to me.”— Guit&fs Memoirs 

“The Queen’s Government must be Supported.^ 
—When the Com Laws Abolition Act came to the House 
of Lords, I said to I*!yndhurst that he was'liounrf to defend 
it. “NoJ' answered he, this is unnecessaty, for the Duke 
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of Wellington has soured a majority iii its favour although 
he thinks as badfy of, it as I should have done seven years 
* ago. Thus he addressed a Protectionist peeir, who came to 
^lament tc?him that he must on this (iccasion vote against 
the Goventfhent, h^ng such a bad opinion of the bill— 
‘ 5ad opinion'ipf the bill, my lord!^ Yoif can’t have a worse 
opinion of it than I hgPvebut it was recommended frqm the 
Thipne?' it has passed the Commons by a large majority, 
and we must all vote for it. The Queen’s Government 
jnust be supported I "’—CampbeWs Life of LyndhurstP 


WnXIAM WILBERFORCE. 

Slavc Trade Motions. —“In 1787,” .said Wilberforce, 
“ I wa^ staying with Pitt, a^Holwood—one has often a 
local recollection of* particular incidents—and I distinctly 
remember the very knoll upon which I was sitting, near Pitt 
and Grenville, when thd former said to me, ‘ Wilberforce, 
why don’t you give notice of a motion qn the subject of the 
slave trade ? You have already taken great pains to collect 
evidefice, and are therefore fully entitled to the credit which 
doing so will insure you/ Dd^not lose^time, or the ground 
may be ocfcupied by another.’ I did so, and upon that 
occasion Fox said he h^d himself seriously entertained the 
idea of bringing the subject before Parliament; but he w^as 
pleased to add that, it having got into so much better hands, 
he should not interfere. In 1789 I opened the question to 
the House. Burke, I remember, comffiimented me on my 
speech, and thanked me for the information he had received 
from it.” As an instance of thg ridiculous stories told in 
consequence to his disadvantage, Clarkson was travelling in 
*0. stage-coach, when, the conversation turning on the abolition 
question, one of the passengers gravely said, “ Mr. Wilber- 
forc^ is dSubtleSs a great philanthropist in public, but I 
liappen to kiiow a Uttle of his private history, md can assure 
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you that ne a cruel husband, and*e\ien beats his wife.” 
At this time Mr. Wilberforce was a bachelor.— Ha^o^dts 
^^RecoUedums of Wilberforce'^ • * 

His Parliamentary Dinners.—!^ r,Wilbfe^rcere«d^ 
in Palace Yard fty some time with ms Mend, Mr. Hawy 
Thornton, as l^chelor 3 | where they 4 ept an almost open 
houift for members of Partiament. About thre» o’doclt 
daily their friends began to drop in on their way to the 
House, and partook of a light dinner, the number of tbem 
amounting to seventeen or twenty. Lord Eldon was not 
unfrequently one of the party. “ It delighted us,” said Mr. 
Wilberforce, “ to see our friends in this way, especially as it 
gave us the opportunity of talking upon anyjimportant 
points of public business, without any great sacrifice of time. 
Those who came in late put up wijji a mutton chop or beef¬ 
steak. The Duke* of Montrose called *in one day as we 
were thus employed, but declined|jfcaking anything. Seeing, 
howevei; so many around him busy with the knife and fork, 
he said, * I canned resist any longer,' and down he sat to 
a mutton chop. • ‘Ah! duke,’ said* I, ‘if your J^rench 
cook could see you now, he would bejquite affr^ted.’’ ”— 
Ibid. • • 

Power and Forbearance. —The singular kindness,*the 
extreme gentleness oj his disposifion, wholly free from gall, 
from vanity, or any selfish feeling, kept him from indulging 
in any oT the vituperative branches, of rhetoric; but a memo¬ 
rable instance showed that it was anything rather ,than the 
want of power which held him off from the use of the 
weapons so often in almost all other men’s hands. When a 
well-knowm and popular iftember thought fit to designate him 
repeatedly, and very irregularly, as the “ honourable and re¬ 
ligious gentleman,” not because he was ashamed of the Cross ' 
he gloried in, but because he felt indignant at*any ^ne in 
the British Senate deenling piety a matter of imputation, he 
poured <»t*A strain of sarcasm which'none who heari it 
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can ever forget. A 1:iommon friend of the parties having 
remarked to Sir Samdel Romilly, beside whom he sat, that 
this greati;'' outmatched Pitt himself, the master sarcasm,’ 
"the reply o^that great man anc|*just observer was worthy to 
be remarked-^** YesJ^ said he, it is thejmost striking thing 
I a'imost evertieard; but I look upbn it a% a more singular 
•proof of^Wilberforce's virtue than of his genius, tor whb but 
he Sver was possessed of such a formidable weapon, and 
never used,it?”— Brougham’s “ Statesmen''’ 

A Simile. —“ Few passages can be cited,” says Brougham, 
*'*■ in the oratory of modern times of a more electrical effect 
than Wilberforce’s singularly felicitous and striking allusion 
to Mr. Pitt’s resisting the^torrent of Jacobin principles: 
‘ He stoo^ between the living ^nd the dead, and the plague 
was stayed.’ ” # 

Repenting or his Vote. —Lord Sibmouth told us that 
one nxoming at a Cabine^ meeting, after an important debate 
in the House of Commons (the subject of whicl^ he had 
forgotten) some one said, “ I wonder how^Wilberforce 
voted last night” On which Lord Liverpool observed, “ I 
do -not know how be voted ; bi^t this I am pretty sure of, 
that in whatever way he voted, he repenls of his vote this 
mocning.” Lord Sidmouth added, “ It was odd enough that 
I had no sooner returned* to my office than Wilberforce was 
announced, ■who said, ‘ Lord Sidmouth, you will be surprised 
at the vote I*gave last night, and, inde^, I am n6t myself 
altogether satisfied with it I’ To which I replied, ‘ My dear 
Wilberforce, I shall never be surprised at any vote you may 
give.* Pursuing the conversation, I soon convinced him that 
he had really voted wrong, when he said, * Dear me, I wish 
^ had seen you last night before the debate.’ ”—Life of 
Lord Siditumth. 
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JOHN WILKES. * 

Wilkes as a SpIaker.—I f we are to judg^of his {5|>eaJf- 
ing by the very fevj samples preserved it, w« slTould indeed 
form a vary humble estimate of its m^ts. Constant d&lst- 
matibn about rights, and libetties, and tyrants, and corruption, 
with fiardly the merit of the most ordinary common-places 
on these hackneyed topics, seem to fill up its* measure— 
with neither fact, nor argument, nor poinl^ nor anything at 
all happy or new in the handling of the threadbare material. 
But what it wanted in force it probably made up in finy ; 
and as calling names is an easy work to do, the enraged 
multitude as easily are pleaspd with what suits their excited 
feelings, gratifying the craving which excitement produces 
for more stimulus.* That he failed, and signally failed, 
whenever he was called upon ^ to address an audience 
which rejects such matter, is very certain. In Parlia¬ 
ment he wte seldiwn or never heard after his own case had 
ceased to occupy the public attention f and nothing^can be 
worse than his address to thp Court of Common Bleas when 
he was discharged The occasmn, too’, on w^ich he failed 
was a great one, when a victory for a constitutional prin<siple 
had been gained perhaps by hiir^—certainly in his person. 
All the people of London were hanging on the lips of their 
leader; Jet nothing could be worse or feebler tHknhis speech, 
of which the burden was a topic as much out of place as 
possible in a court of justice, where the strict letter of the law 
had alone prevailed, and that topic was verily handled with 
miserable inefficiency. “J-.iberty, my lords, liberty has been 

the object of my life J Liberty-and so forth. He mig^t 

about as well have sung a song, or lifted his hat and given i 
three cheers.— BrougkanCs ^^Historical Sketches,^ 

A Newspap^ SpEftCH. —He spoke a speech in ^*arlia- 
ment of fhioh no one heard a ip)rd, and said aside to a 
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friend, who urged*, tife fruitlessness of the attempt at making 
the Hous^ listen—Sf^eak it I must, for it has been printed 
in'the ne^fspapers this half hour.”— Ibid, * * 

“ His pAj^niOTiSM.— In public he kffected a patriotism 
which he wasr far fi€m feeling—indeed^ he rather made a 
bokst of his iri^incerity^ Standing cn the hustings at Brent¬ 
ford, hi^ opponent said to him^ “ I will take the** sense bf the 
meeting.” “And I will take the nonsense,” replied "VVilkes, 
“and we^shall see who has the best of it” Some years 
kfter, when his popularity had declined, the King, receiving 
him at his levee, asked him after his friend Serjeant Glyn. 
“ Sir,” said Wilkes, “ he is not a friend of mine ; he was a 
Wilkite, which I never was.”^— Russell*s “ Life of Fox** 
REAify FOR Anything.—C olonel Luttrell and he 
were standing on thg Brentford hustings, when he asked 
his adversary privately whether he thou|;ht there were more 
fools or rogues among the multitude of Wilkites spread 
out before tihem. “ rif tell them w^hat you say,^ and put 
an end to you,” said the colonel; but perceivIfSg the threat 
gave Wilkes no alarm, he added, “ Surely you don’t mean 
to say you could *6tand here ^ona. hour after I did so ? ” 
“ Why,” the^nswer was, '•^you would not«be alive one instant 
after.” “ How so?” “I should merely say it was a fabri¬ 
cation, and they would destroy you in the twinkling of an 
eye ! ”--^Brougham*s '■^Historical Sketches ** 

Two Oi^NiONs.—At one time Mr. Wilkes caihe up to 
the Speaker in the chair, and told him that he had a petition 
to present to the House from a set of the greatest scoundrels 
and miscreants upon earth. When called upon, however, 
shortly afterwards to present it, 4 ie said, with the gravest 
possible face, “ Sir, I hold in my hand a petition from a 
most intelligent, independent, and enlightened body of 
men.”— Lif^ of L^rd Sidmouth. . • 

StRONG Language.—Duel Between Wilkes and 
Martin,— -While the Hopse of Commons waa debating the 
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complaint of the King against the Briton, in 1763* am 
incident arose ^vhfch is thus referred Horace Walpole, 
in his letters 40 Mann: “ One Mr. Martin, wHo has mnch 
the same quarrel wit^i Mr. Wilkes as King Gemgf, aii 3 l who , 
chose to suspend his resentment, lik^his MlijOsty, till widi 
proper dignity he tQul<^ notify his wra|h to f axliament,,did 
exp^pss hisi indignation with rathen less temper than the 
King^ had done, calling Mr, Wilkes to his face *^0T%^dly 
scoundrel’ Mr. Wilkes inquired of Mr. Martin by Tetter 
next morning if he, Mr. Wilkes, was meant by hin^ Mr. 
Martin, under this periphrasis. Mr. Martin replied in the 
affirmative, and accompanied his answer with a challenge. 
They immediately went into Hyde Park, and, at the second 
fire, Mr. Wilkes received a bullet in his body.” 'She wound, 
however, was not very sericftis. 


WILLIAM WINDHAM. 

A Promising^Novice. —In 1783 Mr. Windham was 
appointed principal secretary to Lord Northington, Lord 
T^ieutenant Ireland. Before leaving England he called 
upon his friend Dr. Johnsbn, ta whona he expressed," says 
Boswell, some modest and virtuous doubt* whether he 
could bring himself to practice thc^e arts which it is supposed 
a person in that situation has occasion to employ. “ Don’t 
be afraid, sir,” said Johnson, with a pleasant smile; “yott 
will soon malfe a very pretty rascal.” 

A Very Palpable Hit. —Sometimes he would convulse 
the House by a happy, startling, and most unexpected 
allusion ; as when on the Walcheren question, speaking of 
a coup-de-main * on Antwerp, which had been its professed 
object, he suddenly said, “A coup-de-main in the Scheldt 1 
You might as well talk of a coup-de-main in the Court of 
Chancery.” Sir William Grant (Master t>f the iRollsi having 
just entered and taken his seat, probably suggest^ this 
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excellent jest; an<J a^uredly no man enjoyed it more. His 
habitual gravity wSs o^rpowered in an instant, and he was 
seen absolutely to roll about on the bench'which he had 
just occuified.— BroMgkanCs 

HoMELif Saxon^“ When, some phrase of his,” says 
Lo^d Broughain, ^‘long after it W9,s firSt used, seemed to 
invite attack, and a great ch^er followed, a» if he*, had 
unwittingly fallen into the scrape, he stopped and ^ded, 
‘ Why, I said it on purpose!' or, as he pronounced it, ‘ a 
purpose;' Tor no man more delighted in the old pronuncia¬ 
tion, as well as the pure Saxon idiom of our language, whidti 
yet he could enrich and dignify with the importations ot 
classical phraseology.” 

CoNViiviENT Illustration. —^Windham’s happiness in 
illustxatioii was thus alluded td by Lord John Russell, in 
speaking on Parliamedtsrty Reform in 1854:—'‘I know to 
those who do not like the meavSure a fit time is always want¬ 
ing. Mr. Windham, who«was a great master of illustration 
and allusion, when a measure of ,reform jvas introcfuced in 
a time of public quiet^ and peace, said, ‘You are like the 
man in <ibe Spectator^ who had every^ symptom of the gout 
except the^pain; you are going to deal vnth a disease that 
causes you no inconvenience.’ Times changed, and there 
was*a vast deal of comujption, and agitation, and excite¬ 
ment, and still Mr. Windham opposed reform, saying, 
‘purely you wjll not repair your house in a hurricane! ’ On 
both occasions he was ready with an illustration, and so it 
is with many of those who now say that this is not the time 
to introduce a measure of Parliamentary reform.” 
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ELECTIONS 

Early Election Disturbances. —In the dighth and 
tenth of Heniy VI., laws wctc enacted limiting the electors 
to such as were ‘possessed of ftrfy shillings a year in 
land, free from all burdens, within the county. The pre¬ 
amble of one statute is remarkaftle: ‘‘ Whereas the elec¬ 
tions of knights l^e of late, in many counties of England, 
been made by outrages and excessive numbers of people, 
many of them of small, substance and yalue, yet jjr^ending 
to a right ecjual t(^ the best knights and esquires; whereby 
manslaughters, riots, batteries, apd division? among ^the 
gentlemen and other people of tl>e same counties shall very 
likely rise and be, uilless due r«nedy be provided in this 
behalf,'’^c. We may learn from these expressions what an 
important mafter the election of a member of Parliament 
was now become in England.— Hume, 

Universal Suffrage. —^John Selden says, “ There was 
a time when all men ha'd,their voice in choosing Kpights. 
About Henry the Sixth's time they found the inconvenience, so 
one Parliament made a law, that only he that had forty shiilinjs 
per annum should ^give his voice; they under should be 
excluded. Thqy made the law who had*the voice ofe all, as 
well und^ fprty shillings as above; and thus it continues at 
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this day. All cons^ civilly to a Parliament; women are 
involved in the men, children in those of peifect age, those 
that are under forty shillings a year in those ^hat^ have forty 
^hillings a' year, those of forty shillings- in the Knights.”— 
Table Talk? ^ , <§ 

.A Sheriff Assaulted for ^DelIying a Writ.— 
Richard Calle writes tt) John faston* about 1450: “fl re- 
comgnerid me unto your good mastership; like you tu weet 
(know) that on Childermas Day there were much people at 
Norwich al the Shire (county court), because it was noised 
in the shire that the under-sheriff had a writ to make a new 
election, wherefore the people was grieved because they had 
laboured so often, saying to the sheriff that he had the writ, 
hnd plainfy he should not away unto the time the writ ivere 
read. The sheriff answered and*said that he had no writ, nor 
wist who had it; hereupdb the people peaced and stilled unto 
the time the shire was done, and after that done, the people 
called upon him, ‘Kill^iiml head him!’ and so John 
Damme, with help of others, got him out, of the shire-house, 
and with much labour brought him into Spurrier Row, and 
there the people met against him, apd so they avoided him 
into an house, and kept fast the door unto the time the 
mayor was s^t for, and the sheriff, to strengthen him and to 
convey him away, or els<^ he had been slain. Wherefore 
divers of the thrifty men c*me to me, tiesiring that I should 
write unto your mastership to let you have understanding 
of the guiding of the people, for they be full sorry of this 
trouble; and that it please you to send' them your advice 
how they shalj be guided and ruled, for they were purposed 
to have gathered an hundred or twp hundred of the thriftiest 
men, and to have come up to the King jto let the King have 
understanding of their mocking.”— Fentls ^'‘Pa^ton Letters” 
Influence of Peers on Elections. —The following 
letter, ^written about the middle oRthe 15 th century, and 
included in tlw Paston series, shows the influei^ce then 
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exercised by peers in elections for the Igjwer House, and the 
estimation in wfiich members of that House wfere at that time 
held: ^‘The Duchess of Norfolk to our right trustjj and 
well-beloved John Paston, Bsq. We greet you helutily weU„ , 
and forasmuch as it is thought rigjitfpecessarj^for diverse 
causes that my lord hav^ at this time i%the ]^»jrliament such 
pers^s as belong unto him,^and be Of '^his menial servants; 
wherein we conceive your goodwill and diligence •shatt be 
right expedient; we heartily desire and pray you that, at 
the contemplation of these our letters, as our s*pecial trust 
is in you, ye will give and apply your voice unto our right 
well-beloved cousin and servants, John Howard and Sir 
Roger Chamberlayn, to be knights of the shire \ exhorting 
all such others as by your wisdpm shall now be 4 )ehoveful, * 
to the good exploit and cdnclusion of the same. And in 
your faithful attendance aqji true dfcv^ir in this part ye shall 
do unto my lord and us a singular pleasure, and cause us 
hereafter to thank you therefore, ^is ,ye shall hold you right 
well content»and agreed with the grace of God, who have 
you ever in his keeping.”— Ibid, ^ 

Court Dictation.— The writs issued to suifimon a 
Parliament in 1553 were Accompanied by a letter in the 
King’s name (Edward VI.) to each sherilf, which con¬ 
cluded as follows:—“ Our pleasuje is that where our Privy 
Council, or any of them, shall recommend men of learning 
and wisdom, in such case their directions be.regarded and 
followed, to htve this assembly to be of the most chiefest 
men in our realrft for Advice and good counsel”— Ear- 
liamentary History, 


The “ Prince Elecjtor.” —March 5, 1685 (a few days 
after the accession of James II.),—Parliament was now 
summon’d, and greate industry us’d to obtaine elections 
which might promote the Court interest, most of the cor-* 
porations bein^ now J)y their new chsftters impo^er’d to 
make wlmt retumes of members they pleas’d. May a®.— 
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Mr. Seymour made^j a bold speech agamsf many elec¬ 
tions, and would ^avQ had those member^ who (he pre¬ 
tended) were obnoxious, to withdraw, till th«y had clear’d 
Jhe rnatt^ of their being legally re^pm’dj but no one 
seconded hka, Th^tnith is, there were many of the new 
members whc^e elections and rgtum# were universally 
censur’d, many of them being j)ersons of no ©onditicm or 
interest 'In the nation, or places for which they serv’d, 
especially in Devon, Cornwall, Norfolk, &c., said to have 
been recorAmended by the Court, and from the effect of the 
new charters changing the electors. It was reported that 
Lord Bath carried down with him into Cornwall no fewer 
than fifteen charters,^ so that some call’d him the Prince 
* ^AectOT.—\Eve/yn’s Diary'" 

A Court Candidate in the Seventeenth Century. 
—Sir John Reresby,' Governor^of the, city of York in 
the reign of Janies II., gives in his “ Memoirs ” the 
following account of mode in which the Court 
manipulated the constituencies for the j^urpose of securing 
the return of its own nominees:—I sent notice to the 
mayor and others of York that I intended to stand for 
one*of th^ir represehtativcs at'the'ensuing election, and 
found the magistracy would be for the most part against 
me/’though I had good encouragement from the other 
citizens. The truth is I was at some less how to act in this 
matter; I wasjiot desirous to be of this Parliament, not only 
because I was grown infirm and unfit to attend the duty of 
the House, but also because I was afraid the King would 
expect more from me than my conscience would extend to; 
for, as I was determined not to violate this on the one side, 
so I could hardly resolve to offend so good a master on the 
ofiier. In these straits I went to the King at Windsor, and 
‘^showed him the letters I had sent to York, and the answers 
I had t^ceivSd thefeto; desiring his Jlajest^ to indulge me 
with replies to three queries I had to make, (i^.) Whether, 
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seeing the contest was like to be bothg^argeable and diffi¬ 
cult, and the success extremely doubtful, it was his pleasure 
I should stand? He replied positively, I should. ^ ( 5 .) 
Whether, as the opp®sition was very strong against me, he • 
would impute it to my remissness if ], ir^scarri^dV He pro¬ 
mised he would not. U) Whether he wouldr assist me all 
he cqpld to •prevent my beijjg baffled, ahd particularly by 
such rgeans as I should propose to him ? His answer fras, 
Yes; and he gave immediate orders to the I^ords for purging 
of Corporations, to make whatever change I desired in the 
city of York, and to put in or out (which the King, it 
seems, had reserved to himself by the last charter) just as 
I pleased. Then, taking leave of the King, and presenting 
him with some Roman medals, which he took vefj^ kindly, 
he again charged me to do* what I could to be chosen.’* 
The worthy knight proceed? to na^late ^he steps he^ took' 
to carry out the King’s wishes; but in the meantime the 
Prince of Orange landed—an ev(^t by which these and 
many mofe importai:\jt schemes were rendered futile. 

Elfxtioneering Strategy in 1685^ —The Whig candi¬ 
date (for Buckinghamshire), Thomas Wl^rton, eld(^st‘son:of 
Philip Lord Wharton," was *a msfti distmguished alike by 
dexterity and by audacity, and destined to play a conspicumis, 
though not always a respectable ^lart, in the politics of 
several reigns. He ha^ been one of those members of the 
House of.Commons who hg.d carried up the Exclusion Bill 
to the bar of th^ Lords. The Court was therefore bent on 
throwing him out by fair or foul means. The Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys himself came down into Buckihghamsliire, 

• for the purpose of assisting,a gentleman named Hacker, .who 
stood on the high Tory interest, A stratagem was devised^ 
which, it was thought, could not fail of success. It was 
given out that the polling would take place at ^lesbury; 
and Wharton, whose stil^in all the arts of etectioneeringwas 
unrivalled,^ made fiis arrangements on that supposition. At 
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a moraent’s warning^he sherifif adjourned poll to New¬ 
port Pagnell.' ^^artwn and his friends hurfied thither, and 
fotin^ th|t Hacket, who was in the secret, had already 
r secured every^ inn and lodging. * The Whig freeholders were 
compelled "to^ tie tl^iir,, horses to the hedges, and to Meep 
under the opi^n sky in the meadpws Mich surround the 
little town. It was With the greatest difficulty*that r^resh- 
ments 5 ould be procured at such short notice for so. large 
a number of men and beasts, though Wharton, who was 
utterly regardless of money when his ambition and party 
spirit were roused, disbursed fifteen hundred pounds in one 
day, an immense outlay for those times. Injustice seems, 
however, to have anvnated the courage of the stout-hearted 
yeomen *?)f Bucks, the sons of the constituents of John 
Hampden. Not only was Vi^hlrton at the head of the poll; 
but he was able to sjSare his ;second^ votes to a man of 
moderate opinions, and to throw out the Chief Justice’s 
candidate.— MacaulayHistory I' 

The First Conviction for Bribery. —in the session 
of 1571, a fine was ipiposed on the borough of Westbury, for 
reijeivih^ a bribe oHour pounds fropa Thomas Long, “ being 
a very simple man and of srnall ca{)acity to serve in that 
pljicean(f the mayor, was ordered to repay the money. 
Long, however, does noti seem to have been expelled. This 
is the earliest precedent on record^for the punishment of 
bribery in telections.— HaUanls “ ConstitutioncU *^Historyy 
In recent times we have an instance of a ^bmewhat heavy 
penalty falling upon a constituency for*’corrupt practices at 
an election, as the following statement from the Times of 
6th „March, 1871, will show:—;“The Bridgewater Town 
Council were on Friday informed that they would have 
*to pay ;£3,I46 as the cost of their election commission. 
It was stajed that the payment would necessitate a rate of 
2 S. 6d. in the potind.” , 

Magisterial Delinquents. — In 1767, Philip Ward, 
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Esq., Mayoi^f Oxford, in conjunc^gn with several other 
magistrates &[ the city, wrote a letter \o Sir Thomas Sta- 
pylton and Uie Hon. Robert Lee, their members, offering 
to elect “them ag^n at the next general elation for.a » 
stated sum . of money. <The lettert^was prefaced in the 
House; whereupftn th^ writers were order^ to be arrested 
an(J committed to Newgat^ After* a confinement of some 
tim^ they were discharged, upon petitioning tile House, 
having first been reprimanded on their knees by the 
Speaker.— Oldfieli^s History'^ 

Time for Reflection.— -Alexander Davidson, Esq., 
the opulent banker and contractor; John White Parsons, 
and Thomas Hopping, gents., have ^been sentenced by the 
Court of King’s Bench, for gross bribery and corruption at 
the late Ilchester election, to twelve months’ confinement in 
the Marshalsea prison .—Annual I^^ster^ 1804. ’ 

A Heavy Punishment for Bribery. —On March iSth, 
3819, Sir Manasseh Lopez, Bar..b^was tried and convicted, 
and sehtended to j^ay a fine of 0,000, and to be im¬ 
prisoned in Exciter Gaol for two ye^rs, for bribing several 
of the electors of the borough of Grampound. With refer¬ 
ence to this case, Lord John Russell moved in the House of 
Commons (July nth, 1820) that the House should address 
the Throne to remit part of the jjunishment. The motion, 
after some discussion, was withdrawn .—Annual Register. 
Origin of Conveyance of Electors ajnd Splitting 


Freeholds Votes. —In January, 1679, the Parliament, 

which had been ifl existence ever since the beginning of the 
year 1661, was dissolved, and writs were issued for a general 
election. During some Ayeeks the contention over the, whole 


country was fierce and obstinate beyond example. Unpre¬ 
cedented sums were expended. New tactics were employed. 
It was remarked by the pamphleteers of that time as some¬ 
thing extraordinaryTh^t horses were liireii at a^’greatjcharge 
for the conveyance of electors. The practice of splitting 

a • • 
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freeholds for the puropse of multiplying vot^‘ dates from 
this memorable \\x\i%^^.^Macatday ^5 

Wholesale Multiplication of Freehoids. —com- 
• mittee was appointed to try the* petition of John Arbuth- 
not, Esq., oiplhe loth^oJairiary, 1*804, against the return of 
certain candidates for Weymouth, ^n consequence of the 
decision of tliis commtttee, twp hundred freeholds Mfpre 
at on<se sjhit into two thousand. Freeholders of Weymcuth 
were to be found in London, and in almost all the towns 
^and villages to the Land’s End in Cornwall, and in the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey, whence many hundreds were 
afterwards brought at an enormous expense to vote at every 
election for this borough- Some even voted for the thirteen- 
'hundredth fjart of a sixpenny freehold.— OMJield^s Pepre- 
sentative History .* 

' Honorary Freemen^Iu the East ‘Retford c.asc, de¬ 
cided in the Court of King’s Bench in 1802, it appeared 
to have been the custom fd!' two hundred and twenty years 
for the sheriffs and aldermen to make w^pm they pleased 
freemen, for the purpose of creating voters, till they became 
so cqnfidfen^ of their^possessmg such ^ power that they 
proceeded to create fCrty-two honorary fre^en at one time. 
This paused an informatior) in the nature of a quo warranto 
to be filed within six year^, as the statute limits such in¬ 
formation to that period after they obtain the freedom of 
any corporation. Upon hearing the same, the bailiffs and 
aldermen pleaded a custom of two hundred^ and twenty 
years. Upon which it was observed that^it had been also 
customary to rob upon the highway for so many years, but 
that it lyas always the custom to haiig the offender when he 
was detected. Judgment of ouster was,issued against the 
whole forty-two honorary freemen. — Oldfield's Repre- 
seniative History I' 

Election for JIorfolk Two Huwdred^Years Ago.— 
Sir Thomas Browne, the learned physician o( Norwich, 
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writing to hi^on Edward, then a ni|n:|jber of the College 
of Physicians Sid residing in London, gives*the following 
account of the election of representatives for thg shire*of 
Norfolk .:~^‘Norwicli» May fth, 1679. Our election was the* 
last Monday. The competitors wer^ the fonna? elected Sir 
Christopher Calthorp aiyi Sir Neuille Catelynp»and John 
Hobirt and Mr. Windham. ^ I neuef oBserued so great a 
number of people who came to giue their voyces; but all 
was ciuilly carried at the hill, and I do not heare of any rude 
or vnhandsome caryadge, the competitors hauing the weeke 
before sett downe rules and agreed upon articles for their 
regular and quiet proceeding. They came not down from 
the hill vntill eleven o’clocke at night. .Sir John Hobart and 
Sir Neuille Catelyn caryed it, and were caryed o/i chajres 
about the market-place after eleuen o^clocke, with trumpets 
and torches, candles being, lighted'at windowes, and the 
markett-place full of people. I could not butt obserue 
the great number of horses wWch were in the towne, 
and conceive' there ,,might haue been flue or six thousand 
’ which in time of heed^ might seme for dragoone horses; 
besides a great number gf coach horses, and very g^od sa^le 
horses of the better sort. Wine wee had fione butt sack and 
Rhenish, except some made prouision thereof before hand; 
butt there was a strange consumprion of beere and bread 
and cakes. Abundance of people slept in the markett-place, 
and laye like flockcs of sheep in and about the crosse.”— 
Brownes ^^Dofntstic Correspondence.^^ 

Letting Loose 'the Tap. —Roger North, in his Life 
of Lord Keeper Guilford,'' relates that ^*Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk, succeeded Sir Frapds North in the burgess-ship of 
L3mn (1685), but not jjo easy and cheap; for his manager^ 
did not keep in due bounds, but let loose the tap all over 
that large town, and made an account of £7,oo& or more 
resting due to thq towny, besides wliat had been paid for 
the expen^es.”^ 

** • ' * ^ , 

V 2 
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A Dinner T(^^(^ters,—T he following^ an exact ac¬ 
count of the articles consumed at dinner onty by the voters 
of *a sm^l borough On the day of electing their members ; 
independent of veal, mutton, poultry^ pastry, See., and a 
preparatory ^reakfasis^ -^hich last alone amounted to ;£7So. 
Consumption et dinner:—980 stone of bSef; 315 dozen of 
wine ; 72 pipes of ale^ and 36^ gallons of spirits conv^ed 
into^pun’bh. —Annml Register, 1761. *■. 

The Fat and the Lean Voters, —Frederick Douglas, 
Lady Glenbervie’s son, sat in Parliament for the family 
borough of Banbury, and amused us one day by telling what 
had formerly occurred to some recreant electors, who had 
ventured, though vainly, to oppose Lord North’s nomination 
of the ma^or, shortly before the annual dinner, to which his 
lordship was in the Ijabit of ?5ending venison. The old 
steward, while carving K, sent pjenty ofi fat to the obedient 
voters, but made the rebels feelingly sensible of his dis¬ 
pleasure, by exclaiming ^as he dispatched their respective 
plates, Those who didn’t vote fo^ my lord’s Mayor 
sha’n’t have none of ipy lord’s fat! ”— flarjord's Recollections 
of IFi/fferforce” 

A Call for REfORM.-^John Evelyn t^hus writes, in 1696, 
to t-ord Goefolphin, Firs^ Commissioner of the Treasury:— 
“Truly, my lord, I cannot but wonder and even stand 
amaz’d that Parliaments should have sate from time to time, 
so many hundred yeares, and value their constitution to that 
degree as the most sovraine remedy for tne redresse of 
publiq grievances, whilst the greatest still remaine unre¬ 
form’d and untaken away. Witnesse the confus’d, debauch’d, 
and riotous manner of electing me^pibers qualified to become 
tl):c representatives of a nation, with ^ legislative power to 
dispose of the fate of kingdomes; which should and would 
be compo^d of worthy persons, of known integritie and 
ability in their respective countries, and still would serve 
them generously, and as their ancestors have don, but are 
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not able to fl^g away a son or daughter’s portion to bribe 
the votes of a drunken multitude, more resembling a pagan 
bacchanalia fhan an assembly of Christians and ^sol^r ftaen 
met upon the most* solendi occasion that ^;an conceme « 
people, and stand in competition wits!)i some, rich scrivener, 
brewer, banker, or one»in some gainfully offio«; whose face or 
narfe, perhaps, they never saw or kWw before. Flow, my 
lord? must this sound abroad! With what dishohout' and 

2 % 

shame at home!” 

A Simple Ceremony. —Formerly, says Waller (1673), 
the neighbourhood desired a candidate to serve; there was 
a dinner, and so an end; but now it is a kind of an empire. 
Some hundred years ago, some boroughs sent not; they 
could get none to serve; but now it is in fashion,*and a fine 
thing they are revived .—Parliamentary History. 

An Election-' in Oxfordshire. — The Oxfordshire 
election petition in 1754 was the cause of great party 
animosities. The sheriff returned ^11 the four candidates, 
and they lill peritioned, complaining of undue election 
and double return. After a very longrdebatc, on the i8th of 
November and on many subsequent days, it wa|^eventually 
decided that Lord, Parker and Sir Edwhrd Turner were the 
sitting members, and that Lord Wenman and Sir J§mes 
Dashwood had not been duly elected. The sum of money 
sj)ent on this occasion was enormous. Walpole writes to 
Sir Hoi'ace Mann : “A knowing lawyer said to-day that, 
with purchasing tenures, votes, and carrying on the election 
and petition, ;£s5,ooo will not pay the whole expense.”— 
Note in “ Gremnl/e Papers." , 

An Election in Yorkshire. —In 1807 the most ex* 
pensive contest took place for the representation of Yo|k- 
shire that ever distinguished the annals of electioneering.^ 
The candidates weje Lord Viscount Milton, §Qn of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, supported'by the Whig party; the Hon^'Henry 
I..ascellq^;, son of Lord Harewoo,d, proposed by the Tories; 
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and William WilJjejjforce, Esq., on the ^ssenting and 
Independent interest. • The election was carried on with 


doftbtful success between the two party din^idates for 
fifteen days, |^ut Mr. Wilberfofce was at the head of the 
poll for the*\^ole titti®^ It terminated^ in favour of Mr. 
WiFoerforce and Lord Milton. This contest is said to 


have cost the three parties near half a naillioif of mciiey. 
The*exp^nses of Mr. Wilberforce were defrayed by pRiblic 
subscription ; and such public zeal was manifested in his 
favour, that more than double the sum necessary was 
raised in a few days, and one moiety was afterwards 
returned to the subscribers. — Oldfield*s Representative ^ 
History** * . 

Election Expenses in 1865.—In a speech at Glasgow 
on Refomi, in October, 1866,^ Mr. Bright said:—“With 
regard to a general election, some of you have read, and 
many of you know something of the cost and corruption 
of a general election. T frill give you one instance and one 
proof of it. It has been my opinion all aloifg that it w:rs 
the duty of the Goveiyiment of Lord ^Russell, after the defeat 
of their ‘Reform Bill during ti:e last session, to have dissolved 
the Parliament. I 'lilive fio reason to ,disbelieve what is 
assqricfij thal Lord Russell himself was of that opinion. 
But a general election wag a burden which the members of 
Parliament did not wish to bear, t was speaking to a 
member of the Government on this question, about*the time 
when the resignation of the late Government was just about 
to be submitted to the Queen, and I was telling him that I 
thought the true policy, the constitutional policy, of the 
Government was to dissolve the Parliament. A portion of 
his answer wa? this :—A member who sits on our side of the 
House had spoken to him about it He said, ‘ My election 
has already^ost me ;£'9,ooo;’ and he.added, ‘I have, be¬ 
sides, 5 j3,ooo more to pay.’ He said furthfir, what was very 
reasonable, that this was a heavy burden, that it ,was^ .grievous 
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to be bor^.that it put him to exceeding inconvenience, 
and, if the Parliament were dissolved, Bfe could not afford to 
fight his ccMinty or his borough, as the case might be, but 
would be obliged^ to retire from the field, aifd iSaVe |he^ 
contest, if there should be a cont^st,jto som*e ®ne else. You 
will believe, theft, th£y|: the Govemnient we^ greatly pi*essed 
b j this consideration; and this consideration, added, it may 
be^ to others, induced them to resign office rather than to 
i’idissolve Parliament. Thus you have a proof that whereas 
general corruption and putridity are the destruction of most 
bodies which they affect, the comiption of the present Par¬ 
liament w'as, and is, the cause of its present existence.”— 
Speeches” edited by Professor Roger^. 

Samples of the Sack. —Mr. Bright, in addressing t 
meeting at Birmingham iif iS66, said : Have you readme 
report of the proceedings at the Commission for Yarmouth 
Did you read that a late member for tfiat borough is said to 
have spent ^^70,000 to maintaii^ his seat ? Did you read 
that one gentlem^an, an inferior partner in a brewery, contri¬ 
buted ;^4,ooo for th^ election of his partner, and that another 
gentleman, knowing Nothing of that borough, went down 
there and supplied ;;C 6 , 5 oo to figkt*a contcsf spread only 
over a few daysi* Remember that when Yarmouth or any 
other borough is thus brought,before the public, it is only 
a sample of a very^onsiderable sack.** Yarmouth was dis- 
franclwsed by the Reform Act of 1867. » 

“ LEGiTf^iATE ” Election Expenses. —^We had a paper 
laid upon our tables this morning, giving an account of the 
expenses of elections from “ S ” downwards. I take the first 
few large boroughs, ^yid I will read the expenses. The 
expense of the election for Stafford is ;^5,4oo; Stoke-ujx)n- 
Trent, j£6,2oo ; Sunderland, ;^5,ooo; and Westminster, 
f^i2jOoo. These are the aggregate expen|es of all tlfe 
candidates, I take, them as they ceftne, without picking 
and choosing. I will now call attention to two or three 
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counties. I will take southern division Derbyshire. 
The election cdst ^'8,500, and this is the cheapest I shall 
read.» The northern division of Durham co^t ^^14,620 
,ar|d the southern division ;;£’ii,*doo. (South Essex cost 
j^iOjOoo; W^st Kenf cost ^12,000 j South Lancashire, 
^i7/Doo; South Shropshire, 2,000.; North Staffordshire, 
;£’i4,ooo ; North WarwJbkshire, ((£’10,000; Southf Warwick¬ 
shire, W;£‘i3,000; North Wiltshire, ^13,000; South Wilt¬ 
shire, ;£12,000; and the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
^27,000—all legitimate expenses, but by no means the 
‘whole expense. Now, I ask the House how it is possible 
that the institutions of this country can endure, if this kind 
of thing is to go on andmerease ?— Mr. Lowe on the Reform 
Bill, May Tf^st^ 1866. 

,Sale of Boroughs.—! hav^ seen an advertisement, 
< before Grampound was disfranchised, offering a borough 
for sale (Westbury), as not only to be sold, but to be 
sold by order of the CopA of Chancery. A short time 
before the Reform Bill, Lord Monson paid ;£’foo,ooo for 
Gatton, which contained about twer»ty-five houses, and 
rather mdre than one hundred inhabdants. Mr. Aubrey, 
fellow-commoner of Tfmity College, and nephew of Sir J. 
Aubrey, told mfc that liis uncle, whose heir he was, thought 
that he could not spend i 000 a year more pleasantly than 
in buying a borough and sitting in Parliament. He sat for 
Aldborough, in rYorkshire, by arrangement with its proprietor, 
Mr. De Crespigny, and on the understanding 'that he was 
to vote as he pleased. He did not pay ;£i,ooo annually for 
the privilege, but calculated that it cost him that. ^£'5,000 
was the .sum usually paid for a seat .—Professor Pryme's 
Recollections.^ 

Xn “ Elegant Contingency.” —Thomas Holcroft, the 
dramatist, was member of a political cjlub called “ The 
Society l^r Constitiftional Information,” an^ in 1794 was 
prosecuted for high treason, with other members of thajt body. 
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He drew up a^per in his own defence, ^ which he gave the 
following as an instance of the corrupt state of the parliamen- 
tary repregenfation ;—“The borough ofGatten, ^thiji these 
two years, was publioiy advertised for sale by auction: not sold 
for a single parliament, but the fee simple qf \he borough, 
with the power of noi»inating the two jepHesentativeff for 
eve"^. On the day of sale, the celebrated auctioneer scarcely 
noti< 3 ed the value of the estate. Th^ rental, the *maifsion, 
the views, the woods and waters, were unworthy regard, 
compared to what he called an elegant contingency. Yes, the 
right of nominating two members to Parliament, without the 
embarrassment of voters, was an elegant contingency ! ‘Need 
I tell you, gentlemen,' said he, glancing round the room 
with ineffable self-satisfaction, and exulting in whh't he ^lled 
the jewel, the unique, which was under his hammer, ‘ Need 
I tell you, gentlenfen, that this elegant contingency is the 
only infallible source of fortune, titles, and honours in this 
happy country? That it leads to Ch® highest situations in the 
State ? And'that, meandering through the tempting sinuosi¬ 
ties of ambition, the f^urchaser will find the margin strewed 
with roses, and his head quickly crowned with thq^e^reqious. 
garlands that flourish in full vigour Yound the fountain of 
honour ? On this halcyon sea, if any gentleman wh<4 has 
made his fortune in cither of the-Indies chooses once more 
to embark, he may repose in perfect quiet. No hurricanes 
to dreaePj no tempestuous passions to allay; Ro tormenting 
claims of insolent electors to evade: no tinkers’ wives to 
kiss ; no impossible promises to make; none of the toilsome 
and not very clean paths of canvassing to drudge through; 
but, his mind at ease smd his conscience clear, with this 
elegant contingency in his pocket, the honours of the Stj^Jte 
await his plucking, and with its emoluments his purse will^ 
overflow. ’ ”—Memoir of Holcroft. 

Price of Vsites. -^Previously to the Reform ?Bill of 
1832, pecuniary influence had operated upon the electors 
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of many boroughs t(^an extent scarcely now^o be imagined. 
At Hull and ‘BevSrley, and probably at many other places, 
it was custonjary after the election to give f«uT guineas for 
^ single vote, or two for a divided on^ At HeSon, a small 
borough and sea-pojt pn the Humber, now disfranchised, 
it was usual give twenty guinej^ for*a single vote, and 
ten for a divided one. Before an election there waP no 
actual iwomise made, but the voter would say on *£eing 
canvassed, “You wilf do what is usual after the election, sir, 
I suppose?” and the candidate would reply in the affirma¬ 
tive. Many of the poor electors did not wait for an elec¬ 
tion, but borrowed of the member sums of money, for which 
they gave a promissoiy note. When an election came, ten 
or twenty guineas was receipted upon the note, the residue 
of which still gave thejcandidaAj a hold upon the elector for 
a future occasion.^ I'ftis was <pld to me by Mr. Chaytor, 
of Spennithorne, in Wensleydale, who long lepresentecl the 
borough. To show th^^tent to which corruption prevailed, 
I may mention that when the Refonn B^l was •spol^en of to 
some electors in Sta^ord, they expr^sed fheir pleasure at it, 
and hoped that there would be intr<^uced into it some plan 
for the better payme'bt of Owior voters ! ^St Alban^s was on 
the^Great Nbrth Road, jvhich gave the town prosj^erity by 
its posting \ and it was sai^i of its inhabitants, when the great 
inn was given up, that they remarkell, “We have nothing 
now left fco sell but our votes.”— Professor^ Pryme's 
RecollectionsP Oldfield, in his “ Representiitive History,” 
states that the freemen of the borough ‘of Grampound had 
been known to boast of receiving three hundred guineas a 
man fior their votes at one electiop. Respecting the general 
election of 1826, the Times of June :5,0th of that year has 
tfie following:—“During the election at Sudbury, four 
cabbages s(jld for ;£io, and a plate of,gooseberries fetched 
^25;®the seller^ where these articles w^re so dear being 
voters. At Great Marlow, on the contrary,* were 
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cheap, and^ elector during the election bought a sow and 
nine young, pigs for a penny.” s * 

“ Mister Most.” —Lord Dundonald relates in his ^‘Auto¬ 
biography,” that while canvassing the electors of feoniton. 
one of these independents said to»hHn, “ Ypif need not ask 
me, my lord, who I votes for; I always votm for Mn Most.” 

•A VistroR FROM THE j MooN.-i-When the borough of 
W^dover was in the possession of Earl Vemey, the etectors 
in general lived rent free on condition of givinj^ their votes 
to his lordship's nominee. A remarkable circumstance 
happened in 1768, in connection with this mutual arrange¬ 
ment, which Oldfield describes in his “Representative 
History.” In the year named, a Mr. Atkins had undertaken, 
by a coiip-dc-maiii^ to carry the election against lordship’s 
interest; and quite unexplictedly, qp the day of the election, 
Sir Robert Darling was proposed^and^ returned by a con- 
siderable majority. The voters were punished for tlieir 
treachery to their superior by bfeipg instantly ejected from 
their housd^j, and, were obliged to take refuge in huts and 
tents for six months, ^when, upon a j^oper acknowledgment 
of their contrition, ttey were allowed to reposicss their 
former dwellings.^ In 1784, his lordShlp being in straits, the 
voters retaliated upon him by ongoing with fevo candjjiates 
against his lordship’s interest jyid influence, for a sum of 
^^00. This beii% settled, a gentleman was employed to 
go TOvm, when he v;as met, according to previous appoint¬ 
ment, by the‘electors at a mile from the town. The electors 
asked the strange? where he came from. He replied, “ From 
the moon.” They then asked, “What news' from the 
moon?” He answered,that he had brought from# thence 
^Oyooo to be distrijjuted among them. The electors, being 
thus satisfied with the golden news from the moon, chose 
the candidates and jreceived their reward. a * 

The “ Daijcing «Punch,” —The Annual Raster for 
1775 :T-In the course of the evidence given before the 
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select committee a^j>ointed to try and (J^etermine the 
Hindon election, the following circumstances came out. 
On a day jjrevious to the election, a man, disgifised in a fan¬ 
tastic female-h^bit, went about the town to canvass for two 
of the candidates. Tin’s figure, which was called the Dancing 
Punch, called 'Sl the door of almost every elector, and gave 
each five or ten guineas*; and seat for such as ha*d not been 
canvissetf at their o\^ houses, to an inn in the town, and 
there distributed its favours in the same manner. Some 
others in the opposite interest attended in an outer apart¬ 
ment of the house where their friends sat in an inner room, 
and there obliged the electors to sign an acknowledgment for 
a certain sum of monej^, %vhich being done, a paper contain¬ 
ing ten or itoeen guineas was handed out to every elector 
through a hole in the door. Up^on that and other evidence 
the committee resolved,*^hat Richard Smith and Thomas 
Brand Hollis, Esqs., had been returned by notorious bribery: 
That the House be movccTfor leave to bring in a biy to dis¬ 
franchise the borough of Hindon, in Wilts.. These resolutions 
were confirmed by the House on the |4th of February, when 
it was atsc^^ decided that no w'ljit sn juld be issued for one 
month. It zmpears,*lidwe'^er, from Oldhfld’s “Representa¬ 
tive History,’^that the disfranchising bill was not passed, 
and a new writ was ordered to be issued on the 8th of May, 

1776. n 

A Refuge for the Destitute. — In the deoare on 
the second reading of the Reform Bill of i»ord Derby’s 
Government in 1859, Mr. Bright thus alluded to the small 
boroughs which it was proposed to retain under the bill: 
“ Putting the case in the smallest number of words, you say 
th^t they send men into Parliament who cannot get in any- 
j where else. These boroughs form, in point of fact, a refuge 
for the politically ^destitute; and all that I have heard in 
their favour is, that the persons who find sh'^lter in them are 
what would be called‘deserving objects.’ * * * There 
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was an electilki at Harwich the other day, and I remember 
a statement m^e at the time. It was liaid that Mr. Bagshaw 
—not now % member of this House—^had discharge^ a 
drunken ^rdener. There,were two free InideRS who had 
carried out their principles further than the sanctioned, 
and were imprisofted fgr smuggling. Ja respectable pwson 
of jjjie parish, who had not been out of his room for two 
yea^, was brought down (by the aid of cordials, s|;jmu|^ts, 
and a sedan chair) to the poll; and»those four individuals 
influenced the result of the election.”—“ SpmJm^* edited by 
Professor Rogers. 

The Noitingham liAMBS. —In the year, 1790, a fiercely 
contested election took place for Nottingham. On one of 
the polling days I, being at a window in the m^^ket-place, 
saw the people set ladd^s against the Exchange Hall, 
burst through the ^^indows, and sej^ a depot of constables* 
staves, which they cut into* bludgeons and threw out to the 
]>eople below. One of tliem wa^ aimed at th^ head of Mr. 
Smith (dne af the candidates), as he*was leaving the hustings 
in the market-pliice, but he was saved by, having on an ex¬ 
ceedingly high-crowne^ hat, such as was then fashipnable.— 
Professor Pry mis “ RccoHcAions^ professor’s daughter 

adds in a note, ^ On July 12, 1865, aboub ten a.m., an 
attack was made by the Lambs *on a committee-rooilv of 
Morley and Paget »(NottinghaA), and it was completely 
gutted. * One <—^,not here say, Tempora mutaniur nos et 
mutamur in iHis." 

A Disreput/ible Representative. —In the pension- 
list of Charles II. this paragraph appeared—“Sir John 
Holmes, Sir Robert’s brother, and member for Newton (Isle 
of Wight), a cowardly, l^affled sea-captain, twice boxed and 
once whipped with* a dog-whip, was chosen in the ni^ht 
without the head-officer of the town, and but one burges® 
present; yet voted thi| last election, and will b^ re-^glected.” 
— Oldfield*s ^^R^resentative History.** 
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Westminster Elections. —We may takq/#election pro¬ 
ceedings in Westnrin^cer as a sample of tlfose m other 
large boroughs^ Many interesting anecdotes respecting 
them aife ofi record. “ It is curious ” (says Isaac D’lsraeli) 
“to observe ^hkt the ^Westminster elections, in the fourth 
year pf CharleJi's reign (1629), were^^ exattly of the same 
turbulent character as«those which we witness in pur 
days. « Tl?e duke (of Buckingham) had counted byqiiis 
interest to bring in Sir Robert Pye. The contest was 
severe, but* accompanied by some of those ludicrous 
'electioneering scenes which still amuse the mob. When¬ 
ever Sir Robert Pye’s party cried, ‘ A Pye! a Pye! a 
Pye!’ the adverse party would cry, ‘A pudding! a pud- 
‘ding ! a pudding!’ and others, ‘ A lie ! a lie ! a lie !’ This 
Westminster election ended a* we have seen some; 

, they rejected all who *‘Jrad urged the „payment of the 
loans; and, prising' by such men as Sir Robert Cotton 
and their last representativA they fixed on a brewer and 
a grocer for the two members for Westminster.” - 

Putting an End to the Poll. The Parliament 
expired with the session that close{jl April 25th, 1741, 
and a gen^l election,, consequently ensued. Westmin¬ 
ster had hitherto been a Government borough, and the 
nominees of the minister liad been returned as a matter of 
course. Sir Charles Wager, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and Lord Sandpn, a lord of the Treasury, were proposed to 
be re-elected, but some of the electors were resolved to 
recover their representation, and Adnairal Vernon and Mr. 
Edwin were put in nomination. The contest, although 
severe, deemed likely to terminate in favour of the ministerial 
candidates, since on the fifth day of polling they had a 
considerable majority; but on that day the high bailiff, 
Mr. John Lever, through cowardice or folly, put an end to 
the poll, ft Seeartg a mob advancing to ^he hustings, bearing 
banners inscribed with the watchwords of the Opposition, 
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he became afi:JT:ned either for his own safety or for tJie 
success of the Gbvemment candidates. • He mounted upon 
a form within ^le hustings, called out that he^pprehend^d 
a riot w’as ^intended, jind, ojyiering his clerks m 4hut* their 
poll-books, ran into the vestry with them, * crowd, 
enraged at this interfer|nce, attacked LordJ^andon, -vjho 
narroji^ly escs^ed with his life. Cooke, ih his “ History of 
Part/,” (quotes the particulars of the dffair from a “Jlevjew 
of the Westminster Election,” which %e observes is of 
course grossly exaggerated for party purposes.” 'Phe writer 
goes on to state that the Guards were called gut, and sixty 
or seventy of them marched to Cov^jnt Garden churchyard,, 
with drums beating and their bayonets fixed upon the 
muzzles of their muskets; they then drew up, ^d their 
sergeant declared that they* came to murder every man 
there, if they got orders. Several ofcfhe electors petitioned 
against the return of Sandon and Wagef, whereupon, after 
an incjuiiy, the House ordered “pi'hat John Lever, Esq. 
(the high *bailki), Nathaniel Blackerby, George Howard, and 
'J'homas Lediard, Esqs., justices, who ordered the soldiers 
to attend, be severally| taken into tliie custody pf tlie 
Sergearit-at-Arms.” • • ^ ® 

A Dirty Hou?e. —An election for the city of West¬ 
minster took place in 1751, when Lord Trentham was Ire- 
turned against Sir Geoige Vandepoft, his opponent. Serious 
outrages h0,ving been committed by a mob, one^ of the ring¬ 
leaders—Mr. Crcwle, an attorney—^was summoned before 
the House of Commons. The delinquent was commanded 
to kneel, and was duly reprimanded by the Speaker. On 
rising he wiped his knees, and said he had never been in 
so dirty a house before.— dldjield's History. 

A V/estminster ETlection described by a Foreigner? 
—Wliile 1 was in London, what is called hanging day ” 
arrived. There was also^a parliamentary election.* I^ould 
only see one ^ of *the two sights, and therefore naturally 
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preferred the latter, while I only heard tolliijlf at a distance 
the death-bell of^thft sacrifice to .justice, ^r. Fox is one 
of ^the two i]^mbers tor Westminster; one s^at was vacant, 
-and ^at*va(^cy was now to^be filled. Sir Cecil Wray, 
whom Fox^had before opposed to f^ord Hood, was now 
publicly chosen. Tffe Section was held*in Covent Garden, 
a large mark^l-place, jn the open air. In thQ area before 
the^hu^ings immense multitudes of people were assem¬ 
bled, of whom the* greatest part seemed to be of the 
lowest o»der. To this tumultuous crowd, however, the 
speakers oftei^ bowed very low, and always addressed them 
by the title of “gentlemen." The moment .Sir Cecil 
Wray began to speak, this rude rabble became all as 
-fjuiet as tje raging sea after a storm—only every now and 
then rending the air with the parliamentary cry of “ Hear 
him ! hear him ! ” E\4en little boys ^ clambered up and 
hung on the rails and on the lamp-posts; and, as if the 
speeches had been adcl^ssed to them, they also listened 
with the utmost atterftion, and they, too, testified their 
approbation of it by joining lustily in tht'three cheers,, and 
waving^their hats. "^At length, wl^pn it was nearly over, 
thcr people took it ir^to Jheir heads to hear Fox speak, 
and every ofte called out, “ Fox! Fox!' I know not why, 
but*I seemed to catch some of the spirit of the place and 
time, and so I also bawled “FoxV Fox!” and he was 
obliged to cojne forward and speak. When the \^ole was 
over, the rampant spirit of liberty, and the wild impatience 
of a genuine English mob, were exhibited in perfection. In 
a very few minutes the whole scaffolding, benches, and 
chairs, and everything else were completely destroyed, and 
the mat with which it had been covered torn into ten 
thousand long strips, or pieces, with which they encircled 
- multitudes of people of all ranks. These they hurried along 
with t^em,*and everythihg else that came in their way, as 
trophies of joy; and thus, in the midst of exultation and 
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triumph, the^ paraded through many of the most populous 
streets of l^orfdon ,—Travels in Eti^lmd m 1782,” hy C 
P. Moritz^ of Berlin. ^ , 

Ladie^ on Canvass.—^A t the general eletfioif which 
took place consec|uent on the dissolution* Parliament 
in 1784, Fox apf>eale^ again to hi's aldJconsUtueqJ:s at 
Westminster; so did Sir f!ecil Wsay.' The Government 
set *|jp Lord Hood as their candidate. It soon<*app#ared 
that Lord Hood would be at the head of the poll, and 
that the real contest would be between Fox hnd Wray. 
I'he voters came forward slowly, and the poll continued * 
open from day to day and from week to week—that is, 
from the ist of April to the 17th of May. During this 
time every nerve was strained on either sid^. Several 
ladies i)f rank and fashion ^tood forth as Fox’s friends—at 
tlieir head, Georgiana, the eldest daughter of Earl Spencer, , 
and the Avife, since 1774, of the hfth Duke of Devonshire. 
Of great beauty and unconquejabie spirit, she tried all 
her paA^ers.of persuasion on the shopkeepers of West¬ 
minster. Othei» iadies who could not rival her beauty 
might at least follow I'^^r example. Scarce a street or alley 
which they did not canvas's in obeli^lLof him %liom they 
persisted in calling “ the Man of the People// at the very 
moment when the popular voice^was declaring evel^here 
against him. The Plince of Wales rode through the streets 
of Westminster wearing Fox’s colours. Ifitt writes to 
Wilberforce oft the 8th of April, “ W'estniinster goes on 
well, in spite of tlfe Duchess of Devonshire and the other 
Women of the People .”—Earl Stanhopds ^Pife of PittP 
Earl Russell observes, with respect to this election Life 
of Fox ”): “The Duchess of Devonshire canvassed for Mr. 
Fox, and contributed greatly, by her charms, her activity, 
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* “ Devon's kj^s seduced a blacksmith's vote.” «i 

~-Bithvcr‘s '‘St. Stephtn*si• 
0 W 
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and her zeal, to gain electors, to his side. ^ She was, in 
revenge,*libelled iif grossest manner by*the advocates 

of the Court cJ^didates, ^ * At thf end of the 

election tlfere was an innnense crowed oollcct^d for the 
chairing of ^MCt. Foj^ ,, mounted a car; an immense 
procession follfl^wed, which was closqfl by\he state-carriages 
of the Duchesses of Portland .and Devonshire^ drawi^ by 
six horses each. Mr. Fox descended from the cjjr at 
Devonshire House, where the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire were assembled on a 
’ teihporary platform to receive him. He dined at Willis's 
Rooms, where he made a warm speech on the subject of 
the election. On the game day, the Prince of Wales, after 
attending King at a review at Ascot, rode up St. James’s 
Street in his uniform, ^ and affcrwards went to dine at 
Devonshire House, wearErg Mr. Fox’s colours and a laurel- 
branch for victory. On the following day more festi¬ 
vities took place. Tl'^c Prince of Wales gave a grand 
breakfast, which lasted from noon till ^ix o’clock*.in the 
evening.” ^ * 

PAUPtR Proxies.—I remember^ Canning’s being very 
much amused wlttn* (having to deal with Knares- 
borojigh, the?i a close borough, in which the Duke of 
Dcvonsliire’s interest was, paramount, and for which Mr. 
Tierney and Sir Janies Mackintosh -wfere the members) he 
discovered tha following sentence in a publication describing 
the borough ; “ The members never appear stt the elections, 
and it is the constant practice to chair tivo old paujiers by 
way of proxies.” His merriment was unbounded at the idea 
of such grave old members of Pq,rliament as Mr. Tierney 
and Sir James having those undignified representatives on 
these important occasions.—“ Canning and his 
* Times" „ 

CaOIng the “Voters.—I had ^o go^to Kilkenny on 
the business of my own election (says Mr. Joh^i O^ConncIl, 
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in his ‘‘Parliamentary Expe*iences”),^nd while there some 
120 or 130 Carlow freeh'olders were.sent in to our especial 
care. It api)tared that the landlord practiq/at AejCaHow 
elections had been tp “ swe^p the countryside"* of the voters # 
several days before the election, aiid^lodge^add keep them 
cpmfortably under watah and ward witl^in tbl demesne"Walls 
of one or other of the candidates, ajd' so secure them from 
being operated upon by agitation. ^Refusal to Slibriftt to 
this species of abduction was considered as higl^and grave 
an offence as refusal to vote according to the landlord’s , 
wsh, and punished accordingly. 'I'he popular party at the 
election of 1841 retaliated this practice on the landlords., 
P'or three whole weeks, as I have said, we had 120 or 130 , 
voters of the neighbouring county snugly quarflired in an 
old brewery in the city of •Kilkenny'', fed most abundantly, 
entertained during the day* with th^mujsicof the temperance ‘ 
bands of the city, and during the evening with political 
speechification—a strong ancl,ac^« watch of true Kilkenny 
boys being ificamvbile maintained withfti and without, day 
and night, to prevent desertions and •invasions, 'fhe feats 
of swallowing which so4ie of these poor fellows accomplished 
during the two or ^hree first dayS, wffile* they were quite new 
to good feeding, and our commissariat was not suflSckntly 
regulated, were wonderful. One ^[joor fellow, over six feet in 
height and nearly five in the breadth of the shoulders—a 
bony, gkunt, lank-looking creature—made‘the following 
morning meal, greatly to the dismay of the caterer and con¬ 
tractor: Two plates of cold corned beef; two ditto of 
mutton; bread, butter, and cheese to no end; two bowls of 
coffee; three large bowis of tea; a bottle *of sochf-water; 
and finally, a glass of whisky! (this item was contrabai^i.) 
On the day of nomination at Carlow we set out fronts 
Kilkenny with our “.caged birds,” to traverse ths2 twenty-two 
Irish miles intewenin^ between us and the scene o? action. 
First c^e*a stage-coach, loaded with the “agitators’*— 

w 2 
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Carlow and Kilkenny' men intermixed ; then one of Bian- 
coni’s long sta^e-csfirs, ^ith a tempefance band to enliven us 
on the road;^hen twenty jaunting-cars, wifcli the voters, 
and a ^ guard ” car bringing up Wie reai; On either side we 
had an escoft of comitjt Kilkenny farmers, on their stout 
haclai, to guari our convoy from aijy guerilla charges th^t 
the enemy might take ft into their heads to makt. 

Bisorderly Electors. —I recollect an election f(ir the 
borough of Carlow, ^here were two troop.s of dragoons, 
two companies of infantry, and one hundred and fifty 

* police ; the whole of this force having, during the poriotl of 
the election, been engaged in keeping the peace in a town 
which comprised only two hundred electors.— Bright's 
“ Speeches.^ 

A I’reposterous JlRQUEs'P. — The candidate for a 

• county rejiresentation iif the we^t of Ireland had asked a 
friend of his—a gentleman resident and well known (and I 
will add, greatly liked) ij^iithe part of the county which the 
candidate was going to visit—to aecomyany Imh on a ride 
to visit and canvass tfie farmer voters. They drew up their 
horses at*lhc door of one farmhouse,;where stood, in all the 
glory of his electoral ]L”ivilegc, a stout and sturdy yeoman, 
waiting to beVooed. 'ilie candidate, with all the deferential 
urbanity de rigueiP' on sucl^ occasions, raised his hat, and re¬ 
spectfully expressed his hope that he rhight have the honour 

of Mr.-’s«vote and su^iport at the next olectioit. “ Oh, 

well, Mr. F., I am sure I respect you and your family, 
sir, very much; but before 1 promise rtly vote I’d like tp 
hear, sir, what are your prendples.** Mr. F. was about 
to ans*ver, as 4n duty and interest bound, and with undi¬ 
minished urbanit}", when his canvassing friend and aide-de- 
camp pulled him back, and, craning over the neck of his 

*horse, open<id a broadside on the astonished farmer. “ His 
principles! Mr. F.’s principles! You ask a gentleman 
like Mr. his principles! Get along with you! A 
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pretty ])ass things are ^come to wl^n^Mr. F. must stop 
on the road to tell you his prir^ciples 1 Come away, 
F., pitchy tht fellow, and his vote, and^is^ prjndples 

to the d-together, and don’t be losipg your time."# 

“ Oh, my dear —said the can 4 id*te, as.sdon as he got 
breatli again, after th# double effects of lalhghter and the 
smrirt cante't into which hk mdign^inl (UiMe-car/ip hSid forced 
the 4 iorses, “you’re an excellent fellow, and I ^ra tnuch 
obliged for your offer to assist me ; but, unless ypu want me 
to lose my election, never more be canvasser of mine.”— , 
/fl/i/i O'ConnelPs Parliamentary Experiences!' 

The I .ESS Exceeding the Greater. —Amongst O’Con¬ 
nell’s anecdotes was one of the son of a Wexford elector,, 
whose father had been promised patronage by ^“member of 
the Loftiis family, in return "for a votii. The hither’s ambition 
aimed at a sergeantcy in the arftllery* I.ord Loftus, on ^ 
applying for this post for the youth, -was informed that it 
was totg-lly im})Ossible to grant Ifist request, inasmuch as it 
j-equirod a frevioutS service of six yearS to qualify a candi¬ 
date for the sergeantcy. “Does it refjuire six years’ service 
to qualify him for a lieutenant demanded I^ofd Lgftus. 

“ Certainly not,” '\jras the answtfr. Well, can't you make 
him a lieutenant, then?" rejoined his lordsftp. “Where¬ 
upon,” said O’Connell, laughing heartily, “the fellow was 
made a lieutenant, for no better reason tlian just because he 
wasn’t fft to be a sergennt”— Daunts '•'‘O'CojfHell." 

An “Intimidating” Visage. —During the Clare elec¬ 
tion in 1828, when Mr. Daniel O’Connell and Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald were the candidates, an attorney employed by 
Mr. Fitzgerald rushed i« and exclaimed that a priest was 
terrifying the voters* This accusation produced a powejful 
effect. The counsel for Mr. O’Connell defied tlie attorne)^ 
to make out his eJaarge. The assessor very* properly re¬ 
quired that the#priest* should attend; and behold Father 
Murphjfc ofCarofin ! His solenyi and spectral aspect struck 
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everybody. He advanced with fearlessness to the bar, 
behind which the sfien^ was seatecf, and inquired what the 
charge was^ wl\h had been preferred against him, with a 
•ivsmile of ghastly derision. “You w«re looking at my 
voters,” cried*tlje attofnojr. “But I said^nothing,” replied 
the priest \ “ aiW I suppose I may Ipe permitted to look at 
my parishioners.” “ NJ)t ^vith €uch a face as that! ” oried 
Mr. (^’Doherty, one of^ Mr, Fitzgerald’s counsel. Thistpro- 
duced a loud laugh; for certainly the countenance of Father 
^Murphy was fraught with no ordinary terrors. At this 
instant one of the agents of Mr. O’Connell precipitated 
himself into the room, and cried out, “ Mr. Sheriff, we have 
, no fair play; Mr. Singkton is frightening his tenants. He 
caught hol^of one of them just now, and threatened vtm- 
geance against him.” , This accusation came admirably 
• apropos. “ What! ” .exclfimed the advocate of Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell, “ is this to be endured ? I)o we live in a free country, 
and under a constitution^ Is a landlord to commit a 
battery with impunity, and is a priest to be indfeted for his 
physiognomy, and to •be found guilty of $ look?” Thus 
a valuable set-off against Fath|r Murphy’s eyebrows was 
obtained .—rj O*Connell" 

S^earincF an Irish, Elector.—I’ he following scene 
is described by Mr. John O’Connell, in his “Parliamentary 
Experiences,” the actors being the she^fFs deputy, presiding 
in the polling*booth, his clerk, the voter, and occasionally 
one or other of the attorneys or electiorT agents there 
stationed. Clerk; “ Now, repeat the words after me. ^ I, 

Patrick (TShaughnessy-Voter: “Yis, that’s me.” 

Deput)fc; “That won’t do, voter; you must say exactly as 
the clerk says.” Voter: “Yis, your honour; I will, sir.” 
Clerk: “ I, Patrick O’Shaughuessy, do swear_" Voter : 

Yis, I do.» ' ** Couie, come,, you stupid fellow, 

repeat tffe words after me. ‘ 1, Patrick 0’Shaughnessy,’”&c. 
&c.^ Voter: “Well, anythmg for a quiet life., ‘I^Patrick 
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‘O’Shaughnessy, do swear-' ” Cleric: “ ^ That I am the 

same Patrick O’Shaughftessy whose^SaAe Appears in this 
certificate/ •¥oter: “ ‘ That I am—the sanj^ -—Airah I 
(indignantly) to be ^ure I am ! Who else could 1 be ? I 4 it^ 
wanting to make game of me youiirc^^” Deputy: ‘^Coiaa^fr 
come, voter; I'll send»you off the tabl% if ^ou don't«do as 
youire bid,* and not be wasting oiir tune in this manner. 
Repeat after the clerk, sir, as you are told, or I take 
your vote at all.” Voter: “Well, sure I will, sir—I will I 
This is a poor case, now. Well; ‘ that I am the same,’ &c. 
&c. Will that plaze ye ?” Clerk“ Sileuce, sir I * And that* 
I have not before voted at this election.’” Voter: **No! 
the divil a vote ! Well, you know it yourself that I wasn’t up 
here before to-day,” &c. &c. Again, when the bribery oath * 
is being put. Clerk: “ ‘ And that J have not received any¬ 
thing, nor has any one ^n trust !^r me.’” Voter: “No,*« 
the dickens a hap’orth; nor any one for me either! Troth, 
if it w’as a thing I was going # 0 , sell my conscience that 
way, it's littSe I’d .thrust to another to •resave the valley for 
me ! ” &c. &:c. At length—at long l:^t—the poor clerk gets 
him to the end of the^ oath, and the formula of kissing the 
book is gone through. This is the *igrRil for a ifew difficulty. 
Up starts the opposing attorney, ^ripc and rcfdy for a row, 
and protests that the man di^ not “kiss fair;” tfiat he 
kissed his thumb * instead of the book. At such an im¬ 
putation upon his honesty and due regard for his oath, the 
indignation ^ the voter knows no bounds. “Kiss my 
thumb, indeed! *Kiss your granny! Troth, then, if you 
only said yer prayers this fine mornin’ as surely as I. kissed 
the book, the ould boy. below wouldn’t have the lv>wld of 
yer sowl that he hag, Misther Attorney!” Here the sensitive 
professional appeals to the deputy for protection, amid*tlie 
shouts of laughter ^f the people in the bod^. of the coui^ 
while his leamgd brcAher at the other Side jumps^up, quite 
as smiy:tly„ to argue the matter with him. The deputy 
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storms; the police vajnly shout for silence; and meantime 
the voter quietly slips ayay, perfectly satisfied with himself, 
sinc^ he hj^d \ opportunity of giving an afiisv^er to his 
^assailant, and g^;eatly rejoicing in*the hubbub and confusion 
he has created. , 


EXCLUSION OF STRANGERS, 

“ Among the privileges of Parliament,” says Sir Erskine 
’May (“Constitutional History”) “none had been more 
frequently exercised (down to 1782) by both Houses than 
the exclusion of strangers from their deliberations. Pre¬ 
cautions wft*e necessary to prevent confusion; for even 
so late as 1771 a strijnger w£»s counted in a division. 
•When the debates in^Parj!fb.n>ent b^gan to*excite the interest 
of the public, and to attract an eager audience, the presence 
of strangers was connivecj Itt. ITiey could be dismissed in 
a moment, at the instance of any membe'4j but the Speaker 
was not often called ^ipon to enforce th6 orders of the 
House.” The following are some of tjie occasions on which 
this privileg^has beefl esercfsed .—► ^ 

The UNRfi»ORTF.D Pj^rliament. —Mr. Wright, in his 
advertisement to “ Cavendj^h’s Debates,” referring to the 
Parliament commonly known by the^designation of the 
“ XJnreported Padiament,” says; “ Much regret ha?> often 
been expressed that the proceedings of the ETpuse of Com¬ 
mons during the thirteenth Parliament ^f Great Britain, 
which met in May, 1768, and was dissolved in June, 1774, 
should, .in consequence of the strait enforcement of the 
standing order for the exclusion of strangers from the 
gaifery of the House, have remained nearly a blank in 
Are history of.the country.” It was kqpwn that Sir Henry 
Cavendi^ had takenj in short-hand, an account of the debates 
during that period; and Mr.^Wright succeeded ia finding it 
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among the Egerton manuscripts. It consists of forty-nine 
small quarto volumes, a*nd contains jifctA of*all the principal 
debates whiah took place during the six^^ssions of tJie 
above-mentioned Parliament. * 

Mutual Exclusion of the I«or|>s and 'HHE Commons. 
—On the loth o?Dec#mber, 1770, the pul^^ of Maiiobester 
roae in th(f Lords to make^ motiorf relative to preparation^s 
for tthe war with Spain, then believed to be impending, 
when he was interrupted by Lord Gower, who desired that 
the house might be cleared. The messengers were 
already proceeding to dear the house, when several mem~* 
bers of the House of Commons, who had been waiting at 
tile bar to bring up a bill, desired to stay for that purpose,^ 
but w’ere turned out with the crowd—several ji^ers having 
gone down to the bar td^ hasten |heir withdrawal. They 
were presently called in ^gaini iJbt tlje moment they had» 
delivered their message, and before time had been allowed 
them t9 withdraw from the barfiyi outcry arose, and they 
were literalTy hooted out of the house.* Furious at their 
indecent treatrnent, the members liiistened back to their 
own liouse. 'The first result of their anger was Sufficiently 
ridiculous. Mr. /leorge Onsldw desiVed the liouse to be 
cleared, “ peerr> and all.”. The .only peers ftelow ;tlie bar 
were the very lor<ls who had in^vain resisted the exclusion 
of strangers from their Own house, which they had just left 
in indignation; and now the resentment of •the Commons, 
provoked by others, wms first expended upon them. 

% # j^ord Chatham happily expressed his contempt for 
a senate debating with closed doors. Writing ^to Colonel 
Barre, on the 22nd Jianuary, 1771, he says, L take it 
for granted that the same declaration will be laid before 
the tapestry on Friday, which will be offered to the live 
figures in St. Stephen’s ;** and again on 4;hc 25th h^ 
writes to Lady Chatham, *‘Just returned from the tapestry.’* 
'The mutual exclusion of the members of the two Houses 
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continued to be enforced in a spirit of vindictive retaliation 
for several years’*— 3 fdif'^s Cotistitutibnal History. 

Motion bv^Ir. John O'Connell. —^T^hetquestions of 
privilege* an?l the presence of stuangers jn the ho'use were 
raised on the f.8th Maj^ 1849, the member for Limerick, 
Mr, John O’Connell, who, rose a^d spoke as follows, 
according to the report given in “^Jansard”:—“ ML Speaker, 
I beg\o give a notice upon a matter concerning the p»wi- 
leges of this House, connected with llie last discussion upon 
the Parliamentary Oaths Bill. In consequence of having 
seen in the Times newspaper another breach of the privileges 
of this House, by a report of the last discussion upon the 
Parliamentary Oaths Bil|^ in which report not only were the 
rulesof the House violated,but thearguments of some Catholic 
members were entirely oipitted, whilst the arguments against 
•them were duly reported,'Fshf 11 to-^ight, when the discussion 
upon the Parliamentary Oaths Bill comes before the House, 
endeavour to ascertain if, there be strangers x^resentj^and if 
I find that to be the case I shall draw tliQ attendion of the 
House to that fact.” Later on the same fiight, when the 
House werrt into committee on the biii referred to, Mr. J. 
O’Connell, in pursuance isi hfs notice, directed the attention 
of the chairmal! (Mr. BernaJ) towards the Reporters’ Gallery, 
and said, “ Sir, I x^erceive ^hat there are strangers in that 
gallery.” The chairman having given th^ order, all strangers 
present were excluded. " * 

Motion by Colonel Thompson to AlteV the Rule. 
—In consequence of the exclusion of strangers by the 
honourable member for Limerick, Colonel Thompson, on 
the 24thi May, moved “ That this House will take into its 
consideration the rule or xnractice whereby strangers have 
been excluded on the motion of any single member, with 
a* view to altei; the same; so that a motiqp for the exclusion 
of strangers shaE Be made and secended^ and question 
thereupon be put, as is the practice with othei motions.” 
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The motion of the honouAble and gallant member, after a 
brief discussion, was, however, negatived? hfr. J.* O’Connell^ 
on the 8th» of June, again caused the ^^lleries t© be 
cleared of strangers. Th^ circumstance ?s thfis fiven^ in ^ 
‘‘Hansard”:—The Poor Relief (Ijeland)* Bill was abouf 
to be considered is committee when /Mr, O'ConneU 
said: “ Sfr, after the specimen of fairness which. I ex¬ 
perienced when I was gping to express my opinion ^ the 
Poor Law just before the last ^division, there is but one 
course left me,—either to insist on the House enforcing 
justice to its members, or by doing away with an absurd* 
practice; and therefore, sir, I see strangers present” (waving 
his hat towards the Reporters’ Gallery). Strangers were 
immediately ordered to withdraw, J 

Motion by Mr. CRJi#vFuSD.-~On the 24th of April, 
1870, Mr. W. Fowler, tl^‘ meinbcf for Cambridge, askedj 
leave to bring in a Bill for the Repeal of the Cont^ious 
Diseases Acts. Mr. Crawfurd, Member for the Ayr Burghs, 
then called the attention of the Speaker to the fact tliat 
there were straifgers in the house. *The Times gives the 
following report of took place thereupon :—” This 

unusual proceeding caused some oomfmotion. ^^Honou^able 
members turned towards Mr. Crawfurd, in(|hiring whether 
he intended to insist on the pgint of order he had raised; 
others looked to the Speaker, awaiting his order to the 
officersp to clear the galleries ; and in this interval of 
suspense Mrf Bouverie rose and said, if the honourable 
member persisted in calling attention to the presence of 
strangers, they must be ordered to leave. The Speaker 
w'as understood to suggest that on reconsideration the 
honourable member might not wish to insist on excluding 
strangers. He then said, very slowly, ‘ Does tlie honourable 

member persist ? Strangers must-’ Sevet^l honourablfe 

members exclaimed ‘Withdraw 1 withdifiw 1 ’ Mr. Bowrerie : 

‘ Ther| is »o motion.’ The Speaker: ‘ Does the honourable 




member persist ?’ Mr. Crawfurd : ‘ I do, sir.’ The Speaker; 
‘The galleries* m^lst^^be cleared.’ The officers pro¬ 
ceeded to cleaK^the Speaker’s and the Strangers’ Galleries, 
^and the reporters withdrew from thei^r gallery.” It is 
deserving of ^remark, ^ndi, perhaps may t)e considered as 
a sorfe^of apology to the reporters for their share in the 
general exclusion, that* on re-ontcring their gAllery they 
were^Teeted with a burst of cheering from the House. tOn 
. the 20th of July, 1870, it,is recorded in “Hansard,” the 
debate on tfie Contagious Diseases Acts was resumed, and, 
*as on the previous discussion, Mr. Crawfurd called the 
attention of the Speaker to the presence of strangers, where¬ 
upon they were ordcred,^to withdraw. 

GARRicfb Hiding himself in the Galijcry. —In the 


spring of 1777, Garrick charfex'd to be present in the gallery 
«of the House of Commdmi d|jring^i debate w hich produced 
an altercation between t\vo members, that became so warm 
as to oblige the Speakcf fend the House to interpose to 
. prevent a duel. Whilst the assembly wi\s in this agitation, 
a Shropshire member observed Mr. Garrick sitting in the 
gallery, and immediately moved to (dejir the House. Roscius 
contrived to'keep hirtiself concealed, and^ avoided the con¬ 
sequence of ^he illiberal^ mution. But when the same 
gentleman, the day after, hafangued the House on the im¬ 
propriety of suffering players to hear thcf debates, Mr. Burke 
arose and appended to the lionourable assembly whether it 
could possibly be consistent with the rules of*decency and 
liberality to exclude from the hearing o!' their debates a 
man to whom tliey were all obliged—one who was the great 
master of eloquence—in whose school they had all imbibed 
the art of speaking, and been taught the ejements of rhetoric. 
For*his part, he owmed that he had been greatly indebted to 
ffis instructions. Much more he said in commendation of 
Mr. €arrtck, and wfas warmly seconded by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Thomas Townsheiid.— Burke's Life ofBur^e” 
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An Intruder in the House. —During the session of 
1642, one Mr. Shephei^, a stranger, 'came •into' the house, 
and stood b^iind the sergeant. So divers |,5spied him out, 
and calletl him to the bar. ^ There he would not t^U his na|ne,^ 
but .said he was I lledfordshire man. As divers knew hir^ 
he was dismissed!— J^r/. MSS. ^ \ 

*A Stranger Counti^ in a> Division. —A division 
todj: place in the Hous^of Commons, February jith, 1771, 
on the bill to repeal a clause of th^ Nullum Tempus Act» 
when it hai)pened, says the “Parliamentary History,’’ that 
among the members coming in on the division, a stranger, 
w'ho had continued in the lobby after it was cleared, had 
come in and was told as one of the “noes.” The stranger 
was brought to the bar, and, by general consent of the* 
House, dismissed, with a^.aiitbn from Mr. Speaker not to 
be guilty of the .like ofjfcnce Iag.«^i. It appears that the, 
intruder was a merchant of Bermuda, named Hunt, and 
that he was personally known tc^ several of the members. 

The S trangers’ Gallery. —^I’he ijuestion of admitting 
the public to tlie Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Com¬ 
mons without a member’s order was raised, February ist, 
i<S37, by Air. Ewart, who considered that thepicsent system 
was a great injuty to the unrepresented class. His pro¬ 
position was opposew" D^i^-ord ^ohn Russell, on the ground 
that on all great t^casions the gallery would be incon- 
venientiy crowded, and that pickpockets likely to put 
in an appeariftioe among the respectable visitors. A division 
gave the* result of^ eleven for the opening, and one hundred 
and seventy-three against it.— Hansard. 

The PEERE.SSES' Galleries.—Waiting to Conquer. 

• . ' > ' 

—The Peeresses’ Galleries are set apart for the wives 

and unmarried daughters of peers; and if the daug|liter 

of a peer marries a commoner, she loses ^her privilege. 

Ploracc Walpole telj^ the story of ihe struggle of the 

peeresses fpr aSmission into the House of Lords, and their 
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ultimate triumph over every obstacle. They had been ad¬ 
mitted, but made silfclf a noise that brders were issued that 
thcir«presence ^uld no longer be tolerated. But they came 
again. 'The Lord Chancellor sw^ore th(^y. should not enter, 
and a noble duchess, ^ith^equal warmth, swore they would. 
The doors were^shut on them, and they tried what rapping 
would do; but, though this stop^)ed the debate, It failed^ to 
open^ehe doors. Then silence was ccalled for half an hour, 
when the ^eers, confront that the enemy must be gone, 
and thirsting for fresh air, ordered the doors to be re-opened, 
*and in rushed the victorious band. 


PUBLICATIOI^ OF DEBATES. 

; Members Punishei^ ^ojfniivVrLomG Debates. —In the 
reign of Henry VH. (says Oldfield) a member of the House 
of Commons was commijttcd to the To^ver for acquainting 
the King with the debates in PariiamenK and i^<^th he and 
his posterity were by,an Act disabled for ever sitting or 
serving as representative from any place whatever. In the 
reign’of Qii^en Elizaibetit there" was a similar case, when 
Arthur Hall, <Esq., was committed to the I'ower for six 
months, fined five hundred pounds, and expelled the House, 
for having published the debates. 

Note-taking Canno'J’ be Stopped. — Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes relates that when the Clerk of th§ House was 
questioned as to who did sometimes write'but of his journal- 
book, or were present, “ he said Mr. Moore and Mr. Bodrell 
did oftoji write out of the same, and that myself was some¬ 
times present. But I, mistaking him an 4 conceiving that he 
ranked me amongst the transcribers (who scarcely wrote 
fliree words ^ut of his journal-book in, three months), was 
veiy*3.ngfy with hi A , and stood up .and s^id that I was, 
indeed, often present when others transcribed, out of the 
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said journal, but did myself wTite not out of that, but opt 
of my head." A delfcate matter %o%iing under debate 
next day, s^e members arose in much ^excitement to 
suggest tfiat the ^debate Ue adjourned for* a day, Snd that , 
no one meanwhile be permitted ty ta^e notes,# “ Stop note? 
taking!" cried “you cannot; or, J you can^make 

mep hold rtieir tongues, thgi, as weH V'-^Forster's '‘^ArresV^ 
•J^EPORTING IN THF^ LaST Cl^TURY.—Th» ve.f im¬ 
perfect manner in which accounts of parliamentary debates 
were communicated to the public in the last* century, is 
thus described by Lord Brougham, in his •sketch of the* 
Earl of Chatham;—“At one periotl they were given 

under feiuned names as if held in the Senate of Rome 
° • • 
by the ancient orators and statesmen; at •nother tliey 

were conveyed under iniAls ^nly of the names borne 
by the real speakers. Tjten s^nnewhat later, thesq# 

disguises were thrown aside, tiie speeches were composed 
by })ersons who had not be^ present at the debates, 
but gle*aned a few heads of each speaker’s topics from 
some one who Wiad heard him; an^ the fullest and most 
authentic of all those accounts are merely the meagre 
outline of the subjects tbuched ^upon, preserved in the 
diaries or correspondence of some contempo«iry i)oliticians, 
and presenting not^fST an approximation to the exe¬ 
cution of the orators. Thus many of Lord Chatham’s 
earlier speeches in the House of Comnioas, as now pre¬ 
served, were "avowedly the composition of Dr. Johnson, 
whose measured %tyle, formal periods, balanced antitheses, 
and total want of pure racy English, betray their author at 
every line, while each debater is made to speak e2:actly in 
the same manner. F(jr some years after he ceased to report, 
or rather to manufacture—that is, from 1751 downwards— 
a Dr. Gordon furnished the newspapers witl^ reports, con¬ 
sisting of much^ more^ccurate accoimtf of what Imd ^sed 

in debate, .but without pretending to give more than the 

# • 
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substance of the several speeches. The debates upon the 
American Istamp Aoet, in 1764, are the first that can be said 
to have been [lireserved ft.t all, through the hapjoy accident of 
Lojrd Charfemoift, assisted by Sir Robert Deane, taking an 
Extraordinary ^idterest in the subject, al '^jearing upon the 
griev^pces of Iceland f and accordiinrly they have handed 
down to us some notes, from internal evidence plainly 
autlfe,j,tic, pf Lord Chatftain’s celebrated speeches upon that 
(luestion. A few remains of his great displays in the House 
of Lords Ifive in like manner been preserved, chiefly in 
the two specdies reported by Mr. Hugh Boyd; the second 
of which, the most celebrated of all, ui)on the employment 
of the Indians in the American war, there is reason to 
'believe was^'evised and‘corrected by Lord Chatham himself, 
and if so, it was certainly tli> only one that ever underwent 
^is reivsion."’ 


Dr. jofiNSON AXD 


tain^ tlig on^ one tliat ( 
THEn 3 £D^i-:s.—'J’he 


following facts 


are given in Boswell’s “ Lil^ of Johnson”:-—In 1738 John¬ 
son was enlisted by Cave as a regular coadjutor'’ in the 
Genikman's Mamzinc. What we certainh^ know' to have 
been don^,‘ by him W'as the debates in both Houses of 
I’arliament tender the n^me of^“'riie Senate of Lilliput,” 
sometimes \vc<h feigned denominations^' "©f the several 
speak&s, sometimes witK denonimi*'''ons formed of the 
letters of their real names, in the r^anner of what is 
called anagrai'p, so that tliey may easily be decinhered. 
Parliament then kept the press in a kind Df mysterious 
awe, which made it necessary to have recdurse to such 
devices. ^ This important article of the Gentle¬ 

mans Magazine was for several years executed by Mr. 
William Guthrie—a man who deserves to be recorded 
in fhe literary annalS of this country.' The debates in 
Parliament, which were brought home and digested by 
Guthr[e--*vhosc me#nory, though sur^as'kd by others who 
have since followed him in the same department, was yet 
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very quick and ftnacious—^were sent by Cave to Johnson 
for his revision; and, after some tim8, f^rhell Guthrie had 
attained to grater variety of emplo3nment, an^the speeches 
were more* and mojc enriched by the accession o^JofJnsonis 
genius, it was resolved that he should ^o the whole himself, 
from the scanty notes#fumished by persoi^p employed to 
attend in b( 5 th Houses of ParliamentSometimes, however, 
as h*(| himself told me, he^had nothing more communim^d 
to him than the names of the several speakers, and the 
part which they had taken in the debate. Johnson 
told me that as soon as he found that the speeches were 
thought genuine, he determined that he would write no more 
of them, “ for he would not be accessory to the propagation 
of falsehood.” And such was the tenderness •f his con¬ 
science that a short time bjforeAis death he expressed his 
regret for his having beenJche AtHW’ of fictions which had 
passed for realities. 

First Publication of Debi^iTes in the Irish Par- 
sjAMENT. —It was jn the time of Lord #Chancellor Bowes, 
in the years 17 631 and 1764, that the ^st printed reports of 
the spe<5phes delivered^in the Irish Parliament were pub¬ 
lished. They can hardly be ionsidei^d Very reliaflile, as tkey 
were given from life recollection of Sir Jam^s <ialdwell, and 
few have memories solR^J!urate as to recollect what falls from 
several speakers on the same, or on different subjects.— 
O'Flana^rCs ^^Lives of the Irish Chancellors! • 

Fox ON TftE Publication of Debates. —Soon after 
the meeting of Pafliament in 1778, Colonel Luttrell, com¬ 
plaining. that in a certain morning paper he had been 
grossly misrepresented, ^formed the House that, fpr his 
future safety and protection, he was determined to move 
that the standing order of the House for excluding strangers 
from the gallery should be strictly enforced. ^RJr. Fox laid • 
down the true doctrine; of publicity on this occasion. ,oHe 

said that “ hp was convinced the true and only method of 

• • < 
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preventing misrepresentation was by throwing open the 
gallery, and niakirt^g the debates arid decisions of the House 
as public as possible/ There was less danger of misrepre- 
S^jntatton* in a full company than in a^thin one, as there 
would be 9 ^eater^nuyiber of persons to give evidence 
against the mj^representation. Thf shutting of the gallery 
could not prevent the proceediqgs of the House from finding 
tlffcis^ way to public vi$w; for, durjng a certain period, ^hen 
the gallery was kepf empty, the debates were printed, let 
the manfi'er of obtaining them be what it mighty and, in 
fact, the pufolic had a right to know what passed in Parlia¬ 
ment .”—£ari Russdrs Life of Fox 

Power of the Reporters. —On the subject of re¬ 
porting, i'ord Lyttelton, in a letter to the Birmingham 
Fost^ May 5, 1871, s^s I do not complain of the re¬ 
porters. To do so wuli betinjust in my case — very 
foolish in any case; for we ar^ absolutely at the mercy of 
those excellent and formidable personages, and to complain 
would make matters very much -v^orse. I •will*tell two 

41 

anecdotes. Mr, Cobbett, during the short time he was in 
Parliament, incessantly abused the reporters (whom he 
always called ‘ reportljerst’) f^r not fully reporting him. 
The conseciwence was that they endeh by not reporting 
him* at all. The late Lord ‘Albm^.glc, when Mr. Spring 
Rice, in the House of Commons, onCe said something the 
reporters di 4 like. They sent him a formal warning 
that, unless he publicly apologised, reported he should not 
be. He did not apologise, and repoi<!ed he was not for 
two years. At last the spell was broken by Mr. Milrray, 
the bookseller, starting a new paper, called the Con¬ 
stitution. To ingratiate himself with Mr. Rice he reported 
Ills speeches, whereupon the others gave in.” 

1- The Fourth EsItate. —In contrast to the restrictions 
imgosod upon reports of debates in Vormer times, the fol¬ 
lowing may be noted. Macaulay wntes, in‘ 1828 (“ Essay on 
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Hallam’s History “ The gallery iii which the ^repbrters 
sit has become a fourth eState of the r^lift.” ’And in 1871 
we find an ex-^rime Minister (Mr. Disraeli) allfidigg, in the 
House of Commong^to a newspaper as being the classical 
authority ” for repels of parliamentary^roceediftgs. 


" MISeftLLANEOUS! 

The Mace op the Commons. —^There is a more inti¬ 
mate relation between the Speaker’s mace and oflr legislative 
proceedings than most persons are aware of. Hatsell says; 
“ When the mace lies upon the tablCj^it is a House; when 
under, it is a Committee. When the mace is of the 
House, no business can be done# w^n from tlie table and 
upon the Sergeant's.shouldw, this^Jiaker alone manages.” 

The Speaker of the* Lords. —It is singular that the 
president of this deliberative bc»iy i| not necessarily a 
member. It 4 ias frequently happened that the Lord Keeper 
has officiated foi*, years as jSpeaker, jdthout having been 
raised to the peerage; ^nd on the 22nd November, 18^0, 
Mr. Brougham sat on the woolsack aS* Speakef, being at 
that time Lord Chancellor, althoug^h his creati^ as ajpeer 
had not yet been ma(tt^ut. The woolsack, indeed, is not 
strictly within the HoUse, for the Lords may not speak from 
that parUof the chamber, and if there on a division, their 
votes are not Reckoned .—Sir T E, May's “ Law, of 
Parliamenty • 

“ Another Place.” —^The rule that allusions to debates 
in the other House are .out Of order is mainly founded 
upon the understanding that the debates of the other 
House are not known, and that the House can take ifo 
notice of them. Thg rule has been so freciuentiy enforced, 
that most members in-both Houses hate learned*a dex- 
terous mode, of evading it by transparent ambiguities of 
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speech; and, although there are few orders more important 
than this for the conduct of de\>ate, and for observing 
coilhesy l^etw^n the two Houses, none, peAap^, are more 

p generally transgressed.— IMd. ^ ^ 

Petitio^s-i— Petitions to Parliament^should be written 
upctt parchment or paper, for a printed or lithographed 
petition will not be ^ceived ,** and at least one sign^ure 
shoSfd Be upon the ^ same sheet tor skin upon which the 
petition i^ written. It must be in the English language, or 
accompanied with a translation, which the member who 
presents it states to be correct; it must be free from inter¬ 
lineations or erasures; it must be signed; it must have 

• original signatures o» marks, and not copies from the 
original, nBr signatures of agents on behalf of others; and 
it must not have lett^ iftr affidavits or other documents 

• annexed. Petitions ccppora|jons aggregate should be 

under their common seal. To these rules another may be 
added, that if the chainfian of a public meeting signs a 
petition on behalf 6f fhose assembled, it^ is onljr received as 
the petition of the individual, and is sh entered on the 
journals,* l^cause the signatuije of one party for others 
cannot be recognised. * * " * ^ By a, resolution of the 

Hoi^e of Cfomons, 2nd JuniV*!^^ it w^is declared, “That 
it is highly unwarrantable,,and a breach of the privileges of 
this House, for any person to set the name of any other per¬ 
son to any petition to be presented to this House.”— /did. 

Presenting Public Petitions. —“Ex" Luce Lucel- 
LUM.” —On the 24th of April, 1871, a large procession of 
match-makers resident in the East-end of London was 
dispersed by the police while on its way to Westminster 
I|alL The object of the assemblage was to present a 
petition to the House of Commons against the proposed 
tax of oneJialfpetmy upon each box o^ matches, announced 
by ^Mr? Lowe, die Chancellor of die Exchequer, in sub¬ 
mitting his buc%et for the year. Several quesfic^s were, 
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in consequence, put to the Home Secretaiy (Mr. Bruce) 
by various members on* the 28th, reltti^e to the grounds 
on which the purpose of the petitioners had b&n^terfered 
with and prevented J)y the police authorities,^ Tne ^oiae 
Secretary, in reply, stated “that,su(ji a profession was 
contrary to law—the law being that no ijp-ge bodits of 
pers*>ns shohld go either to the Sovefeigh or to Parliament 
for Vie purpose of pre^pnting a petition. The* number 
permitted by law does not exceed ten persons. The Act 
of George HI., known as the One Mile Act, applies to 
meetings, and provides that such meetings* as that of 
Monday last shall not be held within one mile of West¬ 
minster.” The tax referred to was |o have been collected « , 
by means of a stamp affixed to each box of maithes. Ex 
luce lucellum —“ out of light a h(|tle profit ”—was the motto 
devised by Mr. Lowe for *the IjabtSl connected with this « 
new impost. The Committee, Irowever, refused its sanction 
to that mode of increasing the ^pvenue. The Chancellor 
had imported the ^idea from the Unit«d States, where a 
similar tax produces a considerable ainpunt annually. 

Prevention of Cjiowds at WESTMiNsraR •Hall.— 
To facilitate the attendance of members without inter¬ 
ruption, both Houses order^^^the^ commencement of each 
session, “That the 1?dmmissioners of the Police of the 
metropolis do take dire that, during the session of Parlia¬ 
ment, tht passages through the streets leading <to the House 
be kept free aiM open, and that no obstruction be permitted 
to hinder the passftge of the Lords (or Members) to and 
from this House j and that no disorder be allowed in West¬ 
minster Hall, or in the^passages leading to this House, 
during the sitting of Parliament; and that there be no 
annoyance therein or thereabouts; and that the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black !g.od (or the Sergeant-at-Ariqs attending • 
this House) do communicate this order to^he commfesioners 
aforesaid.— l^ir i', E. M»ys &*c.f of Farliamentl* 
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Early Hours in -Parliament. —^The sittings were 
formerly held at*^aif' early hour iSi the morning, generally 
At eight ^’cAck, but often even at six orsev#n o’clock, and 
GontiiSued till eleven, die committee being appointed to sit 
in the afternoon. tV time of ChaxTes IL, nine o’clock 
was-’ the usu^ hour for commencing public business, and 
foiu* o’clock for disposing of it. At a later* perio<k ten 
o%kck was the ordiriary time of jneeting; and the pijictice 
of nominally adjourning the House imtil that hour con¬ 
tinued until 1806, though so early a meeting had long been 
discontinues!. According to the present practice, no hour 
is named by the House for its next meeting, but it is an- 
t nounced in the ‘‘Votes” at what hour Mr. Speaker will take 
the chains Occasionally the House has adjourned to a later 
hour than four, as on ^he Opening of the Great Exhibition, 
1st May, 1851, to six wclclk, aud on the Naval Review at 
Spithead, nth Aug., 1853, to t&i\.o’clock at night.— May's 
Parliamentary Practice.% 

Motion for Candles. —In the House ofcCoinmons an 

♦»> 

interruption was soipetimes caused by moving that candles 
be brought in; but by a standing order of the 6th of 
February,'“1717, it WaSt.orderea, “That when the House, or 
any commil,.ee of the whole l^ use, shall be sitting, and day 
light be shut in, the Sergeant-at’^Mhi>3 attending this House 
do take care that candles be brought m, without any particular 
order for that purpose.”— May's ^'‘Constitutional IP story." 

Fines on Absent Members. — h. correspondent putting 
a question on this subject to Notes an^ Queri^f the editor 
replied as follows:—r“ The personal service of every 
mender of the Commons House has been compulsory 
from time immemorial. By 5 Rich. II, c. 14 it is enacted, 
that ‘ if any person summoned to I’arliament do absent 
himself, aijjd come not at the said summons (except he may 
rea§on&,bly and honestly excuse l^mself to our Liord the 
Xing), he shafl he amerced, or otherwise punished, according 
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as of old times hath been used to iJe done, within the said 
realm in the said case> And by 6tli Henty Vlll. c. i6 
it is declared^that no member shall*absent iSmself ‘with¬ 
out the Ifcense of the Sp^^ker and the Cbmra&is.* Tl^e 
penalties imposed upon members^ so offending have varied * 
with the times aifb thft temper of the Hotyfe, Sometimes 
absgntees have been comhjitted to* prison, but mote fre* 
quejjtly punished by fines, or the forfeiture of theijr ‘ 

In die latter Parliaments of ChaxleS I. and those of the 
Commonwealth, the fine for disobeying a call of the House 
was not less than ten nor more than twenty pounds; and * 
most probably the last-mentioned sum was the maximum in 
all limes. Taking the value of mon^ into consideration, as 
well as the loss of the parliamentary allowan^, the cost 
of absenteeism at the period reftirred to certainly was not to 
be ' lightlie esteeiqpd.’ T»b inhicthii of fines seems to have * 
ceased towards the clo^ t)f th^^ seventeenth century. The 
power of inflicting them rested wigi the House; the Speaker, 
in virtue of Jiis office, merely executed ijs orders.” 

Fines for j7ate Arrivai!!.— Many efforts (says Mr. 
Forster, in his “Arrest of the Five Tjdembers”),had been 
made to compel early and fuU attendance at«the H6use. 
Under the form bf fines for being late at sprayers these 
attempts were frequeai'^y f^le^d^ The practice origfhated 
at the memorable time of May^, 1641; but, owing to the 
confusiqn caused by the calls of “ Pay! Pay !”*which greeted 
dilatory members on their entrance, it was for the time 
abandoned. ^Te* months later it was renewed. Oh a 
Tuesday the fine was proposed. “ A motion made,” says 
D’Ewes, “as I came in, that such members as should not 
come up by eight, and be at prayersy should pay a shilling* 

I said, when that was tried twelve months ago it was kid 
aside from its inconvenience, after one day’s practice; ancU 
that the best way would be to rise at twelve, and not at two 
or three, to ensfire members coming at eight Divers others 
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spake against it; but tfie greater number being for it, it 
passed.” Very litde; however, as«it would seem, to the 
^edification ot Mr. Speaker, seeing that next nf^orning (Wed- 
n^day) h^ did ^not make his appearance till a 
nine. “ The pbuse by thb time,” D’Ewes'remarks, “ was very 
full 9^ prayers, by reason of the ordgr meSie yesterday. Sir 
H. Mildmay, a^er prayers, stoo(J up and said he was glafi to 
sde t};is good effect dt yesterday’s order, and said to^‘the 
Speaker that he did hope that hereafter he would come in 
time; whi6h made the Speaker throw down twelvepence upon 
the table, ©ivers spake after him, and others as they came 
in did each pay his shilling to the sergeant. I spake to the 
orders of the House: That the order made yesterday was 
to fine ‘a^er’ prayers' and therefore you {I spake to the 
Speaker) cannot be subject^o pay; and for coming a little 
after eight, that was no threat difference. ^ Although I spake 
truly, the Speaker, having dost ddwp his shilling, would not 
take it up again.” 

NoN-AiTENDANgE ol* MEMBERS.—In debates' of the 
highest consequence during the reign of oCharles I. (says 
Clarendotj) there were not usually present in the House of 
Cortiroons the fifth cparj of their just numbers, and very 
often not abqve a dozen or thirteen in thd House of Peers. 

A Groom of the BtodifflteteMCENSURED.— The late 
Lord Southampton, then Colonel Fitacoy, being in attend¬ 
ance upon th^ King’s person, as one of the Groonj.s of the 
Bedchamber, and coming in late to make oije of the forty 
members, the Speaker, Mr. Onslow, reprimdnded him, as 
he came up the House, for not coming earlier. Colonel 
Fitzroy excused himself by saying “ he was in waiting upon 
his Majesty.” Sir,’’..said Mr. Onslow, with a loud and 
commanding voice, don’t tell me 6f waiting; this is 
»,your place to attend in; this is your first duty.”— Hatseirs 
*Pre£ede(^tSy • 

T*he Right to be Heard.’ —It is' reported of Sii 
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Spencer Compton that, when he Vas Speaker, he used to 
answer to a member Vho called u^ok hhn to make the 
House ^uiet, foiTthat he had a righf to be he^: “ No, sir; 
you have a right to speak* but the HousS ha\^ 2P rigltf to 
judge whether they will hear ypu.” In the Speakef 
certainly erred; the wember has a right speak, and it is 
th« Speaker’s duty for that purpose to ,6ndeavour to keep 
thVn quiet .—HatseUs Precedents^ * m 

A Member Counting HimselI* Out. —About a score 
of our representatives were giving serious attention to a 
very serious address on a very important subject, by a very 
serious brother member. Vexed by the scanty attendance 
that listened to him, he joked about the crowded benches, 
the packed house, that he pretended to see yound. The* 
jest was fatal; he had referred^to the* number present. 
“ Order! order!” from J^the cha*: silenced the debater^ 
Amazed he sat down, indite ig?^orant of the effect of his wit. 
Then tlie Speaker,’ in due custejn, began the regular, One, 

two, three •-Soon all was over ; the two minutes elapsed j 

but twenty heads were counteS, and^the House broke, much 
in laughter at the luckless orator, who had couxp:ed himself 
out.—“ The House of Cotdmotlsf J/y P. F. H dPci^avh 
A Miscount. —A division took place ir^the House of 
Commons, May ifAiJ 1871, to the second reading of the 
Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill, moved by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson,* when the numbers were declaredl to be, for the 
second reading, 124 ^ against, 206—82. The tellers for 
the “ ayes ” on this occasion were Sir W. Lawson and Lord 
C. Hamilton; for the “ noes,” Mr. W. Wheelhouse and Mr. 
R. P. Araphlett. On Uie following day, as appears from 
the Times report. Sir \v. Lawson,-addressing the Speaker, 
said: “ Yesterday, when the division took place ow the 
second reading of the Permissive Bill, the honouratde 
member for Leeds ^Mr. Wheelhouse) ^ave in the numbers 
of the mfijority as 206, whereas it appears from the votes 
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that only 196 members voted against the bill” At a later 
period of the sitting^iI/Drd C. Hamilton (who stood before the 
table^with Mt: Wheelhbuse, addressing tl*e ^)eaker) said, 
he j^^ishtd i!d state that the numbey of “ nbes ” in the division 
Was erroneously announced to be 206 instead of 196— 
the latter beingothe number which qorres^onded with the 
division list • r • f 

THE Lo#by. —It is Said that Mr. Fawqdtt, 
one of the representatives for Brighton, is the only member 
who ever Appeared by himself in a division lobby. TJie 
‘Occasion on c which this happened was the motion for 
a grant of ;if3o,ooo for the marriage portion of the 
Princess Louise, February i6th, 1871. When the com- 
*mittee divided, the “ayes” were 350 against one “no:” 
the “no” was Mr. Fawcett, who had for his tellers Mr. 
^Taylor and Sir C. Dilke.#* i 

The Voice OvEkRiDES i^HE Vc^te.— On the report of 
the HolyroodLPark Bill, August loth, 1843, a member called 
out with the “ noes,”, “ Tlie noes have it,” and tlius forced 
that party to a division^, although he was abiout to vote with 
the “ayes,” and went out into the lobby with them. On 
his return, and before tlie jjambers were declared by the 
tellers, Mr. Br^^therton addressed the Spea'ker, and claimed 
that tlie member’s vote ‘ bV^ifeckoned with the 

noes.” The Speaker put it to the member whether he 
had said “The^ noes have itto which he replied that he 
had, but without any intention of voting w^kh the noes. 
The Speaker, however, would not admit if hfe excuse, but 
ordered that his vote should be counted with the noes, as he 
had declared himself with them in the House .—Sir T. E. 
May's 6^^., of EsrHament." 

Attacking the Speaker. —A debate took place in the 
House of Commons, May 9th, 1777, on a motion made by 
Six Jame^^Lowther for an increase of income to the royal 
dukes.* After the debate the Speaker (Norton) complaihed 
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of an attack made upon him by one of the members (Rigby), 
and Charles Fox prcJposed words lim justification of the 
Speaker^ wljich* were agreed to without a division. . Lord 
North was exceedingly al^med during the ^ebafe, Jfnd ^ote 
several notes to Rigby across the House, Jto beg him 
submit, which thougUhe did, and asked pajdon, the Speaker 
was stouf, and declared he would <resigrythe chair next day 
unless the House itself gave him"* satisfaction.^;— ^a^o/^s 
Journals. 

A Quarrel with the Speaker. —Horact/Walpole, in 
Short Notes of my Life,” prefixed to theu edition of his 
Letters ” edited by Cunningham, relates that on the dis¬ 
cussion of a measure in the House of Commons in 1747, to 
transfer the assizes from Aylesbury to Buckii^hara, he had 
a remarkable quarrel with the Speaker, Mr. Onslow. “ The 
bill,” he says, *‘was ret^frned fro«n the Lords with amend¬ 
ments. The friends #f 1 the C^ief Justice resolved to oppose 
it again. Mr. Potter desired i^e to second lyra. He rose, 
but entering on the merits of tlie bjll, Mr. T. Townshend 
and my uncle/iHorace Walpole (to prevent me) insisted that 
nothing could be ^oken to but the amendpients. The 
Speaker supporting this,*I said, j I had inteifded to "Second 
Mr. Potter, but should submit to his ornfular decision, 
though I would nut'to tli^ Amplaisant peevishness of any¬ 
body else.’ The •Speaker was in a great rage, and com¬ 
plained’ to the House. I said, ‘ I begged* his pardon, but 
had not thought that submitting to him was the way to 
offend him.^ ” * 

An Odious Comparison.— A debate took place in the 
House of Commons,^ December iztli, 1770, on a motion 
for deferring the Land Tax until «<fter the Christmas recess, 
“when,” says the Public Advertiser, “tire riot which had 
recently taken place in the House of Lords* so shocked the 

« m 

* See page 345. 

* 
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delicacy of Sir Fletcher 'Norton, the Speaker, that upon 
occasion of sdme ^cfemour this day he called to the 
members, witii all thfi softness of a hasspon, * Pray, 
genJ-lemCn, *^be Orderly; you art* almost as bad as the 
6ther House.’ ” 

c •- 

Mutual Foi^bearance in Debai^e, —>‘We have great 
reason,” said Sir William^Coventiy (1676), “in caSes of drs- 
put^ ip Uarliament, to give grainy of allowance to 
another. In ancient times but a few persons spoke in the 
House, and*their speeches were ready penned. The powder 
and shot was *Teady made up in cartridges, ready cut and 
dried, and a man had then time to think; but now we speak 
on a sudden, and therefore would have some grains of 
allowance giw’n .”—Parliamentary History. 

Abusive Language Parliament. —Boswell writes 

^1784): “I censured thef coarse iivectives which were be¬ 
come fashionable in tlie Houfe of temmons, and said that 

tj 

if members of - Parliament nvust attack each other personally 
in the heat of debate, it should be donq more* genteelly. 
Johnson: ‘No, sir; tha,t would be much werse. Abuse is 
not so dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy 
—^no subtle d'onveyan'ce. ^ The difference between coarse 
and refined abj'se is as the difference between being bruised 
by a clffb, and wounded by a 'poisone(T' an ow.’ ” 

Use of a Conscience. —Hollis *bhe day, upon a 
very hot debate in the House (1647), and some hide ex¬ 
pressions which fell from Ireton, persuaded him to walk 
out of the House with him, and then tbld 'him that he 
should presently go over the water and fight with him. 
ireton told him his conscience would not suffer him to 
fight a duel; upon wlm-h Hollis, in choler, pulled him 
by the nose; telling him, if his conscience would keep 
hhn firom giving men satisfaction, it should keep him from 
provoking ^hem,— Cl&rendon^s “ History^ of the Pebellionl* 
Vulgar Language in High Places. —I was .sitting By 
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Lord Althorp (writes Earl Russell) when he announced, in 
his own homely way, his resolution %>#:esign. ’“The pig’s 
killed,” he s^d. • A porcine illustrartion was 4 ot new in our 
history. * When Henry VJill. was considering •of 4 he jjest 
means of procuring his divorce jTrom Cath&rjpe of Aragon? 
he gave his de^sioT^ in favour of*Cranmer's opinion by 
sa^ng, “ Cranmer has got Jhe right«soW By the ear.” When 
Sit^ Robert Walpole was asked ho^r he had ov^rc^tf*Sir 
Spencer Compton, to whom the Ring was partial, he re< 
plied, “ He got the wrong sow by the ear, and f the right” 
So vulgar and idiomatic are the phrases of English monarchsr 
and ministers .—Introduction to Speeches 

Old Women. —^The debates on the Swiss Regiment 
Bill occupied the House of Commons in. y;ie month ol^ 
February, 1756. “Old Horace Walpole terminated this 
tedious affair wtJ:h the lowest buffoonery, telling a loag 
story of an old man aju? his viife; that the husband said to 
her, ‘Goody Barfington, for tjiat was her ^jame—I must 
not falsify* my story; if it had l?een pnslow I must have 
said it,’ continjied he, addres*sing himself to the Speaker; 
who replied very properly, ‘ Sir, one old womaig may make 
as free as she pleases with angth|r.’ ”•— Walpmlds ^^Memoirs 
of George IIP * • 

Freedom feo«»Arrest. ^In the thirty-fourth ^ear of 
the reign of Hei»y VIII. (1543) George Ferrers, Esq., 
member Tor Plymouth, was arrested for debt,and committed 
to prison, under the orders of the judges of the King's 
Bench. ThI Hf)use, on receiving information of the fact, 
sent their sergeant to demand their member. In the execu¬ 
tion of his orders helmet \rith resistance, his mace was 
broken, and his assistant knockecUibwn. In consequence, 
the Sheriff of London and those who were concemad in 
the arrests were brought before the House, ^hen some •! 
them were coAmitt|d to the Tower^ others tm Newgate, 
wfiere th^ remained until they were discharged on the 
» ® * • 
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I)eUtion of the Lord M&yor. — Oldfield's History of the 
House of Cdmmmsl\ e » 

P^OTECTio^ OF Sekvants. —On the Sth pf February, 
1620, a-coihplaiat was made in Jhe Commons thdt two of 
the members*^pkges had been punished' for mi^ehaviour 
in the. Court of Kin^s ]Sench. It ^was 'Stated, however, 
that the judges* had sent onp of the offenders to J?e 
pudfejh^ 1 ^ the House, and would send the other wlj^tn 
he coum be found; '‘and yet, but for respect for this 
House, they would have indicted them for stroke in face 
©f the court ;,and many for less offences have lost their 
hands/’— Sir T E. Mafs ^^Constitutional History I' 

Arresting the Servant of a Member. —On the 4th 
of June, 1621 - the House is informed of Johnson, Sir James 
Whitlock’s man, being arrested. The parties are imme- 
jiiately called to the bar, rand heard on thcjir knees in their 
defence; and after a variety of propositions for various 
degrees of pi\nishment, it is ordered, u^on the question, 
"That they shall bojh ride upon one horse, b?j:e-backed, 
back to back, from Westminster to the blxchange, with 
pajiers on their bieasts with this inscription, ‘For arresting 
a servant to sb membcir of die Commons House of Parlia- 
mentand \his to be done presently, sedente Curidl '— 
HatselBs “Erecedefits, 

Abusing Freedom of Speech. —In i?62i, a Mr. Edward 
Floyde was pqnished by the House of Commons^ for a 
breach of privilege, in having scoffed at tlie son-in-law and 
daughter of the King (James I.), The sentence is thus re¬ 
ported:—i- Not to bear arms as a gentleman, nor be a 
competent witness in any court of justice. 2. To ride with 
his face Jo a horse’s taffj*,to stand in the pillory, and have 
his ears nailed, &c. 3. To be whipped at the cart’s tail. 

4^ To be fined ;^5,ooo. 5. To be perpetually imprisoned 

in Newgate. It wag put to the question^ first, whether 
Flpyde’^should be whipped or not, because he was a gentle- 
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man; yet it was agreed, per phires^ •that he should be 
wliipped. Tlien it was^ut to the que^ti<)n whether Floyde^s 
ears should Je wailed to the pillory* or not, aSd agreftjJ,/^ 
'^lureSf nbt to be nailed.— Thorns^ ^^Book ofHhe dburiP ^ 
Barrington’s* Expulsion from THfi House*—O u 
February 15th, 172^^ the House, having conclui^^d its 
consideration of the repo^ on tht Hafburgh Lottery, re¬ 
solved, “ That it appears to this House that Johji EOrd 
Viscount Barrington in* the kingdoin of Ireland, a member 
of this House, has been notoriously guilty of promoting, 
abetting, and carrying on the fraudulent und^taking called* 
the Harburgh Lottery, and that for his offence he be ex- 
l^elled this House.” The noble lord, in his own justification, 
had previously assured the Housd “ That l^^j^ design was * 
honest and disinterested; tliat he had nothing in view 
but the good of, die natfon; tha^ the Company, if dul}^ 
managed, might have be^n veiy advadlageous to navigation 
and trade; and t 5 ie object of the lottery,was solely to 
enable* the* Comj)any to carry on th^ir trade.” — Parlia- 
imntary History^ * * 

The Privilege of Franking* Letters, —This was 
first proposed when a Post^offiqe Bill was before Parliament 
in j66o. The “Parliamentary History” says jg—“Sir Walter 
Earle delivered a ^ewoviso,'lot^h'e letters of all menfbers of 
Parliament to go free during* their sitting. Sir Heneage 
L’inch ^aid ' it was a poor, mendicant provjso, and below 
the honour o# the House.* Mr. Prynn spoke also against the 
proviso; Mr.*Bu»ckley, Mr. Boscawen, Sir George Downing, 
and Serjeant Charlton, for it—the* latter saying the counsels* 
letters were free. The (juestion being called for, die Speaker, 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone, was unwjj^i^ to put it, saying he 
was ashamed of it; nevertheless the proviso was earned, 
and made part of the bill, which w^as ordered to be en¬ 
grossed. The LorSs subsequently disagreed to tligs proviso, 
anft it was ultiinately thrown out At a subsequent period, 
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however, both Hoifses did not feel it to be below their 
honour to' secure ©fy themselves* this exemjjtion from 
postsi^e.” • • ^ 

,To Coi^RT fi'i Top-boots. —^"{Vheii the resolutibn for an 
*acldress to th^ ^ing to make peace with America, in 1782, 
was carried by^he Opposition, by a«yery^mall majority, it 
was decided that the address be^taken up to the Throne by 
the*wl^ole; House. Iti order to mark their sense of Lhc 
treatment they had biben receiving from the Court, the 
county mefhbers went up to the Throne, according to their 
•privilege, in leather breeches and top-boots, instead of 
‘ court dress—^a privilege, of course, very seldom exercised. 
The Court was not behindhand with them; for, as a marked 
and well-understood insult to the Opposition, General Arnold 
(just returned from America) was placed conspicuously on 
^he King's right hand, where he*^iwas viable to the whole 
body of the members!— Proftssor PjymAs Recollections.^' 
Correct ♦Costume. —^^he mover add seconder of the 
address in answer to^the filing’s speech always appeared in 
court dress, but the rest stood in a semicircle before the 
Throne, in^their ordinary morning dress. On the presenta¬ 
tion 6f the address in i835,rOne‘honourable member chose 
to appear in rourt dress, and seeing himself, when we were 
assemBled previously, differ^tiJT habited from the others, 
inquired if he were correct "; to which the Speaker (Aber- 
comby) answer,ed, “ Singularly correct, sir.”— Ibid. ‘ t 

“Tottenham in his Boots.” —A ver>* trifling cir¬ 
cumstance marks the exactness and gravity dt dress at that 
time (1730) insisted on in the Irish House of Commons. 
Colonel Tottenham was called “ Tottenham in his Boots 
because, having just' come to town, and hearing of the 
important business then under discussion, he hurried down 
fo the Hous^ without giving himself time to take his boots 
off. ThoDmembers#stared; and the^ ofder ones, as I have 
been well assured, muttered sadlj; and loudly at this crying 
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innovation, as they termed it.~ira?dy*s “ Mhnoirs of the 
£arl of Charlemont”* * * * # 

Penurwu» Peers. —In the Parliament |i^hich* assem¬ 
bled af Drogheda, Dec., i, 1494, the l!brds sj^ilituai and* 
temporal were enjoined to apj>ear in eveiy Parliament ^n 
their robes, as Ae I^prds of England. T^ie reason assigned 
fgr this nvas “ that during the space of twenty yea^ the 
English lords of Ireland had, through penuriousaess, done 
away the said robes, to their own ‘great dishonour, and the 
rebuke of all the whole land.”— O' FlanagaiCLives of the 
Irish Chancellors! ^ 

Political Duelling Clubs. —A singular story is told 
by Sir Jonah Barrington, of the duelling clubs proposed ra- 
spectively by the Unionists and their opponewts, during the 
debates in the Irish Parliament ijj. 1799, on the question of 
the Union with England! It is t 4 us related in the Life of 
Lord Plunket” :—Sir-f Jonah<ldcscribes a dinner given by 
Lord Castlereagh^ at his housjj in Merrion Street, at which 
were entertained above eighty of his 1. most staunch friends, 
consisting of ‘Uried men,” and meji of “ fighting families,” 
who might feel an individual pride in resenting every per¬ 
sonality of the Opposition, and in Mdentif>tng their own 
honour with thal of the Government. When the wine had 
been sufficiently cnrculated, th^ great question of the evening 
was skilfully introduced by Sir John Blaquiere (since Lord 
Blaqui^re), who of all men was best calculated to promote 
a gentlemaniy, convivial, fighting conspiracy. Having sent 
round many*loy&l, mingled with joyous and exhilarating 
toasts, he stated that he understood th^ Opposition were 
disposed to personal unkindness, or even incivilities^ towards 
his Majesty’s best friends—^the Unionists of Ireland. He 
was determined that no man should advance upon hirn, by 
degrading the part;jr he had adopted and the ireasure he wa& 
pledged to support , A full bumper proved hii?sir\cerity; 
th^ subject was discussed with great glee, and some of 
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the company began ‘to feel zeal for “ active service.” It 
was also proposed, before they broke up, that there should 
be a dinner for twenty'or thirty every day in one of the 
comnuittee chambers, where they could be always at hand 
to make up a House, or for^any emergency which should call 
for an unexpected rein&rceinent during an^ part of the dis¬ 
cussion. The novel idea of such a detachment of legis¬ 
lators was«considered Vhimsical and humorous, and, »of 
course, was not rejected. * * After much wit, and 
■ many flashes of convivial bravery, tlie meeting separated 
Mer midnight,* fully resolved to eat, drink, speak, and fight 
for Lord Castlereagh. They so far kept their words that the 
supporters of Union indisputably showed more personal 
spirit than tiicir opponents during the session. Sir Jonah 
professes to have had IhjjS story on the morning after the 
dihner, from one of tbt: compa^iy, and, he goes on to 
describe the opposition meel(»ng which was held at Charle- 
mont House on the follo\yjng day. He assures us that 
when the plan reported to have been resolved^ on by the 
Castle party was explained, it was hotlyi contended by 
some that the partisans of Government should be taken at 
their words, aJfid that the jiioasurb of the legislative Union 
should be submitted to the ordeal of battle, and discussed, 
not in speeches in the Par'liilinent Ho&s«^, but with pistols 
in the “fifteen acres”—a name given'to a portion of the 
Phoenix Park, near Dublin, a favourite resort of due]lists. 

A Challenge in the Peers. —In November, 1780, 
an affair of honour was brought before the*'Hduse of Lords 
by the Chancellor, Thurlow, as a breach of privilege. The 
Earl of .Pomfret, erroneously supposing that a gamekeeper 
whom he had discharged had been countenanced by the 
Duk^e of Grafton, wrote some very intemperate letters to his 
grace, and iijjsisted on fighting him, either with sword or 
pistol., Tiiurlow, on the rumour of wbat had happened, 
moved that they should attend in their placed in the House; 
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and both parties being heard,*it was resolved that the 
behaviour of the Duk(? of Grafton hjid*been |iighly laudable 
and meritoijousi; and Lord Pomfr^t, bein^mac^ to kneel at 
the bai' was informed th^t he had been guilty of “ a^higji 
contempt of the House.”— CampbelT^ '■^Livesif 

Duel beween Ijdrd George Germawj and Go^eiwor 
JcjHNSTOWE-—On December 14th,*17 70;'Lord George Jper-/ 
main moved, in the House of Commons, “ Thai thei6peaker 
do write to such eldest sons and fieirs apparent of peers, 
King’s Serjeants, and masters in Chancery, as are members ' 
of this House, and to the Attorney and SoTicitor-General, 
and to request them to attend in their places every day, at 
two of the clock, and to assist in copying bills to the Lords.”* 
The honour of * the nation, he said, was concfihied in this. 
Governor Johnstone wondered th^it the noble lord should 
interest himself so deeply in the hftioyr of the nation, wheif 
he had been hitherto s <3 f egardless of his own. These words 
occasioned a duel, 1:he particulai^/)f which ai*ft given in the 
‘‘Parliamentary History.” On the i^th, while Governor 
Johnstone was attending a committee^ he received a message 
from Lord George, when it was arranged that Miey should 
meet in the Ring, in Hyde Pas:k,«an *hour afferwards—the 
weapons to be pistols, as the Governor was suffering jrom a 
wound in his arn\ • The anta^nists having prepared their 
pistols. Lord Geor^ called on the governor to fire, which 
the govaerhor refused, saying that as his lordship brought 
him there, he^ust fire first Shots were then exchanged, 
neither of which took effect. Lord George tlien fired his 
second pistol, and as he was taking down his arm, the 
governor’s second ball ^jit his lordshij;?’s pistol, broke jsome 
part of it, and one of the 'splint>et% grazed his lordship’s 
hand. The seconds immediately inteq^osed, and the a^air 
was ended. • * 

Swearing the P^^ce against a Member. —rhere is 
a hiAnorous^story told of a member of the Irish Parliament, 
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who regularly commenced the session by swearing the peace 
against GeneiSd A—The friendly magistrate before 
whom this > vas vsually done having died/a s^ranj^er suc- 
ceedfed, who, after the ceremony had been gone through as 
usual, thought 4 t only equabjuslice to bind over the civilian 
also' Sir, I have no bail here,” observed the latter. “ Oh ! 
^ doi^’t lock him up,” sai^* the geiferal; “ I’lbbe hil bail that 
hell neVer' break the peace to myself or any other of His 
Majesty’s subjects .”—Curran and his Contemporaries. 

^ Exclusion of Scotch Judges from the Common.?. 
—I knew Mr. Erskine, my I.ord Marr’s brother; he was 
one of the judges in Scotland. However, he was by no 
* means satisfied with tb’s office, and determined to gel a 
scat in the Iflouse of Commons, though to effect this he 
vyas previously obliged to resigi^ his judgeship. For the 
Duke of Argyle, as soon as he wd^ informed that my Lord 
Grange (Erskine’s official tifie) had* taken his measures so 
well as to be^sure of beirg' elected into Parliament, brought 
a bill into the Hofise of lords, which easily passed both 
Houses, to disqualify "any judge of Scotknd to sit in the 
House of Commons.— Dr. Kin^s Anecdotes'' 

The House of Comj^ons Denounced by one of 
ITS Members. —When Alderman Oliver was sent to the 
Tower by the House of Commons'Iff T771, some of the 
members strongly disapproved of the'course taken by the 
majority. Horace Walpole writes : “ Sir George Savile left 
the House, protesting against their proceedings, and was 
followed by some of his friends. Colonel Barrd went 
farther—said in his place that the conduct of the House 
was ihfamouSj that no honest mar. could sit amongst them, 
and walked away—and the House w:as forced to swallow 
so ungrateful a bolus ” 

The I^sh to Dinner.—As it has been with many 
a modem Mr, Speaker between the hoyrs of seven and 
eigjht in the evening, so fped it with Mr. Speaker Lenthal, 
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between twelve and one mid-d^. One day the rush of 
members out of the Iwuse at that h^ur, dilr^g a debate on 
supply, had^be«n such that he was fain flatly to tell them 
“ they ^ere unworthy to ^it in this great fnd wise'asswnbly • 
in a parliament that would so rijn forth for tjjeir dinners.”— 
Forster^s “ Graifd R^onsirancey * , 

^ The •“ Dinner-bell ”.OF the> Hou^, —I am indebted^ 
t# a friend (says Professor PrymejT for the foU<wi^ : 
anecdote is told of David Hartley, the dinner-bell of the 
House, getting up to speak. Sir Robert ^\^lpole took • 


the opportunity of taking his ride, and went ^lome, changed 
his dress for riding costume, rode to Hampstead, returned, 
put on full dress and came down to the House, when h«4 
found D. Hartley still on his fegs, not hiwing finished 
his speech .”—Prymds Recoliectionsy 

Consequences of Naming m Member. —A story uSfed 
to be told of Mr. Speaker Ciislow, which those who ridi¬ 
culed his strict observance of fjrms were fond of repeating : 
that lie often, upon a member^s not attending to him, 
but persisting *in any disorder, threatened to name him : 
“ Sir, sir, I must name you.” On being asked .what would 
be the consequence*of [Hitting Jhat’threat into execution, 
and naming a mljmber, he answered, “ The Iiord in heaven 
knows ! ”— FrecedeMs, dr'r.” * 

Sunday Observance Bills. — February 15th, 1621, 
a mergbfer, Mr. Shepard, is discharged frorap* the House, for 
his speech ®n the Bill for Keeping the Sabbath, otherwise 
called Sunday. •“The House doth remove him from the 
service of this House, as unworthy to be a member thereof.” 
Objections are taken tp the term “ Sabbath,” Dies, Sabbati 
being Saturday, and Sunday being used in all statutes. 
Sir George Moore’said, “ In every Parliament I have sSrved 
have been bills for^observing the Sabbath.”— ^arrfs **FaP- 
liaments of En^latid'^ 

• Fighting and Fasting.—O n the 30th January, 1628, 
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both Houses joining in petitioning the King (Charles I.) 
for a fast, to se^k'k recbiffciliation at tlie hands of Almighty 
God, fbr a hcppy ^uccess in the affairs of the Church and 
l^ate* and for diverting the miseries of the Reformed 
Church abroad! The King answered tha^ the deplorable 
t.ur/Ski6n of the^ •Reformed Churches* abroad is too true; 
\m(^e ought to give th^ all possible help. Buf fightiog 
Ivould diD them more good than fasting. This custqAi 
of fasting ^very session was but lately begun, and he 
‘ was not satisfied with the nepessity of it at this time; 
yet he willingfy granted them their request, but it should 
not hereafter be brought into precedent, except upon great 
occasions .—RushwortUsHistorical Collections^ 

The Act^for Licensing Plays. —In the course of the 
session 1737, Giffard (th« managpr of Goodman’s Fields 
theatre) brought to Sir :R.obert W&lpole a*farce called the 
“ Golden Rump,” which had ^)een prbpoijed for exhibition ,* 
“but it is uncertain,” saysi(?oxe in his “Life of Walpole,” 
from whose narrative the following particulars ^e taken, 
“ whether the intentions of the manager were to request his 
advice on ttiis occasion, or to extort |.a sum of money to 
prevent its representation.’^ The minister, Ijowever, paid th|^ 
profits Tfhich Aight have accrued fi'om the performance, and 
detained the copy. He then made ex^acts of the most 
exceptionable passages, abounding in profaneness, sedition, 
and blasphemy* which he read in the House. Leafe was 
accordingly given to bring in a licensing bilf which was 
introduced on the 20th May, read the 24{h, a second time 
on the 25th, and finally passed on the ist of June. With 
equal dispatch the n^^asure passed through its various 
stages in the Uppjer Hduse, and received the royal assent 
on the 2ist. 

‘ A Bed-riBden Law. —Old Sir Benjamin Rudyard in the 
Long Parliament saief, “he should likeito seejthat good, old, 
decrepit law, Magna Chartajjrhich hath been kept so long 
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bed-rid, as it were, walk abroad 'again* with new vigour and 
lustre.”— Forster's €iml Wars." • • * p 

CREAxy^G •AN Historian.— *Lord Hyde^ was .created 
Earl < 5 f Clarendon, and,Lord Trevor ■^^count Hampden.* 
These peers had been connected \rith George Grenville, and 
were supposed* to iwe their promotioi^ to Lordh 
l^e patrbn of that connection. Lord Hyde was so dull ^ 
i!jan that Lord John^ Cavendish *said, with a*sn|!er, *^Tj|s 
ministers have made a rebellion (the outbreak in the 
American Colonies), and now they have made a Lord* 
Clarendon to write the history of it.”— Walpoles Journals ” 
(1776). 

An Artist on a Canvass. —Dr. Doran, in a note u> 
his edition of Walpole’s “ Journals,” relatem the following 
mot of George Selwyn’s: A report was circulated to the 
effect that Sir Joshua Bteynolds \ias to stand for Plympfon, 
on the next occasion •of a]% election. The maccaronies, 
club-men, and “ gentlemen ” generally, laughed at tlie idea 
of an artist, or of a literary man, presuming or having a 
chance to get* into the House of .Commons. He is not 
to be laughed at, however,” said Selwyn; “ he may very well 
succeed in being elected,* for Isir.Jo^ua is fhe ablest man 
I know on a canvas.” ^ • 

The HoNopf. t)F a SeaJ. —In reference to liis friend 
Mr. Thrale’s seekiftg a seat in Parliament, Dr. Johnson said: 

“ It woiild be with great discontent that I should see Mr. 
Thrale decline the representation of the borough. To sit 
in Parliament f<Jr Southwark is the liighest honour that his 
station permits him to attain; and his ambition to attain it 
is rational and laudable. I will not ^say that for honest 
man to struggle for a vote in thejiegislature, at a time when 
honest votes are so much wanted, is absolutely a *duty; 
but it is surely ap act of virtue. The expanse, if it w6:e 
more, I should wi^ him to despise.* Money*ls lyade for 
sdch purposes as this.”— Mrs. Piozzls **Anecdotes." • 
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Southey Vacatii^g Hfs Seat.—A singular method 
of vacating a s<i;af waa that of Mr. Southey in 1826, wh<? 
had been elected for Do#nton, during his absejice on the 
^Continent/ His re'ium was not questioned, but he addressed 
a Setter to the Speaker, m vdiich he stated he had not the 
(* of estate req^uired by law. < The House waited 

\mtil after the expiration of the Jime limited for presenting 
e^^ction petitions, and then issued ^a new writ for the 
borough.— Mays Law,^ 6 Fc.^ of Parliament. 

' Members and the Mob.— Mr. Bramston, the son of 
the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, relates what he 
saw on the 27th December, 1641, as members were entering 
the House. I was witness to a lane,” be says, “ made in 
both the Palace Yards, and no man could pass but whom 
the rabble gave leave to, jcrying A good lord! or A good 
tmah I Let him pass / I iJid see the Bishpp of Lincoln's 
gown tome as he jjassea from <the stAii-head into the entry 
that leads to the Lords’ hous^”— Forstef/^^Arrest?^ 

A Mob in the Ivish House of Parliament. — Mr. 

0 - 

O’Flanagan describes tlv^ popular ferment that broke out 
in Dublin, December 3, 1759, when the rumour got abroad 
of a contemplated unioti befwiften Great Britain and Ireland, 
Having beset *he passages of the Houses* of Parliament, 
“ the mob proceeded to all ^the lengths^ |hat vulgar and 
depraved tastes could suggest. To show* their contempt for 
the House, they‘^brought a feeble old woman and seated her 
on the throne, where, like King Artaxemanes in *' Bombastes 
Furioso,’ they placed a |)ipe in her mouth, undf insisted on 
her smoking. They made a sudden irruption into the 
House qf Commons, ^and were about to make a bonfire 
of the Journals, when, byvway of diversion, they proposed 
tp hafig Rigby, who on November 21 previously had been 
mkde Master ef the Rolls. Rigby most Jikely got a hint 
of thesq la^ftless prodeedings, and he prudently went into 
I, the coimtry, so that when they went to his house with the 

. V • 
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determination of executing him *011 £? gallows which they 
p^pared for his use, I*e was not to l^erfouiidf ’—Lives of the 
Irish Ckancdlons. • ^ • 

HistiiNG A Minister.;— I'he division <Jq the firSt reading 
of Conway’s motion for the rejjeal of the S^amp Act toot: 
place February 22, ii^66, ^hen it was caijied by a 
01^275 aigainst 167. Coni^^y, as he left the House, ^as V 
gneeted by three loud cheers. OA the other haiyl, hiss(^'| 
anci revilings assailed *Grenville. Horace Walgole, in his 
“ Memoirs,” says ; ‘‘ "J'he crowd pressed on Grenville with « 
scorn and hisses. He, swelling with rage "and mortifica¬ 
tion, seized the nearest man to him by the collar. Provi¬ 
dentially, the fellow had more humour than spleen. ‘ Well;, 
if I may not hiss,’ said he, ‘at least I may laugh’•-and laughed 
in Grenville’s face. 'I'he jest cai^lit—had the fellow been 
surly and resisted, a tragildy had ]ll:obably ensued.” * • 
A First and Jj^t Speech.-— Lord North’s son, 
Frederick, afterwiftrds I.ord CJjiiilford, said,* “I once at¬ 
tempted to speak in Parliament, and»it was not unnatural 
when I rose that my family name j^hould at once fix every 
eye upon me. I brought out two or three sentences, w’hen 
a mist seemed to rise bhfor» my ^cs; I* then lost my 
recollection, and*could sec nothing but the -"Cpeaker’s wig, 
which swelled, a^fl Swelled, ajd swelled till it covered the 
whole House. I flien sank back on my scat, and never 
attempited another speech, but quickly accepted the Chiltem 
Hundreds, aftsiired that Parliament was not my vocation.”— 
Harford's “ P.ecoti€Ctions of Wilberforce.^^ 

Once and Always. —Colortel Birch, who sat in the 
House of Commons, ,1675, ^ foarse but re;idy wit, 

with which he retorted without diatfinction on all assailants. 
Sir Edward Seymour, or Mr. Coventry, in the course*of a 
debate, reflected upon his former occupation* of a carrieP. 
Birch replied, with justifiable contempf, “ It is ^ry ^rue, as 
th 5 t gentleman says, I once was a carrier; and let me tell 
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that gentleii^an it is Very ‘fortunate for him that he never 
was a carrier; \sfor if •h« had, he would have been a carrier 
siill”-^Burf\ffs Historyy *■ , 

• A*-'Dunce.— j!ord William Paulet, tlyjugh often chair¬ 
man of committees of tjie House of Comnjons, was a great 

Und could scarce read. * Beiii^ to read a bill for 
^nattjralising Jelnima, Dtichesj^ of Kent, he called h?r 
Jtfremiah, Duchess of Kent— Walpofiana. 

The Oats and the Geese. —Henry, youngest son of 

• the second Viscount Falkland, was so thoughtlessly extrava¬ 
gant, that he Actually sold his father’s unequalled library 
for a horse and a mare. He was not, however, without 
parts, as the following ai\ecdote will show. Being brought 
early into th^^House of Commons, as member for Oxford- 
■shire, and a grave senator#objecting to his youth, and to his 
jfo't looking as if he Ijad^ sowed hitt wild oats, lie replied, 

Then I am come to the p^bperest* place, where are so 
many geese to^pick them ijpr ”—Life of l^iscount FaDzland. 

An Appropriate* Illustration. —Lofd Commissioner 
Maynard, in the Parliament of 1689, was pafticularly severe 
against the sidministration of tLe navy^ “ T hear,” said he, 
“ there are yodhg men‘put<o Command shi^s that never were 
at sea before,because they, are well affected to the present 
settlement. The question us^d to be, ‘Is he a godly man?’ 
and he was employed. I ask them, tan a godly man, 
because he is ^odly, make a watch or a pair of boots ? ”— 
Parliamentary History. ^ 

Taking a Joke Leisurely.— Mr. Cla)^on, the husband 
of the Queen's (Caroline, ^dfe of George II.) favourite, got 
into Parliament and n^ade himself uyeful to the ministry, for 
which he received ^mple'recompense. He became one of 
the Lords of the Treasury, and, though remarkable for 
ifothing but dulness, was eventually crea/ed an Irish baron, 
with tl^e ti^ of Suntfon. Bubb Doddington^ who managed 
on veiy small resources to acquire a reputation .for smart- 
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ness, was once reproved by a brdther commissioner of the 
Tj?easury for not doin^ justice to Lorti Sundton's quickness 
of perceptiqp, aB he had laughed At somethin^Doddington 
had jusi uttered. ^ “ No,.no,” exclaimed Ijodcfingtoii?"^ my 
Lord Sundon is only now appyreciating a j^t I made last 
Treasury day.”— Wamburfo^s Memoirs o^Walpok.^^ * > 

• Use •of EccLESiASXiQi^L Dignities.— Sir Ed-v^d ' 
During, member for Kent, who spoke in the debase on th^^^'^ 
Grand Remonstrance, taking up tfie closing averments in 
the Declaration, as to the desire of its promoters for the * 
advancement of learning by a more general‘and equal di^ 
tribution of its rewards, he avowed his opinion tlrnt this 
object would be defeated if the great prizes in the Church, 
were abolished. “ Great rewards,*’ he said, “ beget great 
endeavours; and certainly, sir, ^hen the great basin and 
ewer are taken out of «tfie lotter>^ you shall have few ai*d» 
venturers for small i)iafe anal spoons only. If any man 
could ^ut the mood out all into jjtjle stars, although we might 
still have the same moon, or as much in small pieces, yet 
we should wanUboth light and influence.” Sydney Smith’s 
famous argument in defence of the “ prizes in the Church ” 
was exactly and almost literally reproduced frSm this speech 
of Sir Edward Dering.— Forster's^ Grand R^onsirgneeP 
“Dragons’ TJ^e^'h.” —Oqjthe 24th of November, 1779, 
Mr. Grattan proposed the following short and decisive 
resolution in the Irish Parliament:—“ Thaf at this time it 
would be idtexpedient to grant new taxes.” This was 
carried against tl!e Government by a majority of 123. On 
the ensuing day it was moved that the appropriated duties 
should be granted for, six months qnly. This also was 
carried against the Government by a majority of thirty- 
eight. It was on this debate that Mr. Burgh, then ifeie 
Serjeant, made hi^ brilliant speech, which produced sucH 
electric effects jn the .House and galleries, but \Wiich,in the 
Viceroy’s Jetter is termed “ great violence.” They rose in 

_ • A ft 
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a mass and cheered him rejieatedly as he concluded—“ Talk 
not to me of |>eace;«Iceland is not ‘In a state of peace j»it 
is smothered war. England has sown her laws yke dragons’ 
teeth,* and they h^e sprung up in^ armed men.”— Grattan's 
Hife and Timest, , 

Measures, ^ot tSen.”— /A.ddro >sing the House of 
Cojnmons, November 2* i83pf.Mr. Brougham said: VI 
\\eg here^ ta state that, ds a general piinciple, my intention 
is to support measures -v^iich meet with my approbation, and 
* to oppose those of contrary tendency, let the one or the 
<^ther come frftm whom they may. ^ It is neces¬ 

sary, however, that I should qualify the doctrine of its 
being not men, but measures, that I am determined to 
support. * c# ^ In a monarchy it is the duty of Pai- 
liainent to look at the ^men as well as the measures ; 
because a set of men iiEight mak<fi a treaty which would 
render war inevitable at s^me afetant day, unless the 

honour and safety of th^ '"ountry were sacrificed. I say, 

therefore, as long as* a set of men can act sc*^Tetly, that 
we are imperatively called upon to look at them and their 
character, as well as at the measures tlicy propound.”— 
Hansard. ^ * 

“ Looming’ in the Future.” — Mr. Disraeli, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, issued un address to his 
constituents, the electors of Buckingnamshire, in June, 

1852, in which* he announced the approaching dissolution 
of Parliament. Refcning to a revision of our taxation,' he 
said : “ The times are favourable to such an undertaking; 
juster notions of taxation^are more prevalent than hereto¬ 
fore ; pgwerful agencies are stirring, which have introduced 
new phenomena into finance, and altered the complexion 
of the fiscal world ; and the possibility of greatly relieving 
fhe burdens •of the community, both by adjustment and 
reduction,^eems to loom in the future ” 

“Educating his Party.” —Mr. Disraeli, while Chan- 

^ c 
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cellor qf the Exchequer, was entert^ned at a banquet by 
the Conservatives of Edinburgh, Oqtqber •2^th*, 1867, when 
he went into an elaborate review ©f the subject of Jleform, 
and dSfenefed the bill y^hich had beeif passed,•under his • 
management, by the Government of Lord t)|;rby. Speaking 
of the interval* betireenS86o an^ the period \^^en the>. 
Conservative measure intrcduced,- he said (Times* 
i^ort):—During that period of seven yeajs, with the 
advice, I may say under the instiTictions of my colleagues, 

T expressed the principles upon which any mealure of par-* 
liamentary reform ought to be established. Now, mark 
this, because these are things which you may not ha^e 
heard in any speech which has been made in the city of 
Edinburgh. I had to prepare the* mind of tj^e country, and 
to educate—if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase—to 
educate our party, l/'is a largpe party, and requires* ijts 
attention to be called* to que|tions 6f this kind with some 
pressure. 1 had* to prepare J:he mind of J^arliament and 
of the country on this question of /eform. This was not 
only with th^ concurrence *of Lprd Derby, but of my 
colleagues.” , 

A “ Gigantic fNNotATi®N^’—fn the (iebate that took 
place July 5th,*1860, on the action of the IJouse of Lords 
in rejecting th^bUl for tlu^tolition of the Pap^r Duties 
which had been s8nt up from the Lower House, Mr. Glad- 
stonei (Chancellor of the Exchequer) said :—“ It appears 
to me to bdf the determination of one moiety of this ^qpirrr-- 
that there sh^l be no debate upon the constitutional 
principles which are involved in this question ; and I must 
say that, considering Jthat gentlemen opposite are^upon this 
occasion the partisans of a gig^tic innovation—the most 
gigantic and the* most dangerous that*has been attempted 
in our times—I jnay compliment them upop the prudence 
that they show in rgsolving to be its »ilent partisans. Now, 
41 r, I shpuld like to know with what language anJ in what ^ 
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tones those gentleman who assume the name of Con¬ 
servative pblitjpilans. wpuld argue i? support of a greg,t 
encroachment by one hsDuse of the legislature upon the 
. other^’— Hansard.- 

" A “Fortuitous Concourse of Atoms?' —In announcing 
r ihe dissolution of Parliament c^Jiisequ^nt hpon the division 
^ on the question of the Chine^.^ War (March 5tk, i85'5'.), 
Lord Palmerston, referring to‘ the combination of parties 
which had produced the majority adverse to his Govern¬ 
ment, said^—“Combination implies a certain degree of 
shnilarity and 4 dentity of feeling. Now the right honour¬ 
able gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) in what he stated 
^o the House spoke with a calmness, a temper, and a 
statesman-lik^ view of a great occasion, which did honour 
to himself and to the party of which he is the leader, 
'Phe right honourable gestleman the member for the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gla^fitone),* however, was carried 
away by an .impetuosity apd imtation of mind which 
certainly did not betoken any previous concert, with the 
right honourable gentleman the member lor Buckingliam- 
shire, and vithich will, I think, be considered by him an 
unfortunate omen for *thaf co-operation which is to follow 
the assumed lombination between them. I said nothing 
to-night *with regard to combination or c<ynspiracy, or any¬ 
thing, I believe, which could give offence to anyone; I did 
state that which is a fact. You may call it combiq^tion; 

may call it the accidental and fortuitous concourse of 
atoms ; you may call it the accidental mcering of different 
gentlemen in one lobby; hut I say that when gentlemen 
are in the habit of finding themselves in the same lobby, 
it is not unnatural to supjjosc that they may, under certain 
circumstances, be ready to unite themselves together for 
fot-ming an administration, and become responsible for the 
opinions whwth they stverally entertain.''— Hansard. 

Reading Speeches in the House.—' i'he followihg 
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*entiy occurs in the “Diary qf Lcilfd Colchester” (Mr. 
Speaker Abbott):—“^May 14, 1806.^ Mr. Jeffery having 
read a long written speech withouyntemiption, I mentioned 
it to Mr. Fox, towards the end of it,^and *%ls9 Mr. 
Canning, that I ^should* take notice of “this impropriety, 
which they seveaally agrec?^^ to be highly prcJper to do ; and 
accordingly, before putting the ,questi< 5 fi, I called the" 
aljention of the House to it, and stj^ted this to be a pracAce 
cohtraiy to the received* and established usage of*debate, and 
necessary to be remarked upon, lest it should grow into a 
precedent. To which interposition the Ho\jse entirely as¬ 
sented. At the close of the debate, Mr. Jeffery again reading 
written arguments in reply, Ijwas called upon to interfere; 
and it seemed to be agreed that tins was not J^o be done at* 
all, except so far as resorting to notes or figures. I had in 
my mind the reprobation of thiif^very practice of reading 
written arguments, a§^ mentioned in vol. ii. of Grey’s 
‘Debates.’” ^ 

A ’Voluble Member. —Of a member of Parliament 
who, after having harangued k)T some hours in the House 
of Commons, came into a company Mierc Dr. Johnson was, 
and endeavoured to ialk Ijim down, tjic doc^r said, This 
man has a pulse in his tongue.”— -Sir John Hcmfkim. 

“ Great Wi^)c^i ” in ^^a^rliament. — Old Chomas 
Fuller, writing th^ character df the “true gentleman,” says: 
“If chojien a member of Parliament, he is lyilling to do his 
country service. If he be no rhetorician, to raise affections, 
(yea, Mercurj* w^^s a greater speaker than Jupiter liimselfT^^ 
he counts it great wisdom to be the good manager of ‘ Yea* 
and ‘Nay.’ ” 

A Foreign CRiTit in the H( 5 use. —Mr. Moritz, a 
Prussian divine who visited England in 1782, wrote a series 
of letters descriptive of his travels. In the metropolis hg 
made his way to thfc House of Commoi|s, “ whe^g,” says he, 

“ It now, for the firsf time^ saw the whole of the British 
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nation assembled its uepresentatives, in a rather mean¬ 
looking build^g, th^t not a little resf.mbles a chapel. The 
Speaker, an elderly man^ dressed in an enprmous wig, with 
, two J<;notteb cur?s behind, and a black cloalf, with a hat 
on his head, sdt opposite to me on aTofty chair. The 
members have nothing^ parKciiljfl in ^Jieir * dress ; they even 
come into the liouse in thei^ great-coats, and vdth boots 
add spurs, ^ It is not at all ’uncommon to see a memjper 
lying stretched out on one of the benches while others' are 
debating ;* some crack nuts, others eat oranges, or whatever 
else is in season. * ^ Two short-hand writers sat 

*not far from me, who endeavoured to take down the words 
of the speakers j and thus all that is very remarkable may 
generally be^v^ad in prifit next day. The short-hand writers 
are supposed to be employed and paid by the editors of 
jjthe different newspapeijf, and are^ constant attendants on 
the Parliament; and'so the^y P^y door-keeper’a fee for 
the session, I have seen some of the members bring their 
sons, while quite litjilc boys, and carry them to their seats 
along with them.” ' 

pARLIA^tfENTARV jpRFCEDENT.- ThANKS OF PaRUA- 

MENT. TO ScfiHOMBEttCI ANIJ WitLLII^iGTON. —The HoUSC of 
Commons J^d, with general approbation, compensated 
Schonfoerg's losses and retv’jffded his nervices by a grant of 
a hundred thousand pounds.' Before hi set out for Ireland, 
he requested permission to express his gratitude ^for this 
^^jiagnificent present. A chair was set for Ivm within the 
bar. He took his seat there with the enafce at his right 
hand, rose, and in a few graceful words returned his thanks, 
and took his leave. The Speaker replied that the Com¬ 
mons could never forget the obligation under which they 
already lay to his*grace, that they saw him with pleasure at 
fithe head of^n English army, that they felt entire confidence 
in his zeaJ« and atglity, and that, at whatever distance he 
might be, he would always be in a peculiar manne»/ an 
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object of their care. The precedent on this interesting 
occasion was followed ^th the utmost^ minu^eiiess, a hun¬ 
dred and twent3;-five years later, op an occasion more in¬ 
teresting still! Exactly on the same spot <yi whfbh,,in^uly, 
1689, Sch*mberg liad acSnowledged the liberality of the* 
nation, a chair w*s sej, in July, for a sfill mor^ illus¬ 
trious waaior, who came to return,thanks-for a still fnore 
sp^ndid mark of public gratitude.* Few things illustrate 
mote strikingly the fleculiar chamcter of the English 
government and people than the circumstance that the 
House of Commons, a popular assembly, shopld, evjen in a, 
moment of joyous enthusiasm, have adhered to tincient* 
forms with the punctilious accuracy of a College of Heralds; 
that the sitting and rising, the covering and the uncovering, * 
should have been regulated by exactly the same etiquette in 
the nineteenth century as 4 n the seventeenth j and that thg 
same niace which had* been held at the right hand of* 
Schomberg should *have been^held in the same position 
at the’right hand of -^Macaulays History of 

England'^ • • * 

Thanks of the' House to IjEneral Fairfax.— 
Speaker Lenthal, in •the course of lys speech* giving the 
thanks of the H#use to General Fairfax in 1646, made use 
of the following hig^-flown phijises:—“ Heretolfore, •rhen I 
read the historic g)f the acfij of famous princes and war¬ 
riors in this or other nations, it was not .without some 
• * ^ 
jealousy that^in them there was some mixture and glosses 

of oratory and %rt, the more to set off and give lustre 
their acts, as arguments of emulation for others to follow 
the footsteps of their virtues; but the actions of your excel- 
Jency will add lustre dnd belief to tlfem, being all Verified 
in you. And, indeed, here considering the swift marqjies, 
and the expedition of those grand and difficult attempts, 
which were prosedUted and effected b^ your S^ellency, 1 
miiy say the Almigffty came riding on the wings t)f the 
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wind; for these we|«; nothing else but the Magnalia Dei^ 
acted in and by you, his instrument .”—Parliamentary 
History. ^ ^ • 

An on his Beam-ends. —Vice^ Admiral Sir 

^lan, afterwards* Lord, Gardner, being at the time member 
for Plymouth,^ was to cecefve the thanks »of the House, in 
his pflace in Pafiiament^ for his share in the navg-l victory 
obtained over the Freijch, June isl, 1794. “On the clay 
appointed,before the commencementofbusiness” (saysDean 
Pellew in this “ Life of Lord Sidmouth ”), “ he entered the 
ppeakei^s private room in great agitation, and expressed his 
<appreh«isions that he should fail in properly acknowledging 
the honour which he was about to receive. ‘ I have often 
•been at the cannon's mcuth,’ he said, ‘but hang me if ever 
I felt as I do 'now! I have not slept these three nights, 
l^ook at my tongue.’ The Speaker rang for a bottle of 
Madeira, and Sir Alan took a gla|^. After a short time 
he took a second, and then liaid he felt^ somewhat better \ 
but when the moment of tirial arrived, and one of the bravest 
of a gallant professibn, whom no personrd danger could 
appal, rose to reply to the Speaker, he could scarcely articu¬ 
late. .He [v^s encouraged by er^thusiastic cheers from all 
parts of the riouse; but, after stammering cut with far more 
than the usuaf amount of truth that ‘he wa^ overjDOwered by 
the honour that had been conferred upon him,' and vainly 
attempting to add a few more words, he relinquished the 
idea as hopeless, and abruptly resumed his seat amidst a 
'^itStiewed burst of cheers.” 

o 

The “Garter" in the Commons. —Horace Walpole 
writes in 1772 “Lord I^orth is likely to have the Duke 
of Saxe*Gotha’s vacavit garter, the only one, except my . 
feth^’s, that has shone ii the House of Commons since 
Queen Elizabeth’s days.” North had the garter, which has 
since but rs^ly been bestowed on statesmen sitting in 
the Lower House. *A notable instanc^e was^that of Lof 4 
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Palmerston. It was offered to tl\p yoi^ger Pitt and to Sir 
Robert Peel, but declined by both. • 

' The Wensle^dale Life PEKR^cf:.—-In January, 1856, 
the Gov«rnm 0 nt of Lord Palmerston deteijiiinedf tc^ the 
experiment of creating life" peerages, and Sil* James Parke,# 
a Baron, of the tCourt of Exchequer, was ^created Lord 
Wensleydale, “for anJduring the t^^ of Kis natural life.” 
A Jong debate ensued on "the sulyect in the House tJf 
Loitts, and a Committee of Privileges was appointed!' by the 
House to inquire into the legality of life peera^s. I'he 
committee reported, in P^ebruarj^ that such a greatio^ could , 
not confer the right to sit and vote in Parliament; and in • 
consequence, a patent of peerage was made out in the 
following July in the usual form, with remainder to “the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten.” 

Cats and PARLiAMENTS.-^Chat^es I. said that “ Parliag 
ments are like cats; th^y grow curst with age .”—Hallanis 
^^Constitutional History • 

HoW Long will Fresh 1 ?arliamj:nt “Keep”?— 
In the course of a*debate whicl^arose on the Triennial Bill 
in 1693, a speaker amused the Hoftse with the follpwing 
argument in support ©f th^-*bill:—“ parliam^ts,” he ^aid, 

“ resembled the inanna which God*bestowed on the chosen 
people. They wejp gxcellent v^le they w'ere^m/i!,wbut if 
kept too long thejf l^fcame noftome, and foul worms were 
engendered by the corruption of that wlijph had been ' 
sweeter than Jioney.” Grave analogical misgivings as to 
the durability •of, new parliamentary materials have coni^ 
pressed themselves into the following query: How long will 
new “ Parliament ” keep without becoming offensive }’^Cor‘ 
respondent of Notes arid Queries I* * • 

A Figurative -and a Literal Dissolution. —L^rd 
Chief Justice North dined with the Duke of Lauderdale 
at Ham, says Rogef North in his “Life^of Guififgfd," when* 
“ btth these ccmnsell&s. were as blown deer, and woiddl 
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be glad to have the^Parliament dissolved; of which, to say 
the truth, the, whole ^ nation was weary. And at this time 
the frost was very sharps and the company at dinner com¬ 
plained ^of ‘told. < The duke turned round, and, ‘looking 
back towards tHe window, said, ‘ There will be a thaw 
soon.* None at the t^ble but fiis IgrdsMp guessed at his 
meaning. And so he intended it; for he knew that the 
parliament would in a ^ew days be dissolved, but his lord¬ 
ship did'^not, till he guessed so froift that sentence of'the 
duke’s; ^id it proved accordingly. And so the duke 
discovered and^-at the same time kept the grand secret, which 
«was a fine turn of a politician.” 

Office and the Grave. —On one occasion in the 
'Irish Parlianjent, Mr. Denis Daly attacked Hussey Burgh, 
and did it well. Burgh had voted against a motion con- 
^demning the Embargo, leaving on k former occasion opposed 
it. Burgh at that time held offic(f> and, alluding to him, 
Daly said, “The Treasury ISench resembles the grave; it 
levels all distinctions.”— Grattan's Life and Times. 

A Qualification for Office. —Lord Sidmouth used 
occasionally to amuse'* his friends with stories of a well- 
kno^vn humqrist, Mn Ferguson of '■‘Pitfour, who held a 
seat in the |Iouse when his lordship wasr Speaker. That 
gentleman used to insist thV the govep[iment ought always 
to select a tall man to filllhe officei-of Lord Advocate. 
“We Scotch members,” he said, “always vote wjth the 
Lord Advocate, and we require, therefore, to .see him in a 
3ivision. Now, I can see Mr. Pitt, ard 5 can see Mr. 
Addington; but I cannot see the Lord Advocate.”— Sid’- 
moutk's Life and Correspondence. 

An * Apple-stall^ Question in Parliament. —In July, 
185,r, Mr. Bernal Osborn^ put a question to Lord Seymour, 
the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, respecting 
the evictiojj of Ann^ Hicks from Hyde Park, to which, as 
appeats from “Hansard,” the noble lord replied in substance 
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as follows:—In 1843, Ann Hicks ha|J a little stall where 
sjie sold apples and gkager beer in the jPark ^subsequently, 
on application U> the Commission's, she obtained permis¬ 
sion to*erect a wooden s^nd in which tovlock^p^es: com¬ 
modities. Step by step, and in accordance with successive 
concessions madt to p'ertinacity 8f Mrs. flicks, tl^ stand 
o^wood became a stand of Jjrick—ihe staife of brick a small 
hut five feet in height—the roof of •the hut, under preteifte 
of repairing a leak, acquired further*elevation, ancf was sur¬ 
mounted by a chimney. A bit of garden ground seftns to have 
been the next object of Ann’s cupidity, and this she t^okupom 
herself to appropriate, enclosing it with hurdles. The hurdles 
were continually advancing and encroaching upon the Park, 
in proportion to the forbearance df the authgiities and the 
acquisitiveness of Mrs. Ann Hicks. Such a state of things 
could not, of course, be^ermittec^to continue. The Dukg 
of Wellington, as Ranger of the Park, the Crown solicitors, 
and the Commissioners had t<f bring into exej;cise their com¬ 
bined pov^ers, and a small sum oT money had to be paid by 
way of compensation before the intruder could be ejected- 
The woman, it appeared, made some pretence of holding a 
house in the Park bf the gift gf George II., J^ut this had no 
further foundati6n than her own delusion or invention. 

The Mysteiw cjf the HAf .—One of the Irish iliembers, 
a gentleman muck and deservedly respected, and a man of 
considerable wealth, was singularly negligent in Ifis dress'; 
wearing haWliments, and especially a hat, of very ancient 
date. This •geetlemah, as representative of a very im¬ 
portant locality, had occasion several times to call at the 
Irish Office, and had been always received with the peculiarly 
bland courtesy that marked the noble lord (Morpeth) then 
at the head of that office. SorSewhere about tlie xniddle 
of June or July, 1835, Mr, R. (the honourable member |n 
question) called, and, after a very brief delay, 4yas admitted 
f Lord Morjleth. After the usual courtesies and the usual 
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hanale observadon^on the weather, it is recorded that Lord 
Morpeth locked r^tjjer inquiringly* at his visitor. ‘*I f«m 
come, my lord, to thiwik your lordship,* *said the latter, 
answering the bok promptly; I am greatly oDliged to 
*your lordship !'*’ “ Oh-h-h ! Mr. R.,” said Lord Morpeth, 
not tjecollectin^ exactly what he ^was' thanked for, but 
supposing it must have beep some attention ^to one of 
Mr. R.'s recommendations, I am very happy that you 
are so satisfied. I shall be always happy to be of any 
service iii* my power.” “ I am much obliged to your lord- 

• ship; k was 4’’ery kind of you ; I could not, and I did not, 

, * mistake your motive for a moment; and I beg to say, I 

shall alwa)^ be obliged to your lordship for such communi* 

* cations.” TJbe mystified secretary stared a little at some of 
the terms of this address; but seeing that his visitor, 

^however strangely he expressed hilnself, appeared thoroughly 
and warmly in earnfest, he made tthe best of it by again 
bowing, and,expressing again his deeire always to give 
similar satisfaction. “ I am quite sure of it, ray lord; and 
'I am, I beg again to say, grfcatly obliged to your lordship; 
and here, my lord, here is-—my hat.” “ Your hat, Mr. R.)” 

** Yes, my lopd, my hat j. J hope ydur lordship approves 
of it.” “ 0|?rh! Certainly—certainly, Mr. R., it is a very 
nice h^tt indeed— very —b\if —” “«I cm very glad your 
lordship likes it. I assure you I took' great pains to get 
'one which you would consider unobjectionable*, -and to 
, prove to you what a value I place upon your advice.” 

** My advice ! Mr. R.” (looking aghast, and half inclined to 
ring the bell)—“My advice!” “Yes, my lord, according 
to your own note here.” And to Lord Morpeth’s amaze¬ 
ment he was handed a note, addressed as from himself to 
Mr, ..R., representing in the kindest, most considerate, and 
indeed affecJ:ionate manner, that such was the writer’s ' 
solicitude fer the prqper estimation of the Irish M.P.’s, that 
he wa^ induced to step beyond the limits, hot only of <his 
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office, but of the privileges of.ordii^ry acquaintance, to 
jsuggest in private an^ strict confidence to^Mr. R. “that 
his hat was nol; exactly what a geqtlAnan of his position and 
wealth*ougflft to wear OConnelV^ RttoU^ii^ns,^^ 

WoMEi^ IN Parliament. — The ladles of birth ajjd 
quality sat in cdlincij witli the Saxoli Witas.^ In Wightred*s 
^eat council at Beconceld, a.d. ^94, th^'Abbesscs Sat and 
(Jeliberatcd, and five of them signed the decjrees of that 
council, along with flie King, bishops, and*n^3les. In 
Henry III, and Edward f.*s time four Abbesses* were sum¬ 
moned to Parliament, viz., of Shaftesbury, I 3 |grking,St. Ma^y 
of Winchester, and of Wilton. In the 35th of Edward IH.^ 
were summoned by writ to Parliament, to appear there by 
their proxies, Countess of Norfolk, Counters of Ormond, 
Countess of March, Countess of Pembroke, Countess of 
Oxford, and Countess of Athol. "^These ladies were cal]ed 
ad colloquium et trq^fatum by their proxies.”— Gurdo^s 
History of ParHainenil^ ^ ^ 

WoMgN AS Witnesses. —On the 12th of Febniaiy, 
1620, Mr. Lovell complains that one t)ayrell had threatened 
his person. •He is brought to the bar, and dejiies the 
words charged against hint. ^He is.ordere^ t*o attend next 
day with his witnesses, one of whom proved to be a woman.# 
Mr. Crewe and ^ir^dward C^pke gravely opposedAer being 
called in to be hmmined; Objecting, on the authority of St. 
Berng.rd, “ That a woman ought not to sp^k in the cong»e- 
gation.” 4 committee is therefore appointed to go out and 
examine hef at»the door.— HatsdVs ‘‘PrecedentSf * 

Women Petitioners. —On, the 4th of Febmary, 1641, 
a singular petition was presented to the Commons, from 
several gentlewomen and tradesman’s wives in’the City, 
On the last day of sitting thdfee femide zealots wgre ob¬ 
served to crowd much about the door of the Commons, 
and Sergeant-major Skippon, the commanded of the guard, 
iiad applied *to the* House to know what to do wkh them, 
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the women telling hj^n, Tljat where there was one now, there 
would be five hundred the next day: and that it was as 
good for them to die tiiei^e as at home. Ti^ House advised 
him tp speafftc thejp fair and send them home' again. But 
diis day they we^re as good as their words'; they came down 
in great numbers and pi^esented a peti|ion to the Commons, 
which was received and ^read. The prayer of th@ petition 
wks for the “putting dojvn of Popery and Idolatry.”* T|ie 
petition s/aS presented fey Mrs. Anne Stagg, a gentlewonian 
and brewer’s wife. Mr. Pym came to the door and thanked 
^hem for^ the petition, promising that it would receive due 
attention, and requested the petitioners to return home.— 
Parliamentary History. 

• « 

* Butler allutles, most probably, to this circumstance in the following 
couplet:— 

o " The oyster-w'qpien locked‘their fish up. 

And trudffed away to cry, jjjp bishop 1 ” 
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Successful Reply to Canning, 80. 
Burke, Edmund, 82. 

A Bull by l|im, 83. 

Canvassing, 91. ■ 

^ A False Quantity, 83. 

Dagger Scene, The, 92. 

, His First Speech, 82. 

Entertainfhg his Friends, 91. 

In the Strangers’ Gallery, 82. 
Opposition to him, 88. 

Rupture with Fox, 89. 

Burle*igh, l.,ord, on Parliamen' 2. 
Bute, Lord, 94. 

* A Disguise, 94. 

Buxton, SirT. F., 94. 

Byron, Lord, 95. 

His First Speech, 95. 

Plis Parliamentary Impressions, 
97 - 

C 

Cabal, The, 38. 

Cabinet Council in Bed, A, 119. 
Cabinet, Origin of the, 37. 

Ca^ng the Voters, 338. 

Calendar,, Reform of the, 126. 
Calming tlie House, 220 ■ 

Camden, Earl; las^ I^blic Utter¬ 
ance, 98. 

Campbell and Brougham, 77. 
Campbell’s Character of Walpole, 
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Candidate and Constituents, 182. 
Candid Avowal, 172. 

Candid Debater, A, 192. 

Candlesi M6tion for, 358. 

Canine M^moer, A, 220. 

Canning, 99, 

. Attacked by Brougham 6g. 

Duel with Castlereagh, no. 
Maiden Speech,^99. 

On Parliam mthry Reform, loi. 
Preparing for Debate, 101. 

His Death, 105. 

Canvassing, Humours of, 182. 

Capa Breton an Island? 217. 
Caricature, A Living, 216. 

Cartridge Speeches, 364. 

Cart's Tail, Member Whipped at, 
366. 

Castlereagh, 107. 

His Qratory, 107. 

Mobbed with'Sidmouth, toga 
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Duel with Canning, no. 

A I.over of Ireland, no. 

^ His Death, in. • 

Catching his Eye, ^4. 
Catholic^maii#ipation, 244. 

Cats and Parliaments, 387. ^ 

Cavendish’s “ Debates^’ 344. 

Cave of Adullam, 64. % 

Censure on the Spelter, ^Vote of, 

2fH. , 

C'jampagne Speech, A, 293. 
Chancellor in a Difficulty, 252. 
Cngincellor of the Excheqiier^nd the 
Boys, II8. 

Change of Opinion, 172, 244. 
Challenge in the Lords, 370. 
Character in Parliament, 189. 
Charlemont, Lord, 352. 

Charles 1 ., First Meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment, 23. 

Charles II. "fooling" the Parlia¬ 
ment, 34 

CharlesII.and AndrcwManell, 209. 
Chartist Petition, 1848, 229. , 

Chatham, 111. 

Terrible Comet of Hor^ The, 

His Oratory, 112, n^k 
His Biiposing Manner, 113. 
Horrifying* the French Minister, 
114. • 

Long Speeches* introduced by 
him, 115. 

Address to the Tapes^rjf, 115. • 

Employment of Indians, Ii6.* 
Rebuking the Hoflsc, 117. 
Elevation to the Peerage, 120. 

Last Aiipearance Jn fce House,^ 
121. • 

Loved at Home, Feared Abroad, 
JKf. 

Power of hi^Namc on the Con¬ 
tinent, • 

His Death, 121. • 

Examples of his Eloquence, 123. 
Chesterfield, The Earl of, 126. 
Cliickcn Taylor, 283. 

Children in the House, 384.* 

Child’s Ambition, A, 254. 

Church and State, 85.* 

Church Establishments, 165. 
Circumstances Altered, 39. 

Civis Romatms sum, A3. 

Clarendon, The ^arl of, >28. 

Oferical Member, A, 291. 


CUnical Consultation, Ar zi9« 

Close Relsoncf, A, 172. 

Coalitioi^ 89, 1999 
Coalition, Members of a, should 
•Coalesce, 200. g • ■ 
Cobbett, WiMiam, 130. • • 

First Appea»ance, 130. ^ 

• Demeanour ii^the House, 130. 
Infftiencc m the House, J131. 

I fenunciatilbn by I’eel, 24^. 
Dispute with thi^eporters, 354. 
Cohcjpn, Richard, 133. * 

Settle between hiiwaijji Peel, 134. 
Coke, Sir Edward, 135. 

Colli Shoulder, The, 5*59. 

Colonels. The Three, 224. 

Colonies, Salutary Neglict of, 83,. 
Combination of Parties, 382. 
Commons Turned out of the Lords, 
345. 

Coijpare us now. Boys. 227. • 

Comparison, Od|§us, 363. 
Compk-'ting « Quotation, 192. 
Ci^npliment, A Generous, 167. 
Coipplimcnt, Ambiguous, 278, • ^ 
Compliment, Extracting a, 220. 

r Compliments from the Chair, 135. 

' Compromise, 85. 

•Compulsory DetSnlion, 26. 
Conference of the Two Houses; 

Scandalous Scenes, 33. •• 

Cont«.ssion of Error, ri8. 

Confide in You? 123, • 

Confid|;nce a Planf of Slow Growth, 
• 123 • 

Conquerors and Conquered, i8a. 
Conscience, Use^, 364^ 

% Consistency, 151. 

Constitutional Principles, 381. 
Convenient Illustration,^14. 
Conveyance of^Clcclors, 321. 

Correct Costume, 368. 
Cotton-Spinners and Prime Ii^nis- 
ters, 244. 

Counsellor, Unwise, 6. 

Ctounting himself Out, 361. 
Coup-de-fitat, The, m France, 235. 
Coup-iUt-main in Chancury, 313. 
Courage and Insult, 109. 

Ctiurt Caniiidate, A, 318. 

Court Dictation in Election^ 317. 
Court Insult, 3^8. ^ 

Coventry, Sir John, 137. 

" CowaiWy ScounWel," 313. 
Creating an Historian, 375. 
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Credo quia impossibile, i*J6. ^ 

Crimean Wai^ Cost of, 6 j. 
Cromwell, Olivia', 138. p. 

His House of Lords, 31; 
Crowd‘d at W^tminstcr, 357. " 
Crowninoft Worth W 4 taring, 125. 
Crown, The, Influence of, 46. 
‘^Crumbling Russisj. 134. 

Crushii^ Indifference, 170. '' 
Cumbwland, Duke ef, 178. 

Attacked by Brougham, 76* 
Ourran, John Philpot, 139. , 
His First Gunstituency, 139. 
Duel with Fitzgibbon, 140. 
Currency Lr.ws, The, 241. 
Currycomb of the House, 109. 

< Curtain ]f>ecture,|iii9. 


D 

Dancing Punch»334. 

Dagger Scene, The, 92. * 

Danger, A Standing, 43. 
j Dangers of Eloquence, 198. 
Dashwood, Chancellor, 118, 

"Day of No Judgment, 92. 

Dead, yet Speaking, 135. 

Deane, Sir Robert, 35a. 

Debate, Freedom of, 21,, 

♦Debates, Publication of, 350. 
Debates, Publication of Irish, 353. 
Debate^ Fox on their Publication, 
353 - 

Debating, ParliaiKentary, 142. < 
Debate without Reason, 38. 
Defendii^ the Absent, 176. ^ 

Delaying a Writ, 316, ‘ * 

Deliberate Aim, A, 140. 

Deluge, ijubsidence of the, 101. 

‘ Democracy, 199 f Stemming the 
Tide of, 144. 

Dfinouncing the House, 37a. 

Den of Thieves, A, 208. 

Denying himself, 312. 

Depart^ Glory, 283. 

Depopulation, 6z. 

Deputation, Preparing for^, 213. 
Derby, Earl of, 141. 

His Manner, 141. « ^ 

Hiil First Speech, 141. 

Rupert of Debate, 'Tlie, 144. 
Derby Dilly, Tfte, 224. 

Derby Minstrdyi, The, (tp: 
Desecrating the Throne, 376. 


Despair and Terror Produced, 162. 
Despatch, A Puzzling, 103. 

Desi>a,tch of Business, 18, 

D’Esterre, his^ Duel with O’Connell. 
225. r 

D’Ewes and Note-taking, 350, 
liignity of 5 *arliament, 45, 117. 
Driemma, A, 44, 

Dinner^ The*Kush to, 372. 
Dinner-Bell of the Hoiise, 373. 
Dinner to Voters, 323. « 

Dirty House, A, 327. 

Discli^rging a Member, 373. 1 
D'scoiirage the Young Ones, 179. 
Disestablishment, Church, 165. 
Disgrace is l^udence, 124. 
Disparaging the Peers, 265. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 146, 271. 

His First Appearance, 146. 
Disreputable Representative, A, 337. 
Dissolution, Terrors of a, 335. 
Dissolution, The, of 1780, 47; of 
1831, 49. 

Dissolution, Figurative and Literal, 

387- 

Dissojiution or Interruption ? 33, 
Distmbances, Early Election, 315. 
Disturbanoe, Making a, 304. 

“ Ditto to Mr. Burke," 92. 

Divine Right, 294. < 

Division, A Eisputed, 38 ; Counting 
a Strangerin a, 349. 

Division Lists Fiist Printed, 43. 

} Doctor, iThe, 178. 

Doddingtbn, Bubb, 378. 

Dragons’ Teetn, Sowing, 379. 
Drawbacks, 299. 

Draymeit an^d Shoemakers in the 
Lord^i3i. 

Dream, A, Related, 24. 

Drifting into War, 128. ' • 

Driving the Amcricpis with a Crutch, 

Drowsy Members, 207. 

Duelling Clubs, Political, 369. 

Duel, ^eventing a, 274. 

Duels ;—Burdett and Pauli, 8r. 
Ca&ning and Castlereagh, no. 
Curran and Fitzgibbon, 140. 

Fox and Adam, 160. 

Lord G. Germain and Governor 
Johnstone, 371. 

O’Connell and D’Esterre, 225. 
Pitt aad Tierney, 289, 
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Wellington and Winchilsca, 306. 
Wilkes and Martin, 312. 
ptimb House, A, 215, ^ 

^unce, A, for thairman, 378- 
/Duncombe, T. S., 145. 
f Duplicily,*Char^ of, 274. 

* Dutch Commerce, Cantjing on, 1*3. 


Exclusion of Clergymen, ^2. 
Exclusion |f Strangers, 344. 

Ex Luce Lucellnm^^S. 

Express irilin Orat^, 201. 
Expulsion of Barrington, 367, 
Expulsion of ^ish StfMents, ^75. 


E ♦ 

Earfy Hours in Parliament. 357. 
Eat^iggmg the Parliament, 42. 

P^asy Virtue, 280. • 

P 2 cclesiastical Prizes, 379. V* 

Educating his Party, 380. 

Eldon, Lord, 150. 

First Jilection Speech, 150. 

“ Never Ratted," 151. 

Election, Making Sure, 91. 
Elections, 315, 

Elections, Illegal, 318. 
Electioneering Strategy in 1685, 319. 
Election Expenses in 1865, 335. 
Klegani Contingency, An, 330. • 
lilcvation, (’onvenient, 27. 

Elizabeth, Enraging Queen, 
IClizabeth and the I 3 ishops, 17, 
Eloquenae, Parhanienta^, 63. 
EKves, the Miser, 152. 

Ismpson and Dudley,^97. 
Encroaching Demogracy, 145. 
Pmcroachment by the Lords, 382. 
P^ndurance of the People, 182, 
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a Parliament, 2,* 

Pmghsh Colonists, P'nterprise of, 85, 
Equivocal Compliment, 1^0. 
Erskine, Lord, 152. • 

Maiden Speech and PTldure, 152. 
Contemptuous Treatment from 
Piti, 152. 

Eulogy, Misumferstood, 268. 
Pvtiquetle, Irish, * 

Europe on a Mine, 129. 

P>e in the Commons, 260. 

Evelyn, John, on Elections, 323. 
Even Temper, 299. . 

Every Man's House his Castle, 125. 
Every Numerous Assejpibly a Mob, 
127. 

Example for Statesmen, 127. 
Isxceptions, 260. • 

Exchanging Looks, 187. 

E^itement in Debate, 29^. 


Failuje, A, 377. ^ 

Fairfax receiving Tlianks, 385. „ 

Falklafid, Lord, and the Bishops^ 
151 - * • 

P'all, A Disastrous, 124, 

P'aLse Quantity, A, 83. * 

P'asting and Fighting, 373, 

Fatal Joke, 361. • • 

Fat and I^ean Voters, 323. • 

Father and Son, 241. 

Father Murphy’s Eyebrows, 342. 
Pazakcrly, 181. 

Felix I'^mbl^, il^. 

Felon Transformed, The, 262, 
Phgflting and P’asting, 373. 

FigHfing and Speaking, 282- * • 

Finalit^n Reform, 243. 
iFinch, Lord, 282. 

^’ines for Absent*, 358; for Late 
• Arrival, 359. 

P'irst anePL^st Speech, 377, ^ 

*P’itzgerald, Vesey, 226. 

Fixing a Charge, 113, 
t'lattery by Mr, Spacer, 136, 

, P'latterjp Rebuke<^ 13, 

Flood, Henry, 155. 

P’ly in Amber, Theii23i. 

^Aools and Profane, 207. ♦ 

P'ools and Rogues, 312. 

" Fools’ Bauble," The, 4. 
Forbearance in Debate, J64. • 

P'orbidding the Banns, 258. 

P’oreign Critic, A, 383. 

Foreigner, A, at an Election, 32^. 
P'oreign Secretary, Power of the, 236. 
Ftgeign Troops, Employment of, 
125. 

' Forgerythe Journals, 

Fortuitous Concourse of ^oms, 38a. 
P'tylunate I’recaution, A, 86. 

Forty Days^ Tyranny, 46. • 

Fourth Plstate, The, 354. 

Fox, Charles Jamo% 156, 287. • 

P'irst i^pc^anc«iii56. 
liarly Speeches, 156. • , 
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Characteristics oi his Oratory, 158. 
Struck out of the Pri^^ Council, 

159- ' r ‘ 

Duel with Mr. Adam, <j<i 
His Character by Grattan, i$o. 
Rangb of hi^enius,. 160. 

Hear! aAd IntelleqJ,'160. 

His Grave, i6t. 

His Rupture wit!^ Burke, Sf,. 

His trtiiuencc over Grey, 179. 
I^arffership of the Commons^ 217. 
^On the Publication of Debates, 353. 
Fox and Pitt m Childhood, 

Fox and G*.ose, 289. • 

France and Treaties of Peace, 18a. 
Francis, Sir t‘hilip, 87, 162. 

Franking Letters, ^67. • 

Freedom, Ik. Frienn of, 98. 
rrcedom from Arrest, 365. 

Freedom of Speech, 42. 

Freeholds, Splitting, 321. 

*Free Translation, 186. *■ 

Freemen, HonorilJy, 338 ^ 

French Minister and Ciiritham, 114. 
“Fresh" Piu-liainent, 387. • 

CTretting, 221. * 

Friend in Disguise, 181. ' 

Friend's Defence, A, 176. C 

Friends of the Peaple, 179. ^ 

Fullarton. Colonel, Duel with Shfcl- 
burne, 275. * 


Gallant Contributi^, A, 30.' 
Garrick Hiding himself, 348. 

Garter, 'Phc, in %e Commons, 386. 
Garter andf Bath, Orders of the, sgGl 
Genteel Abuse, 364. 

Gentle Shepherd, 178. 

Centlemanf A True,i3S3. 

George HI. no listener, 160. 
Germain’s Duel with Governor John- 
•^tone, 371. 

Ghost in HamlQt, The, 165. 

Gibbon, Edward, 162, 278. 

Diplomatic Employment, 163. 
Gigantic Innovation, 381. ^ 

Giggle AwHy the Great Ctiarter, 213. 
Gladstone, W. E., 163. ^ 

God anl Our Country. iftjS- 
God Forget You ! 285. 

Godly Qualificatit'n, A, 378. 

Good Authority*393. . 

Goo(} Htvmour, 2x8. 
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Goose and Gosling, 55. 

Gordon, Dr., 351. 

Gordo^, Lord George, 168. \ 

Government, All, a Compromise, 85.'\ 
Grafton and Tkairlow, 287. V 

Graham, Sir j ames,* 169. ' 
Gmmpound^, Bribery at, 321. 

Gr^d Remonstrance, The, 27. 

Gr^t, Sir WrfJiam, 172. 

Grassliot^per, Burke and the, 87. 
Grattan, Henry, 173. ‘ ^ 

His Grant of j[$o,ooo, 174. 
Reception m the English Cp:n- 
?nons, 177. 

Getive of the Government, 273. 
Grateful Supporter, 299. 

Great Seal Stolen, 284. 

Grey, l^.arl, 75, 177. 

■ First Ajipearance, 177. 

Dislike to Political Life, 178. 
Grievance, A Forgotten, 96. 

Gnlrhig, 257 

Groom of Bedchamber Censured, 
360. 

Grotesque Manner, 174. 

Gunpowder Plot, The, 79. 

Guthrie, Mr. William, 352. 
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Hale, M., I^ts Opinion of Par¬ 
liament, 2. 

Hammer it into Them, 159. 
flampderlft John, 180. 

“ Hansard’' Dispo.sed of, 171. 
Happy Despatch, 230. 

Hardly Fair, K-obin ! 299. 

♦ Hard-hearted J letaphysician, 188. 

Hard Look.^, 187 
Hardwicke, Earl of, i8o. - 
Harley, Robert, 181. ^ 

Hartley, David, 373* 

Hastings, War]|j^n,« 36 , 87, 

Hat, A Very Nice, 390. 

Hats Off! 170. 

Hazardous Success, 124. 

• Heedless Rlietonc, 148. 

Hemming a Member down, 18. 
Henry VIII.^’s Method with the 

Commons, 12. 

Hereditary Representatives, 51. 

Hint to Statey^men, 127. 

Plis Majesty's Opposition, 79. 
Hissing als^istei^ 377. , 
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Hfstorical Conscience, 148. 

History must be False, 300, 
H^house (Lord Broughton) Cora- 
J^mitted to Newgale, 78. 

Holding the Pursestrings, 37. 
fdomely Sanon, 3%. 

•Honorary Freemen, 338. • 

Honourable Distinction, An, 244.^ 
Honour Asleep, 194. 

Honourable and Religious ®entle- 
man, 309* 

Hontflirable Career, An, 271. 
Honour, Nationaland Personal, 371. 
Honcftr of a iSeat, 375. • 

Honour to Genius, 176. % 

Horatian Bet, A, 264. 

Homer, Francis, 182. 

Hospital for Invalids, 265. 

Host, A, in himself, 268. 

Hostages, Parliamentary, 6. 

House of Commons not of much 
Importance, 159. 

Flouse of Commons Tact, 182. 
House of Rimmon, The, 208. 

How long will Fresh Parliamcwl 
keep ? 387. 

Humble I’le, Eating, 10. 

Hume, Jose])h, 184. 

Hunt, Or.'^ior, 187. • 

Huskisson, 187. 

His JJeath, iSS. 

HiS Difference wi^ "Wellington, 
305. 

Hustings .Speech, A Short, 92. 
Hustings Speech Plagiariseii,*A, 228^ 
Hustings Threat, A, 31^. 


Inconceivable, 185* 
Inconksistencl', 172, 197. 
Indians, Employmemo 


Indians, Em^aloymem of, 116. 
Infamous (^•alition, 219. 

InfamciUs Conduct, 372, 

Influence of Character,%89. * 

Tnglis, Sir Robw^ 189. * * 

Innovation, A Gigantic, 381. 1 

Indj^iring after Roliin, 300. 
Insignificant M^, 300. • 

Inspire^ Orator, An, fsg. * 

Insult and Courage, log. • 

Insulting the Commons. 19. 

Insulting the Court, 36s. m 
Intense Glare at the Doors of Par¬ 
liament, 65. * 

Interruption,* Indecent, 178. 
Intimidating Visag^ 341. • 
Intimidation in Politics, 246. 
Intolerance in the Commons, 36. 
Intruder, An, 349. 

Irelandi Supremacy over, 84. 

Irish Church Disest^iKlishment, 164. 
Irish Eleclions,*338. 

IrLshlEliquctte, 368. 

Irish I%rliamenl. Debates, 353. * 

Iron Barofts, 124. 

Itfcprcss^ile Oratory, Brougham's, 
68 . • 

Irreiflstible, 309. 


/ack%oot, A, to lead the Commons, 
218. m 
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Icicle Spcdfch, An, 54. 

Ignorant Eloquence, 282. 

Ignorant Impatiex«e Taxiftion, 
106, 108. 

Illegal Elections, 318. 

Illustration not Logic, 314. 
Illustrations of Parliamen¬ 
tary History, 1. 
Impeachments, 22. 

Imposing Aspect, An, 287, 
Imprisonment for Bribery, 321. 
Imprudence of Charles I.« 30. 
Impudent Silence, 22X. 

Inattentive House., iuit. 169.* 


Jgafousy between the.twoffHouses, 
s 46. 

leffencs. Judge, not '* Parliament 
ProoC'40. * • 

J«wi.sh Disabilities, 50. 

John-son, Dr., 47, 352, 375. ^ 

Opinion of Walpole, 299. 

Jokes and Facts, 279. ^ 

Joke^ Slow Progress of a, 378. 
Johnstone, Governor, Duel with 
German, 371. 

Journals, Commencement oWic, 14. 
] udge, Petition against a, 11. 

' ud^ng a deceased Sovereign, €05. 
Judicious Bottle-holding, 233. 

unius, 162. ^ 

' upiter Relenting, 2ai» 
justice Shalbw Oxatoty, azy.* • 
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Keeping the KiC^g waitin5f^4S. 
Keeping the Peace, 340. ^ 

Keyhole Tactics, 297. 

Kingdom* The. Undf.ne, 125. 

King of England cannot enter, 125. 

Kings” 0?the I^ower House, Ti^i, 
20 ,„ *' 

King’s- Speech, Geiteral Objection 
to a, 130. ‘ 

King’s Speech, Infamous Fa^ehood 
in a, iiyt . 

King’s Speech not to allude to a 
Monarch’s Death, 104. 

King’s Speech Off-hant^l, Speaking 
r a, 26*-. • 

(King’s Word, Taking the, 136. 
King, The, not a Gentleman, 304. 
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(, Ladies on Canvass, 337. ^ 

I.ambs of Nottingham, The, 337. 
l.ame. Halt, and Blind, 298. 

Land Tax, 252. _ < 

language, The, bf his Conslitueptf, 

220 . ( 

•T'jaudahle Ambition, 375. « 

I-.aurence, Dr., 190. t 

Law Arrendmcnt, 71. 

Leader. A CoiAageous, to6. 
Leadership of thf Commdns, 717,. 
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Leap in to Dafk, A, 146. 
leaving the l.f.wyer behind. 283. * j 
I.4:gal Phraseology, 18-7, 

Legitimate Expenses. 336. 

Less exceeding thcHircater, 341. 
Letting Loose the Tap, 323. 
L«,ner-Franking, 367. 
Liberty..Defence of, 154. 

Lilierty, My Lords 1 311. 

Jberty of Speech in the Lords, 178. 
Je Direct. The, 298. 

Jfe ,Pese;ge, TheWensleydale, 387. 
Jght out of Darkness, 107. 

Jon and the Ass, 88. • t 

Jter^ry and Political Life Con- 
, trasted, 163. 

Uverpool, I..ordr 191- 
ijogic and GrafSnar, 29^ 
uOfeiciafi, A, Out of Pla(*, 293 - 


Long Speeches introduced by Chat¬ 
ham, 115. 

Ixionjing in the Future, 380. t., 

Lopez. Imprisonment of Sir ManasV 
seh, 321. • - \ 

Lord Chancellor, Peremptory Offer, 1 
• 180. , 

Load’s Prayer, Altering the, 30. 
Lords, Jilarl* Russell’s Opinion of 
th<f,’ 272. 

Lords, The, in a Ballodn, 166. 

Lords Turned out of the Commons, 

^ 5 - 

Losing Tallagh, 140. 

^ughborough. Lord, 192. 

Loved at Home, Feared Abroad, 
121. 

Lowe, Robert, 193. 

Lucas, Dr., 195. 

Luminous or Voluminous. 278. 


I Lycurgus of the Lower House, 213. 
I Lyndhursl, Iw,ord, 196. 

His Riddle to Brougham. 77. 
Lyttelton, Lord, and the ReiJorters, 
^^354 

IvVlton, Lord, 198. 
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Characteristics as a Speaker, 200. 
^ His Early Speeches, 202. 

Muce, 1 lit', 3 S 5 - 
Magician’s Wnnd, The, 158. 
Magisterial Delinquents, 330. 
Magna G'iart 5 i Bed-ridden, 374. 

' ^ Magnaninyty*? 299, 

Maintaining his Point, 149. 
Majorities, Fighting Against, 184. 
Making Matters Agreeable, 210. 
Malediction, A, 25!. 

Mansfield, Eayl of} 205. 

Pitt’s Antagonism to him, 205. 
His Power in Debate, 206. 
Marten, Harry, 207, 

Martin’s Duel with Wilkes, 31a. 
Marvell, Andrew, 209. 

Masked Battery-^ A, 287. 

Maynooth College, 203. 

Mean Nothing, Say Nothing, 114. 
Measures, Not Men, 380. 
Meddlesome Commons, 15. 
Medioerny, Respectable, 57. , 
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Melbourne, Lord, 210. 

Reply to Brougham, 212, 

Tftembers and their Children,<(384. 
/Member, A, up a Ladder, 27. 
f Memory for Jokes, Imagination for 
Fact?, 279. 

Mendicant Proviso, A,^367. * 

Men, not Measures, 100. » 

Men turning their Bafrks uj^n them¬ 
selves, X06. 

Million and*Marvell, 210. 

Milton’s Imprisonment, 210. 
MJ^jisler, An Unpopular, 94.^ 
Minister of England, The, 235. • 
Ministerial Authority, 106. 
Ministerial Fangs, zBx 
Ministerial Ignorance, 297 
Minister’s Duty, A, rOA. 

Minonties, Constant, 93. 

Minority of One, 362. 

Minute (inn Speech, A, 94 
Mrsc Kia.ANEous, 315. 

Miscount, A, 361. 

Misleading the King, 125. ^ 

Mister Most, 333 
.Mobbing Members, 376. , 

'•Mob in the Irish House, 376.* 

Mob Orator. The, 228.« 
Modest'Merit, 386. 

Money Bills in the Lords, 198, 381. 
Monasteries, 'J'lie Silj(]>n-ssed, 14. 
Montesquieu on the English Con¬ 
stitution, 2, 
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aTitB]ue. ;^3 los.; best full morocco elegant, issx ^ ^ ^ 

•»* Cajifillh " Ilhistrafced i atnily Bible" has attained ^rcuUtion of D<*aily /M/tt Mtmm, 

Bible, ^he Giainea Illustrated. Witfi 900 UlusthniQns, Family 

Register, erd References. Royal 4to, 1,476 pages, Clothagilt, giltedgtss, 

IS ; stroniily bound in leather^ 2SJ. « 

Bible, The Dor 4 . Illustrated by Gustave ItoRi.* Complete 

m Two very handsome Volumes. Bound in cloth £% morocco, 
gilt edgesy;^i2 ; best polibhed morocco antique extra, £t$. • 

Bible liictionary, Cassell’s. Complete in Onfr or Tiro 

Volumes, strongly bound in cloth, 21s,; in One strongly bound 

in russia or morocco, 40s 1,159 pp« ^d ^tfearly 600 lUu^rations, 

Imperial 8vo • |r * 

Child’s Bible. 830 pp., J20 Illustrdtejns. Demy 4to. Bding 

'♦a Selection fiom the limy Bible, ui the Word^ of the Authorised 
Version^ f’lotb, gilt edges, £i , leather, gdy ^dges. £t los.; best 
morocco, 2s Also kept with cfcaps, and m illuminated leather. 

•.* 75,00# coj*ies of " The C hilci s Bibte " liavm^een nl'eady sold 
1 lie ^real sot ceas wnu If has itUndet! the pipdui lion of TSCSS CSlXiU'S SHBXiSS 
IN iTb FULi si/J n C'O \i w lOhM Of j IAGKS, wit1»ff olaigc Illustrations, coupleo vilIi 
the tcstimoiuc s received from high di^’ni’-arics in the Church, has led the Pubh'mers to arrange 
to issue I vioi'< ofa c irrespoiiJiiig charac:^ to hr published as a small iiortanle volutne, as 
under — **• % * * « •* 

^Jie Child’s Bibk Narwfct^e. *Tjcing a Selection from the 

' , Holy Bible, m tjie Woids l|f tha Authorised VeMil^^ 404 

square oriwn 8vo, witli^wentj fctr'full-page Illustrations by Costa vj- 
‘vall^ boTrd-> filt 


DoRf^. Cloth, bcvallen boird 


edges, price 5s. 


The “ Child i> Bible N irrative ” is also issled iii Two SeparateVoluPie^ viz ~ 

The Old Testament Narrative. 32 ° pages, wiA^ixteen*full- 

page Tllustiatsons by Gustavl Dor#, Cloth hmp, 2s.*6d.; and 

The New Testament’ Narrative. 144 pag<^s, with* Eight 

full-page Ilhislrations I'STAVE Dob^ Cloth limp, prJSe is. 6d. ** 

Commentary, Matthew B[en]:y’s.* fomplete in Three 

Volumes, Cloth, lettcre^, ^2 12s. 6d. Dqiny 4to, 3,308421^.; numerous 
IllustraLiotts and Maps. * 

Fauiy Prayer B^olc CasBeE’n. CloUi, 7 s. 6 d.; with gilt 1 

edg^ 9s. 398 pp., oeiflyajjb/ • • 

Text Book, The Children’B Birthday. with,^Text and Yersc 

for Eveiy Day in the Year. Interleaved wilh writifiig paper. Cloth, Is.; 
qjpth gilt, gilt edges, iS 6d. \ , 

Qiuiv^ The. '^dtnhes for r 87 o and 1871 . 840 po. letterprn^ ' 
an^umeroas ^ngravinga. ^CioOrtettemJ, 7s. 6d. ^ * 
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CASSELL, PETtER, AND GAEPIN, 
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' ^ <*’ CftflUren’si Bpofet. 

SluUine ^toiy books. 96 pp., fcap. 8VO, cloth, lettered. With 

Illustrations in each Velume. ' l , - 


Xsotiio'B White Fr49k. 
TSr^lli©. 

Only *^U3t Once* 

The Boot or^ the Wrong 
Foot. % , t * 

Little ' Content., By Edith 

WALFoltD. C 

Ltttle liivzie. By Mary 

Gillies. i 

XAike Bareicott. By William 


First Oruise. pyW.H.G. 

KlNG.STOM.y ' 

The BoeCv Otub.y By Oliver 

* Optic /, ^ 1 

Tt.... Ddlft Jug. By Silver- 

pen. y 

The* Elchester College 

Soys. By Mrs. Hb»rv Wood. 

The Little Peacemak5:*r> By 

Mary Howitt. 

J^nas on a Farm 


Asbott. 


Bj, Jacob 


Howitt. 

Toy Books., in demy 4to, stiff covers.' With full-page 

llluatratio^ printed in Colours by Kronheim. 


3. Queer Creatures, 

4. JEsop’s Fables. 


Cock Sparrow, 
jS.* Bobiz^n Crusoe, 

ghiUii^ Bea^JlooJcE 

SrenirfES at Home. In%ords 

« of One Syllable. Ooth limp, f v 

Eighteenpeuny' Series of ^j^ew Original Works. Bound 

in best cloth, gi’t'tlges, with Coloured Plates by KrONHElM in 

each Book. 128 pp., fc.np. 8vb. 


AP.sop’s Fables. Tn Wonls of 

One Syllable. Cloth lirap, is. 


And cth<v 


The Hop G-arden. 


By S. E. De 


Blackcap. 

Stories. ^ « Algy’s Leison. 

Tommy anij his Broom. 1 Morgan. 

And other Storie? , ^ Hid iu a Cave. 

Little Bed ShcMS. And other* i^^siifleld Farm. 

^ ^.ories, iGrandmH?mma*s Spectacles. 

Charlie s^*^tSossons about I uy .« catch a 

Animala. ». ‘ * ^ Sunbe^^ n" 

The Broken Promise. By Little 'E'ables for Little 

, the HoB-t^'drs. GriknE. 1 Polks. 

The Holidays at Llan-l Flora Solwyn: A Story for 
dndiio. ^ ‘ Girls. , 

, Two Series of New and Original‘Works. Bound in 

- i6opp., 

V 


, clotJi gilt, gilt edges, wiUi Illustrations ^.Inted in Colours, 
fcap. 8vo, *■ ‘ 


Dr. #rf^ory*a ToiCgs. By 

Twp Sisters. 

The Golden Gate.* By HJG. 
B. Hunt. 

JiOlie and Diuty. By Anna 

J. BUCRLAND. 0 ._ £ 

Bh’aye ^ Lisette. ind other 

S^^nts. By Miss CARuitT^t. 

'^BeaWic& Ll^lgtohl or, Tha 
Sl»nt C)bedt«aoB. 


Owbn Car stone: A Story of 

School Lifp. 

Jffew ^’Cories and Old Le- 

By Mrs T K Hervey. 

The liittle Orphan. 

The Boy who Wondered. 
The Su>ry of Arthur Hunt^nr 
and hia Pirat ShilUzig. 

The Story of th«^l:4 amiltonB. 
Hillside Farm7i 
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CASSELL, FETTER, AND CALPIN, 


Jp[|ilf-Cit)wn Library. 160 p]j,, extra fcap. 8 v 4 handso»5hd|y 

bound in cloth gilt, with»IUustrations and •rnaiAenial^Chapter Heads. 
Iiabl^ Stands on Golden , O^rmy Noble: A Stom^ 

y©eik A Solidav Story for the In- Madame Db Off a-tbc^in. 


Iiabl^ Stands on Golden 

y©eilL A Holidav Story for the In¬ 
dustrie Classes. vauslated Itom the 
German of HtcmKictL a—naKKE. by 
Dr. John Veats. • 

Stories of the Oldfcn Time. 

'Selecte<#and Arrantfed by M. Jones. 

(5ne Trip More, and Other 

* 5 torie.s. By the Author ot “Mary 
Towell.” • % 


EMiiioa . By Ankis CAttuv * 

The 'tf-ishlngiairL By 

• JijoKNSTjEKNK.^jouNSfeis. 'Transluteit 
from the t^orwegian by F. Rti|||A.BX>|p 4 li^ 
•^nd A. Pl.KSNEK. 

liove and £ifiB in Norway* 

By Bjornstjb«ne Bjoknsrn, 
lated from the Norwegijin W th(! Hon. 
Auowsta Bethelc and A, Pvmmsskf ‘ 


% Love and Eife m Norway* 

The Mioroacope, and some of By Bjornstjb«ne Bjornsrn, yxaeM ^ 
the Wonders it Reveals, By the Rev, from the Norwegian W this Hrari. 

W. Houohtok lUustrat??!. Auowsta Bethel^ and A, PtwwTOb/‘ 

The Children’& Library, A Series of Volumes si^dally 

prepared for Children. Beautifully Illustijated, and handsomely bo«fcd in 
clou gilt, 224 pp., super-royal i6mo, uniform in size and price.^ ^ 


The Merrie Heart. A Col¬ 
lection of Nuriery Rhymes and Short 
Tales. Illustrated with EighttColoured 
Plates and uiiinerous smaller Engra¬ 
vings. Cloth gilt, 3s. t>d. ^ 

The Children’s Sunday 

AJbatn. Etftthft By tlit 

Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sim‘^ 
beam.’’ With wpw.tnls of 150 Engrav¬ 
ings. Cloth gilt, 6d, ^ 

The Children’s Album. 

Containing Coloured Frontispiece and 
nearly 200 Engravings with .Stories by 
Unci.E Jokj.s, also several Plei e* mf 
Music. Thirty uimtk vi. 6d. 

The Story of^Robin HSod- 

Ilhistrated with Eight B^es prin,-d gi* 
Colours. Cloth, V ^ 

The True Robinseto 

A Senes of Stirring Adv^n- 
turc.s. Edited by Cuaki.ks RusskIl. 
Cloth gilt, s'^bd 

Off to Se# • By W. H. G. 

Kingston. With Eight floured Plates 
by Kkonhkim Cloth gmptjs. 6d. 

Old Burchell’s Pocket. By 

Euho Bukkitt 3S 6d. • 

Peggy, and other Tales; 

indudW HisTfisv or a Three- 
j>ENNY Bit, and ^ of A " 

Sovereign, by the AvItnoS^^v^ “ Mis¬ 
understood.” 3s. 6d^ 

Minoe-Fie Island: A Christ* 

mas Story for Jfuung Blmders, By R., 

• St. John. Corbet. 3s, ©d. ' 

Oloufl^nd and IShiwiow- 

Uftld} or. Rambles into Fniry Land 
oKth Uncle White Cloud, 


I The Chie*n of the Tduma- 

iP meni^By the Authpr 06“ Mince-Pie 
b Island." 3S ( 5 d. ^ 

I ^lil^cker the'Clown :* ib Tale 

fift Boys By 8, Clarke, 3s. W. 

Lily and,'Nannie at School: • 

A .Sto^.j'omGirK By the Author of 
‘ ‘ Tlie Little Warrington!.,'' 3s, 6d. 

The Magio of Kmdaew. 

By the BRorHRUS MAViwBb Wth 
♦night Plates by Walter Crank. Cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. « 

Op. a Cora? Reei i ,A Sea Stotr ‘ 

for Boys. BiJyARTHurf Locker. Clow 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

King GaWiiM^Story 

and the Won^roii^Tales it coutaineo.^ 
By Hekachtus GrUy. With EigEt* 
Plate.s by Walter Crank. 3s, Sd. 

Hours of Sunshine: A Serie© 

of Poems for Children. By MaT^H'IA© 
Barr. With Sixteen Coloured Plates 
from Designs by Oscar' PLtBrsCH. 3^.^ 

Playing Trades# By 

CLiTOS Grey. With Sixteen Coloured 
Plates ibm Designs by J. BaKfoOT. s/A 

The Angel of-t^ Xoeb^g, 

And other Stories.^'SJji* John T©©iiv 
D.D. (New Edition..! 3s 6d. . - ’ 

Drawing Boom Play^t 

edges, 3S' 6d. • , « 

Burnous J^giments ^ 

Beitlsh £xm 7 . 3». ed. 

Will ^^ms. By William, 

Dao^n. ' 3S. dd. • • 

Working Women of 
Oentury. By Plaka : 

FOUR. 3$. ©d. * • 
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Childrei’i 




V 


gut, CU, Secmd Edttion 


__ _I’s Library— 

Books in Wordls of One liable. 

•a^th tht.'Chtldtet^s X,ii^rary. 

JBsop’s * Fables. • ‘vyitli Eight 

lliiuitratioTis printed i% Colours. 3». 6d.^ 

Sandford and Merton. •With 

Eight lllii tiAtions piintAl in Colours. 

3 -- fid. ‘ 

^ Bell^nard the Fox. JV'ith 

^.iglit Colour^ niustratious frcAi De* 
signs by Erm&t GrtskT. 34. < 5 d. 

The Stnsff Family Bobin- 

*eoX), Eight Oolouved lUustiKitiont) h-otn 
Dksigns by OCISET, Crane, &C. 3s. 6d 

Ti» Pilgrim’s Progress, | 

*With Eigflit Coloured Illustrations by , 
^RoNIIKtM. 3S. 6d. ' 

Five Shilling « 

The 6hifii’s Book of S^g I 

MndProKSa. CcptamingHj-mn^S^igs, 
and Music, ■with »so lllnstratione doth 
plAUi. 5s , cloth, gilh gilt edges, 6d 1 

Iiittle Folks. Vdi, I. ami ll. t 

h.sdi couiaminB 500 Illnstiatioifi..* 
Coll lin'd oo.sids, 3S ; < loth sjilt^s.. c.sch, 

Tlffe’^'Child’s Book of Song« 

and Praise* rw>fiiHe]> illu hated 
CUhIi, 5s, ,t extra g)lt cdsjes, 6s. ^)d, i 

A Voyage to -the South . 

Pole. New Stor>* By \V II fS, 
cKi Nc.s j ON. Profuseb’' J Ihistratcd. 

The Storji^i^Don^Quixote^* 

By Ci.ARA MatAaI x> Re-»anated in a 
fauiiluir maniKir, especially adapted for 
Yffiuuifor Retiders, an4 limstrated whh 
nuQieroUs Biigravings. Fcap. 410. 


3Sye]£ium,«t Home- Eight 

Coloured lllu'yations fromyii* Design*, 
of DowNAirD,<:6AY<S, ^'JF 

Piq|;nre SeacMn^Series. ^ 

Pioture- Teaching for 

Touttg and Old. With more than 
900 Illnstratioitb. Cloth eilt,gilt edge., 
3s. 6d. Second Mdttidn. t 

Picture Hatural History. 

Wrth §00 Illustrations. Cloth giH, tfili 
edges, 3s, bd. Sec 6 tid Sd/tion. 

Scraps of Knowledge. Pro- 

fusely^llubtrated. Cloth gilt, gilt edge*.. 

The^^'mppy Kursery. P’> 

Elus a. Davidson. Contamiug De 
siKUsfor Toys. New Games, &c. Clodt 


Polsinson Crusoe, liife and 

Adventtures of. New Edition. Cloth 
plaiJ^^s.; fuH gilt, 6*- td. 

Old* Friends and Kew 

Faces. Twenty four Coleftired Platt » 
by Eronhmm. Demy 4to, 5s. 

Swiss Fatnily Bobinson. 

Neu Edition, cotipfetc Cloth p’ain, 54 
(till gilt, 64. 6d. 

/Tome Chat with our Young 

‘ Thud 1‘dition By Clak v 

\Tj&Atix, Antlior of ** The Story oi 
l.)on Quixote ^ With ?oo lilustiations 

Little roiV-Tsfor Me to Sing. 

JVeiv IjlustrateJ by J, E Mil 


LAIS, k A. , with Musir compobod e.v 
prcbsly for the WorL by H'f 4 . ry Lfai i i 


Six Shiiling Books. 

Bsther West. By I$a CaAic* 

Knon, 94 full-page IlliU|^tioi|<> 6« 

People jfff the World. By 

Sem-and^Sixipemiy Books. <. 

^ The Child’s Charland of 

rattle FoemaV lifthytticb ^ Dlttle 
People With Mtjistrative 

Cri.^oiwRL»''. Jpoth gUt, 
4to, ys. 61I. ^ 

Poems by CHftei^ 

'bnmf Mrliti'tnt. I^atrated, 

gil< ^ M. 




^Qpl 

borows 

*<» W^'f 



BrasiE »ARiCFS - B ELLor. With aboi 11 
Fifty*Engiavings Cloth gilt, 6s 

The Story of Capmin Cook. 

By Jon us 40 Engravings. Q, gt,, Os 


Booties of Poetry and 

Oems oC A.rt. Second Fdiiu'ii 
y^ith Thirty-two Illustrations. Cloth 
gilt, 78. td. t, ^ 

JTewela Gathen^d from 
Painter attd Poet. SecOft^^difyon. 
Ogto ^t, gHt edgbs, 7». 6d. r 
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■ ®tttfottartesi» 

Bibl® Dictionaiy, paaselTSi with ao^-Ililbations. One or 

I 'Ptiro Volumes, tl$. ; bound in morocco, ,403. ■ I 

IBiograpMcal l>iction:|^y CasleU’s. I r,i6o,pp!, imperiad 

IQo^ated w’ith Portraits. Cloth, 21s.; l^f-moroecoW calf, 35s. « 

^Brewer\pil^ii^a;y of ^Phrase *and syiiag 

vation. Source, Qrifljn of Common Phfas*, Allu^ns, and Words 
that have a Tala ell. By ahe Rev. Dr. jBREWEa, DeAy 8vo^ 
1,000 pp., cloth, los. 4 d. SecondEditiofK • *■ 

Cassell’s "Webster’s Etymolo^cal Diclioixaijr. ^s- 6d. 
Dioijj^nary of tbe Lan^age, A. j^6th Edit.**5s. Ad. 

French and English^MQtjnnary* Crown 8vof956 pp., cipJh, 

3s. 6d. • ' 

German^-English anl^ English 4 kruum ^^Q9pin0];n^ 

tionaxy. Crown 8vo, doth, 864 pp., 3s. 6d. # * 

Latin-Ehgli]^ and English-I^lin Dictionary. By f. R. 

Bearo, D.D., and C. Beard, B-A. ^Cloth, 914 pp., 3s. 6d. ^ 

Ululated National Dictions^ «Ph!v^ basis of Web¬ 
IMctionaiy of Deri^itions, * By B^^essor StIiAivan, 

T T T-v . .it 2S. I * * 

• el , , 

(i^ucattonkl 

Algebra, Elements o£ Paper co^<;rs, is.; doth, is. 8& 
Ansted’s Elementary Geography. By ^rofeNuor Ansteb, 

I M.A., P’.K.S., ExSlIiLner•of^tysipal Keograf^y in the* Department of 
Science and Art, i6o"frfe^ IllusUatcd with Original Diagrairy?, doth, is. 

Arithmetic. • * .*4 

Hudson’s Aintmmetio "ifor 

School and College Usei^With a colons 
Coltg/Vdon or Exercises and Kev. i J 6 d. 

Arimznetic for the Youlig* 

Cloth, IS. a 

£lementa3^« Arithmetic. 

Part 1 ,. adapted to Standards I. and II. 
of the New Code. 64 pjlhi^iad. Kev, 3d. 

_ ^_j_ ^ 


LL.D. 

# 


Elementafy Aidthmeticf* 

Pan II., adapted to Swiiciards. fit, and 
IV. of NewrtCode. fid. 

Kev, 3d. ' ■' 

Elemehtftry* .Aiithmetio. 

Part III., adapts t0 ahtfV; aid 
VI. the New C«dA Cloth, ; 
Kav, ad. 


Astronomy^ Elementary. By E.% I^pctor, B.A, F.R,iASr 

Second Edition. With over Forty Orifiiud Ilhistiiadbftsa. Ecup. Syo^ 
128 pp., cloth, IS, ' „. \ 

Book-keying, by ^md i>ohb 1 e*Eiihy. RiilM ^ 

Book*keeping for ^e Hillijm^ BylPHEOPonE Jonek p., ^ , 
Book-keying for &hyi».i the Systems ^ 

,j|ORlliyONES. *s.?^d0thi'3S,'« • ‘ '* 




YoKDON, ^TARiS, AND NEW YORIcf 



CASS^LL, AND GALm» 

# 


Book-kte^i^ &r Wiods, Hu XLcy to, ; flodi, 39^, 
Books for Jones’^ System, ^uled Sets o€ is. 

♦hewer’s Series of FiAt Books. Pr^te 6d.ea«Ji. 

HesSing ahd Spellittg. * 

B>Ule Wswif ^ 

H isto(3r of Englland. 


J 


L9in|t«t]ry. M 
_ aclf and, SfegoverieB. 
J Grecian fflSkow. 

The Hiatar/ of Roms. 


Scien(to. 

Common ThhQis. 

, ^_ ( I French History. 

Geo^lfpriphy. . i 1 Astronomy. 

Brewer’s, Jke Ytftmg Teitor‘ First SerieK Being the First 

Six Bookfi in this Serife), bound in One Volume. Cloth, '^s. fd. 

13 ^e\Wr% The Yoimg .Tutor. Second Series. Being the fetter 

Six Books in this Series, bowti in One Valugie. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Brewer’s Gu^^e to Bvery*day'Kn(^ledge. ^84 pp., as. 6d. 
Cassell’s Technical Mautmls, for Joiners, Carpenters, Machinists, 

^whiers^ Cibinet*Makets, Stonemasons, Tin-plate Workers, Plumbers, 
an^ Artisans, and Students generally. 
iSitLOttr Drawing. By Kllis 


A iGAVlosOM. 'With’”*50 lllostraiionb. 
%»6 pp,, extra fcant 8vo, doth lunp, es. 



, i-psige I'mgrafll 

t8 pp,, extra fcap» 8vO, clotMiipSTT^s. 

Linear Drawfng and Pro- 

jectioxi. The Tw<k voK inie& in Oiv*. # 
Clotii, lettered, js. 6d, ^ „ I 

Built|ing Oonstmetitfn, the 

Ereinems of, and Arcbuectm-al Di.iw-*' 
iiig. By Eli IS A n^tviDsoN *With j 
130 lllustratbiLs Extra fcap 8vo, xaS 
pp, clotifriimp, ss. , 

Praotioai Perspective. By 

^LUS A I)AV(bsnj|,i With j 6 douhle- 
page niustratiidfi?^^ pp , cloth, 3s. • 

model Drawing. Withnumci 

mus IlluMratioiu C^th, 


1 


Systematic Drawing and 
Bhadlas. By Chablks Rvaw* Head 
Master, Leaminatmi School or An. 
With numerous nlustmtioiis axid l>raw- 
ing Copies. ts8 pp., extra fcap. 8vo, 
qlofh limp, ss. 

Drawing for Carpenters 

unoyoiudm. By Eu.ts A. David. 
SON. "With aS3 Illustratioiiis and Draw- 
inR Copies *04 jp, e*tra fcap. 8vo, 
cluih, 3s. 6d. 

.Drawing for Machinists and 

iEixsineers.^ Ellis A. DAVroiON. 
With over ?oo tfilubtrations and Dia- 
glams. Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Drawling for Stonemasqna 

A Davidson. With *5 single 
jiulff o doiible-jAge plates. Cloth, 3b, 


' jLU 

* Gsbthic Stonework. ^By E. A. 

y DAViDsufi. 'Ulith 7 double j>hd 18 single- 
p.ige pla,^cs.* xlloth, 3s. 

CiuwteJi’E Elefli'entafy Atlas. i^jpoiourcdMaps. Fcapt4to, 6 d. 
CaiffiliU’S^BrOp^tory Atlas. 16 fcoloured Maps, ^rown 4to, 6 d. 

« ’s ]|^^(|:ist School Atlas. Cojoured Mapa •Crown 4to, is. 

's Atl^ ^4 <^oloured MalJS, and IneJex. as. ( 5 d. 

CasseU’a Begmnor’s %.tl£s. 24 Coloured Maps, and Index. 

Cloth, sft ‘ 

^^du 0 tO 7 y« AthUk Coloured Maps, and Index. 

Atias. >3 Coloured Maps, *and Index. 5s, 

Atks. 43 Colom^ Mapa>'and 

S|»eoia% fof the use of 3elf-Stucfeatsife is. 

'' i i" i’ ........—--i——^ . .*" *“ * '—*■' 
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CASSEIX, FEtTER, GKWIK' 


(SumjstzT) By the K.ev^ iJi^MARtYK Hakt, 

' f3^.pp<i crown tJ»o* wita Coliikurod FromtUspiei^e ind auiueroijk^ Illfbtr«* 
« itionSi, cloJih, 6d. # * 


kries A. F'ioriy.^uiriK Vege¬ 
tal) J« Foruw. P»m, «d.* 

each; Twdve Packets <41 Cardkoard^ 
IS. each.* 


Series B Model Drawing. 

^IveParM,6<J each; Tw«|v#ackete SIties K AXMlOal Dr^^ilig. 
on CaidUiard ns. each Twelve Parts, 64 MRrh. 

The thawma Copies, hi 64 Pam, and is. Packets op Cardhpard, tnav be liad itt separalft 

Parts or Packets, ^ 

Driwing’Copy Books, Cass^’s Bmuijs *Esudk Pennys^Ok 

contains Fouiteen Peg’s of Drawing Copies and Psqper to Dragrtmcm. 
Fcap. 4to. The J'/rs/ and Second Grade Strut are ci?tn;p49ifi@t la 
Twelve Penny Numlters, and are followed by Books of LandBcaBCjtQd 
Maiine babjects, Birds, Dogs, Miscdlaoeotte AniwBls, and MociSSii!^ 
Drawing, complete in 28 Books. ^ • mm ^ ^ 

Drawinig Copies. • ^ . 


Senes C. DaiulflO&pe lirg’gf'* 
Ipi;. Twe^e Pam, 6d, each rTrw'r* 
Facets oiiT>.rdboard,^a eadh 
§enes cff DritwlKig* 

Twelve Parts, 6d each, Twelve padketa 
on Cerdhoard.’is each. «* ^ 

Sliries £. Axtinial Druvtqg. 
Twelve Parts, 6d aftch. 


Sxamples.t In Pa(.ket.(, eadi 
eantalliing rweiuy lour Examples, A 
Card, pnce rs per Packet i^nlaige* 

JT^L. Vti.. diA M.,.* PKa-lvA* 


Plack'lMiardi as. 


Gregorys OTitDnes from ^xamplus. Twenty-foy-^Sarda Ja 

Flowers. Twelve laige Cards, in Jacket, is.; enlarged for BJadk-bWird, 
Packet, rs 6d as 6d. • 

Drawing Models, B. A. JOftaidgon’s. C<jps*sting 25 Blocks. 

Published at £m, and sffppii^lby Science find Art Department tbKatSooal 
and other Schotts at los. (fix CcitsetCs JSaueafwlSmlid^itogue.) • 

TSngliaVi flra.miTMtrA By Ps^iAsor SullivaNi DUD. IS. « 
Etymology, a lOnyal of, 1 By Professoj Sullivan. lOd. 
Englislf* Spelling Book. Witl; upwardsV 

lUuytratioig. Twentieth Thousand. CIoth» IS. ^ 

Enclid) Cassfll^. Edited by, professor ^Wallaci;, A. M,,’ :l^ 

Glasgow University. ^14.; doth, is, 6d. Key to Ditto, <i|^ ^ 

Euclid, First Four Books ot l^aptr cfvers, 6A; iwth^ 9d'' 

la' .^et A 0 .. eili a. W.A * 


Frenck, Key to tliiS Bxerciset in €asseilFs'^ia^H0s 

aoth, is. 6d. ^ ^ ^ 

Frenok, Su^emiy' l^ssttoiiB fsiv Keused aad 

F!%noii and €omi^ondeiidltmr Boys.* m ^ 

Frqp^l&d &^k€orr 6 ipimdoiii« 


rasri. j.c.js, asihj \icj%x.naf 


1 __ __jrt_j___j_I. 


Paper, 2s.; doth, es. 6A ' ^ « 

t^Oflltaraitli and Hangl^’e Sdlentiiic Mannlls, Jlloth, red 

^Bges. •» ^ f jf 

AJRithmetdc. Clpt!;„ 3 s. 6d. * AertroiWiy. ss, ^ * 

glane Trlfeonocne^. 4 s. 6 <i. SteS&rangin®, 3 s- ^d- 

' ^ Alg fQlara.* Third l^ittofl. Part 


' ^ * ^*** Alg fQTara. Third Edittofl. Part 

EttclUd: Books 1 V„ V./ VI, 


^ IkfathexiiatiQial TabfeEu,«3s.6d. 
KeohantoB. Cloth, lettered, 

3S fid , * ^ 

2%. 6d. 

£l^drostBMos« 3«* 6^ 


id, 1 ^®*' Editicm, with Tidal Cards ,3s. 

id, But^ral PhilOBapliy/ With 

x6o HJustratf-ona. 3s 6a 

ThOr Three Kin^oxuB of 

ITature. With 330 llhUtratioiu. 5* 


BiyurostBilos« 3$* od, I srature. With 330 iiiiiEtr^tioiu. 5» 

0jbg|l!a|diy* By Professor Svllivan, LL-D, is. 

(lao^V8jP$ty QanCKfalisedL By Profes&or Sullivan^ LL.!). 2 &. 

G^liekiaii Beate.^^e Inlimational, for the Use of Colleges 

and ^^ools. ]^ 1 E|WasS» 4 OppeK, of ilaileybury College. 4s. 6d. 

(3a4fm|3ly in, Byy p. H. WdoDSURv. PaiIs I. and II., 

Sr^h j do^^caeh, 2fl par' Complete*fn. One Volume, cloth, 4s» 6d. 
Qmomf Key to L^ons i|.. - rs-; ciotlj, rs. 

Oannan; Sizp^uiy Lessons'ih. 6d. 

IdtoaNkty Class Boo^ ^he. J^iy^Professor Sullivan. 2s, 6d. 

Marlboro^gli Frenpli Grammar, The. Arranged and Com¬ 
piled by Hev, J. F. Brig^ht, M Ae hl'Ubtersfvf the Modem Sdiool m 
Marlborough Collefie. Cloth, di, dd! ^ 

ygp> 'TIf^yftTlgtiji BxsreisesA By Kev^ G. W. De Lisle, 

M.A., French Master in Marlbaorwh CuUeg* £tfiA Edtiton, Rtmsed. 
Cloth, 3*- 64 . y r * 

Hm^'s Ckadfilsto Manual of Speking. With Uumerons 

Exfttcises byy. D, Moreli, H.M, Ifospector of Schools., 128 pp., erd^n 
ivO, pnee is. < . «< 




a BAtt, 


jba llasy Xmobs. By Pro&ssor Tyn- 
jostrated, New Edihottf zs, fid. 


Biytosq^|r» pm Meml^ i4 ^ 

’ Schools. By Sikusx. I 1 au&rton,«M.D , y.R S., Fallow of 

Tdcii^ CdHegOv 169 IUustiuti(ni& Cloth, 3s. fid. ^ 

"Bmt&f Hslfc iWfc •Por the Use of 3cshd0ls. ^ td. 

^mts» vom. « f 


4 



r^rxMiHi mnv uiU9i|iJV, 


Fdetifial Boddur* QtUUltsi ^ Pupil Te&di^ajid Schoiol Use. 

# fsoSki^p. dodn 1$. ^ 4 > 

mfohr Bdnea^^ and SoliCK^-ke^^.. By Professor Suv 
wvASL U^i:^ as. * * . 

. Pqptila;r\BdTtiat 8 £. Cassell’s ITew, *feevise4, to the P*w»a*i 

„ Date, ^ M4Uions. Vols. I., H.. 111., V, ata^ VI 

noMT ready. Best 6s. each^ complete 14 Thpe Volm;Qe& hatf^ 

call; ;fa JOB. ^ 

Primary Series. Ail <mtirely new and origma( Saiei$ oi 

Volumes, specially prepared for the use of Elementary, NaJajtw^ OS^ 
other Schools. •» #* * * f 

l^fenrontary Astapondlajfl^ By ^^rtimAi liaii g iarnTt- Wii^ 

^ A,pKOC5ro«,B.A,F.fLA.S. abundant lUtanttatSobT Ooula^ yot, 

£dttza«. Illustrated. xaSpogejs. Cloth, ' ' 

Mementery Qeography. 

By Professor Amsteo, M A, jp.R 5. 

Illustrated. 160 pages. Cloth, n. 

SHementary British 

Hiatoxy. 6d. 

BlementaryOeograp^. 4d. 

A Haiidy Book on Health, 

nnd Howto preserve it Cloth,*9d. 

Bngland. An Elementsi^ Text* 

Booh of Ceography, M^ufacture, 

Trade, and Owuneroc is. * 

Our An* ElementarU 

Text-Book of Human Physiology is.^ 


i ext-BOOK ot numan raysioiogv 

Our HoUi3es,u,nd What 1 

ore miMlo of. *s.» ^ ’ 

Our Food Supply. Element¬ 

ary Lessons ut Domestic Economy.* is. 

Our First Graigwnar^ 

Elementary Text-Book, is * 

The Uses of Flfiuits,^ in 
Food, Svta, avid Gomxnexoe. •. 
With liJustratlons. u. a • l 

Bight Lines BigHt 

Plooea: or. Geometry w^out lastra- 
mentstfWuh Dravnngs on^\od by tie 
Author IS. I 

Vegetable* Fhyaiolpgy. m 

d&asy Lessons, wiSt numcrou^lh 
tions IS. 


cloth, lettered, aoo;;^, x«, dd. 

• ~ 1 

CASSELUS NEW odk» 
READERS, • a 
Adapts to the Heftehremittt* 

# Mw Qfde. ^ 



\ ' jtteaaoT, tortan^uwaor 

iTh© W>n^ , 

> Standard I. StHp. lUustiiaites 

•The^ OirPs Fhst 

St^dardl. a(pp. Illuittnte 

TkeBoy’s and 

Beader. Standard IL siepp 
trated_ Clotlyidd. 



tea* 


TheBoy’^IM&irl^FoMk 

Baadar. statMiardlV. teoif#. ChdMd. 

The Boar’s azul 0h;l*s 

Baader. SaandArd% xgd]^ 

The Boy’s Km 

Beador. Stanoaid TI «iiS 

doth, IS. • ^ . 

(For Ne*> Code Atdthtiudhe, see p. 


Social Economy, Lemons in- ^ Pup/esaor Thoroi>Bocs«^ 

128 pages, fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. ^ ^ 

!IOcchnicfu Ednoatcr, Casses. Vqps. i. and |l., 41 a |>p.. cn^ 

4to, prohtaely lUnslrated. Cloth, €a'^Uth. , r^t 

The 8priBng-Boo& By Professor SuLtii/^N# 

.. iwo 

Waya By l^pfeiwor gWLLifjlH, IjJUD, ^ ' 



LQNDOiMt AND NfW 




‘*a 







CA'felEW:-, PlfetTER, AND GALPIN, 


* 

<l JF&tr art 

t • ___Yu_i—_J 


iEsop’S F^^6S» With uumercms lUustrattions fitoiti 

Designs by Er/^eSt GfetSET. 'liniwrifll^Svo^ *36 pp., doth# 7s/6d#j 
^ Ml gflt, gikiSdges, lOR.S0C0iia Edtttan, ♦ 

Algfeif » By Captaifl A. F. Linpwpu/ Jllusyted wth 

about Sixtf' Engrawn|;sk Cloth gilt, 7^ ^ ♦ 

A3h£b and Aijhiio^* By^ Charles Bo^JT^ll, M,A,, Author of 

“Eaghslx Heraldry, With nattterous £ngiti.vii%& 

l 3 Aa.iitioa of Pootrir and *OfiTnfi of Art, With* Thitfv-two 


PiCKERSGUi^, &C. With OmamentaljrBorAers, &C. 7s, 6d, ♦' 

Bc»k of Hiaiorical CostiimiSI'Til& With> Ninety-six full-page 

Coloare d Er^ i^lngs. ^os. m> 

BniTm TI 5 ln]gnm's Progress Profusely illustrated. Im- 
• perial Svo, doth, ys. 6d.;,gilt edges, los, 6d.; morocco antique, 31 s. 

rnmsm. Tha Holy War. Uniform wth the above, and same 

^pnee. • ^ 

CStefe^^OBgvre or ® tnioBtrial Arts. With 200 iliustrar 

4 |ions. By ^lui/lPPE Bm^ffig-^Edited by W. Chaffers, F*S. A. Cloth, 
16$.; extra gilt, ^ 

' Crusoe, lafe and Adveiitu|e| of. With 100 ^lustrations by 

Matt Morgan,‘Harrison wh^, R. P. Lf.itch, d<i. Cldth, 7s. dd*ji 
fu^ilt, los. 5 d. I, ^ t c 

3 )or?* 88 llery, The. Cojjtaij^if 250 of th^‘ ^nest Drawings of 
Gustav* DorA ‘Letterprcis and Memoir by Edmunp Oliii-R. Cloth 
giitj fs.; fuU morocco glegant. ^#0 j m Trijd Vols., cloth gilt, los. 

Bible. (S£g> Bibles ahd Religious Literature,” page i.) 

] Hoi€s Mfltffionparadise Isost. illustrated with fuU-pa^ 

• DiAwingB by CfusTAVE DorE. ^tSth, ;^‘S i/>e^ polished morocco, gilt 
«xtra, /la ^ f 

Bar^S Bailie’s X:^niO. Clotfi, morocoo antique, 

with gdt edges, ^4 4s.; full moiocto, £(> ^ 

Bora’s *B|ttte’s Potatory anjt Parhdise. t Uniform with the 

and same price. <* 

IM*s Bon Vf'ith*'40o Illustrations. Cloth, £\ los.; 

half m^toce*), £z 5s,} ftSH morocco antique*. £% los. 

Atalii* ^y ChaiIaubrund. Cloth, £t 25 .; morocea 

k PiMQiMlie*l ^hkfi. With El^ty*«ix lull-page and 

4 ^ 108.; Jh^-morocco, £2 5s.; Ml 

Illustrated -^Ih Twenty-fiye lh|j^page 
hyG'WS^A'^DoitS. Cloth gilt edgesj j^i ik \ 


SHARIS, AND' NEW YDRIL ^ 






Vt 


History of bro|a 6 (mitaiii% uJl^tho Times of 

^ #h 1 u^ma^e» With ttesatly 4 «x> Engravings. Cioih, toh. Od. 

1)^% 13?.e Adventures* Of Mtmdian|wn.' Thirty^oae 

full'pagV Engravings. Cloth, los 6(1. Jj^ ^ ^ 

Bpr^’s T^ Ij%85|k^f Wanfering Jew.* 15 a > 

9 Xtra giU, 3 is. • ^ 

Ecclesiastic^ Art^ Qeman^ift during th% Ifflddk ,Ages. 

By W. LttbKE, ProfesSlSr of Att History in ^toftgart, TpnsUted fegr 
L. WifEATEEV. With 164 Engravings. ,^i“s. ^ . • 

Tj^ig l fnir Herald3^.4^By C. Bouxell, Author of 
ana»Armour,” &cf With ^ddUh^ravuig*#'* Atfw Cloth, Ss. 

Favourite Poems hy GifteJ^BKtds. With I'wfnty four En¬ 
gravings by CORBOUI D, cloth, gut ^ges* 

Pose’s Book of Martyrs. Illustrafed with %8i%Engraving 

Plain cloth, 12s.; gilt, X5S. • 

Goetke GaUery. A Senes of beautiful Photographs nObk 

KAUnUAeH’s Drawings of the Ileromes^ Goethe, h^orocco, 42s. 

Ooetke’s Heroines, a Senes of T^eiajfdiy^xgui&ite Etig^r- 

mgs on hleel. Cloth, letteied, ^7 7s.g ^ 

Greece, Ihe Scenery of • By w. Hpy exqulsiieiy 

beautiful fuUiHage bteel iJIgravings. Cloth, lettered, git edges, 2ia 

GnUiver’iv Tiakela • By DEAiilSwin. . Vjfith Eighty-eight 
Fngrivings ^y B^oarFN. ImgaeiiarS^o, 400 pages, plain vloth, 7s. Od.f 
full gilt cloth, gilt t^ges, I os e ^ 

Hom^ Scenes •from Great ihiinters. With 

full page Plates’ printed by the^Woodbuiy Process, from Pinfures by $tj: 
Joshua Rlynoius, JSaed, ^Kiiyy, 1 fis^MeyekhIiM, &.c, •'I'heXeJtt 
by Godfrey Tui^er. DemR4(o, efbth gdt, gilfeilges, 15s 

Hlnsfrated Eead^s. Vo? I.,^loth gilt, ^ full gHt^ 

edges, 10s. 6d. VdL cloth,e^a ^d.; full gilt, gik edges,. 10% Od. 

Or, the 1 wo VoIe Tn Oj^, cloth, 12s 6d j half moroeqo, 1^5. *" 

Illustrated Travels. ISslhed Wy H. w. Bates, Asiistatit-Si^ictfOf' 

tary of the Royal Geogra^Iltal ||oc)ety. Vols 1 . il.,#and Itt, <l»dh,(' 
cloth, 15E ; (Aitji, extra gj^t, gilt edges, i8s. Or, Vols. hand II,in Oije, 
cloth, 25s., best cloth, gilt c(lge^3is. 6d. * 1 

Insect World, The.* from WMi^Freach of LotTiSitFti0^1?l^ 
570 Illustrations. Edited by E. W. jUNSilff. ^lotE Jds.; |^ aiiEw * 

Jew^ Gathered from ^Painter anvPoet. Cloth, gut, 7s. ^ 
liOff of the Portuna, The. By^Captam a, p. 

Fcap. 4to, 256 pp., with 50 Engravings. ClhUi gvlc 78. 6d, ""'W ! 

MiUlals’ lUustrationii? a ColfectioiAof Eighty 

J.E. Mielais, R.A? Cloth, ihs. 1 ^ i 

Ooi^ World, JPhe, • From th« toms i 

ashted by C. O, O, NAmn, F, 0 , 3 . Cloth,%^ j «tj 

Old EriaaoB sw Hew Paces. With iftwauy-four j 

lUwmtibnfi, t»sa«tifullyjniiited in Colours hyKBiOtimam* 

I iB III iga • I I . -^1 'ff ‘ I -- ' -.. . iL . 












tETTEH, AKD'CAlf’XK, ^ 

ffe’T art ^ 

na* ybglifill Iliteac»tel. with Twenty full-page 


Pictures fronr l^lisli IiiteacwtnrI. With Twenty 

Illustrations by* T- C. Ho&Sley, R.A-, W» F. Yeames, 

m * . _ _ ... _ . * .j. %p* *■>! _ . ___ «»* * -_ 


Maecus stone, J. Gilbke']^ H. K. Browne, w,,gave th 4 »mas, 
Lawson, IIughes, ^rnarb, FrLDEa, &c. &c. ^ The Text by Dr. 
^yAjxLER. Crown 4t(JWUoth gilt, ais, ^ t 

l&eptiles«tgaid^Birds. .From the Frenc^’Y®^ Fiouier. 

Edited bf Parker oiLMOitE, Esq. iSs. j ema cloth giJvhjs. * 

Sachred Poems, ^Oie Book ef. Edited’"|ty the Rev. R. H. 

Bavne^ M.A. Clclh, 7St 6d.; extra gilt, ^It edges, los. 6d. 

Bcluller Gallery, The. A Series of choice Photographs from 

^ KAULBACu’s^Paintings of (Scenery fr^iScaiLfSR. /"S 5 ^- 

Selection of* One HundretLsf-Cne ‘t’inest Engravings by 


the lato-a. H. Tliomas.~ioth gilt, ios.i5d. 

lWwalds«a*8«JTritiilnph|il Entry^UT Alexander the Great 

tb |atO Babylon* Tweuty-two Plates, folio. 42s. 

V^^ble World, The. With 471 Illustrations. From the 
*»« 2 p^ch of Louis Figuier, Edited by C. O. G. Napier, F.G.S. 


Vicar tf#^efie% Thf,. and PuEMS. Beautifully primed on 
oTbned Pap% and witJi io§ Engravings. ,In one handsiotne 

imperial 8voTP«lume, 37lS^»-, bound in^cloth, 7s. 6 d .; full gilt cloth, 
with gilt edges, 10s, 6d. ^ , 

World before Ihe Deluge,** The* with #33 Jitustrations. 

^Fb'^ the French of LOuis Fiu><kr. Editec*^ by if. W. [Jiviqxow, 
F.R.S. Cloth, ietteied, B 5 s.;»^tra cloth gilt, 2rs.* 

World of the Sea. With 18 Coloured Plates and numerous 

Wood EngravingiL* Cloth, le^*terwdf2se. '** 

* ^ '-^anIi-Bao}is Inli 

Bacon's Guide to America and the^yOeBmies. ^vith Maps, 

^c. Clol^h, 25 . 6d. ^ ^ 

eWi Servie®, Gpjde to Em^oydi&t in the. Revised to 

the^Present Titoe. JVew Edition. Cloth, 2 s. 6d. ^ 


jOivil Ses^ce, Gtdd 

CheaP^ EdUton. C 

Emig^ipt’siShiidi^' 


rice, Qui^ to the py a' C. Ewald, f,s.a. 

EdUton. 


Emig^ript’s jGuidi^ Colonies of Great Britam. 6d. 

Chxide ^ A^*y*d*^ for t^ Capitalist, Tourist, or Emigrant By 

* G. W^Bacon, F.R,Sj Witht^loloured Ma|), is. 

forming a complete Encyclopaedia of 

and Egiinotoy, and Guide to Efery Department of Prac- 


ticaJl Lifc> Kow1 K|| 
'or 'PwoWohaiaies, h 
Vitflnaae ' 


complete in Four Volumes^ cloth gilt, 6 s. each ; 

marble edges, 31s. 6d. ^ 

nmtl 4ta, vdth coloured Plates and lllumjcations on neady 
vvarf page. ' * 'J 


( PARIS, N<£W YORK, o 


CAS^EtL, FETTER, AKX> GALru>J, 

^ t^uai;'£00^ BtA 

nd-Boota, CaSBfjii’g Pipnlar. cioft, is. *« 1 ; tree Uy poM 

f looutioii and Oratory, 
merftenoies.. 

XJtdc^p^te fur Ladies a|id«Gtii> # 


'ffr^S^taaips. 

I AV fc ^ Cox^ersation. 

Book-Keepmg, liy Ring^ and 

Double Entry. Kult^ Account Boota. 
to ditto, iw 6d. tfl^Sct. 

Choxnisliiy* ♦ 

* Chess and Drau^ts. 
Bomestic Bets. ^ 
Domestic Recipes. • 
Dr^jsrin^-sBoom Magic. 




tftmcn. 

Oarden^g. 

1 Investtaenis. ^ 

> Detter-^K^ting. 
Matarat»^Mlosop]^. 
Radw^ SituaHons. 


Jhames and Tweei.-llew Workm ®y Ge0 W3 i» 

nSsrsK, Author of " Flo«a.<| |gld, an dWrerl- 2 ,. «d^ 

England, IDnstratedTlftstory |f. 

■Volcuiies bound in cloth, 6s. and 7\. '?( 



■^trfindy bound in hulbcalf, with full 

The Toned Paper 

\, and \ 1. (’loth, each, 9s. 


CoMpidie in 

our Vol 

in., psu*^ 


\,and\l. ( loth, eacft, 9s, « 

Ti!iio*laDd History of. from the FirH by the lloinans 

*^^o the ’Accession of WTliaih and Majy m ■',,>0^. By ^ Lit^G^D, 
D.l). In Ten Volumes. CHoth, Ictterf'. . 

Xeclinical History of* Conimorce. By J. Teats, • 

h R (h# t^h, 5s • (t'oj "NatMsil Hi tory of (’pm'lierce, w p. 8.) ’ 

A Poet - Hero. •*By CouNrES?r* Vcn Bothmer. Being a 



Sauvagp-, , 

X.^iUpit Table ^ali. 4. The Uife of SemsM 

2. The^eareb for tT ^Gral* FaMssr, of SaintiSa. By Mmmtv 

ByJ UUA CODIMRO MOULRY • . ‘ 

3. Sermonsi for B<ws. jy g Toung Man-tin the 

th« ReY Aurf^Rarky, 1>D , 

(ipal of Kuig', Collie. Battle ot XafiB. • ^ 

Brahma Fowl The’* By B Second With; 

Hour Chroino I'latcs, 5s. 1 * , ^ 

CmcronVHandy Boofe of Food |pir Diet* Cloth? is. 

^ tir_i r KT....d,ww^AP rt tiff” bv Wff.tcaai Clfyp. 


Bayln^a)i.rin 

nilBbrationR. 




Le. FrofuAeljdlitttStrated. Cloth, \ . „ 

contAitlqg 420 PP-, with numerousdjffa&trationfi. ®d., 

4n Spain. By thceRev. T)r. WvLtE. 

n». .64!. % • m M 


Ni^lryiStlL 




CA»5?ELL, Vetter, anix ga^^'am. 




iifiisitKaiirousi / 

J'amily Homeopathist. By Dr. Shui!dham,M.D. ,m.R.c.S.,m. a. 

WjthPl^inI)ire{!lionsfortheTreatmctit ofDisease*'a*Mi lUne^s. nptw.ts. 

Gregory’s Manl-Book ofEquivalent Priced, Bmisb^and 

Metric. Cloth, 2s 6 c1Il ^ 


> 6^ 

EStetofy of tbe Pialluforte. By Edgar SRmsME^. Illus¬ 

trated, ''flloth, 3^ 't ' • ff ^ ' f*'* 

liltftle Gefra Seriosy The. Cloth, 6d. each;;!^ cloth gilt, red edges, 

9d. each, ej;*" ^ ^ . 

8 hal^ we Know One i The*Voice of Time. By J. 


Another 9 Bv the Rev. J Of Rvle 
nJ^rrurteeK h 'Ik&usatui. 


The Q-rounded Sta® 



Strouu. Ft»trteeHiff TJtous^ud. 

Home^^eligion. By the late 
'' B MACKi-\7ift M.A. 

the Rev RJtMAOUtNH Second Esii tiait. T^toNsnud. “ 

Worde otf hP Ip for EveH^^ Pre-Calrary Martyrs. By 

dayiiife. By Rev W,^ Siatham. ( th p^^ev. J B Owen, MA 
Si-Y Volumes ©dolfr, *n neat cloLlMa.ss, 3<, iitto, in cloth gilt, red edges in case, ss. 

^l^h-West Passage' bw Land, The, By Viscount Mu/jon, 

• M.P., and W. B. B*A. 2is. Ditto, ditto, Smaller Edition, 

^ complete, 6s. ^ 

"ntnentaiy ^Ane'^dote, A Book of. Compikd from 

Aullipnlic ■•iJ JJtNMNGS and W. S. JoijNsiONl, 416 pp., 

crown SvcAgs _ • 

Polity Libi 3 |y of Authors. 

1. Poxe's Book of Martyrs. I 2 . Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 

Rnce id. ^ o t ^ ' {frOBS,, Price t/r 

Practical Poultir'Keeper^'The., By I., V/RicHf. I^&urtk 

^cfSfjon Willi 'llmtj^ix. PLiin .i*hmstrati<'(is, VJlofli, 3s. 6d. ; with 
Twelve ('oloiircd ditto, ditio, (ieirwn Svo, 51.. 

Quiz, Sketches by. illustrated Vy “Phiz,” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Beady Reckoner, Cassell’^ Si^.pennyr' Cloth, 6d. 

B^dy EeckonKV Cassell’s Shill.Ug. Containing Calculations 

fixiin ^ ofCdT^iTi, Inlciejt, and Commisifciun 'Falilrs, I've. ike. 

Btmance of Trade. By Fox-b^^nk, Cloth, 5s. 

Sant Juan ^atev Boundary Questios By Viscount Milton, 

M.P. Cloth lettered, io». 6fL /jvi^ 

War, ^asselrs Illustrated Efistoi^ <of the, Between France 

and ({^nany. "Vol I. now ready, jl^s, clbfh gilt, w< .h 250 Illustrations, 9s, 

WomazU' Position a^S'owei;. By w. Landlls, D.D. 

Cloth, lettered, 5s. 6 d. t <" 

Wondeass, L'.brary Fully Illusjratcd. A Series of Gift 

’'<<ik)oks and School Kewardy Cloih gilt, gilt edges, each 5s. 

Wonderful Balloon 
Asoecita. 

Wpnde:t;ful Escapes. 
Wonders of Architecture. 

^ ^ With Tircy-fourilllustrations. 

WevM of Wonderfe The, With 130 illustrations, ciloth, 
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WoUeders of Ani m.A I 

Sn«fcia 5 t. / 

Wenders'S'nof Kodily 
strength ^u. r 
Won<lers in ACTustios. 
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y^oak of Birds, CtAsdl’s Brebm’s. Transla; 

A ^ Dr iBRLifrf bjr r R\mfk. Jonis, F R S VSIs 
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it from the Text 

V,, — - J-- . . . .. . . Js I a|^d n , ma- 

* taming Icn (3|^;aled l‘lates and 384 pp letterpiies^ with numerotw 



Coloured lllustiationswFour Volumti, cloth, 42*3 ^ ^ ^ . 

ISTatnral History, Hctiire. Edited tU^Rev C 

MAy i^ietond hdttwn With 600 lUus^ations * Cloth, let*wed, 3s 6d. 

Popukr Scientific J sforary, Tlie. 

Thh World before 1 Tlfe 


DeluKO With 2,3 Il^istr^tiORS Clo 
lettered ifs cxtia cloth gilt ;^x is 

Tbe Vegetable Worlci:# 'Vnh 

THustrUions Cloih, ktcered its 
extra doth gilt jCi is 

The Ocean World With 

4*7 Illustritions ( loth, kttcteil, i6t. 
extri cloth gill ;£i is 

World of the beh Iranshtcd 

^fioin th« I reiich of M fits I Asr t a by 
the Kev H AI Hat I With li^ghtctn 
C dour d iiid J iiit< d FI ites and r unieri » 
Wood Lngravmgs Best o! IcUmicd 21s 


• J 

WiOT 


• • 

Insect Woricih 

5,76 Illusti itions CLfth, lettered, jffis , 
extra doth gilt, ^ I I ul ' 

Beptil^ and Birds. With 

3 y Illustrations*' L )th, leucrenh^sfis , 
e ira ciot^^i gilt, £1 38 » 

Ti » 4 ^ri»’t*' *>Jai 8 

seCi, ^ han Immlated 

uid Adapted by Dr DtwtAN Scrg afa iR, 
Jf the (ifiolojgictll 8001*13 • TPrp^ 

fesso*' “4 •I'.jRlogy JCings voHege, 
iffindon am the 1 jendt'!Kif ^*111.6 
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CloF^iU, gill edSeti^ifiii 
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Sook of Sacred pdems. Illusu <jjd ^ f“ditcd by the Rev./K. H, 

Baynes, M A Clwtli, 7 s 61 ! - full gill, los 6 d f moiocco, 21 $ 
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/Clhild’s Garland of*»LittJe«ipo^niSf Tha ‘With Exquisite 

« Illustrative bordei^ by Gmc oYji'I LI *010* gilt, 7s 6d, 

Favourite Poems* by Gifted Bards. With x >ei^ty-four IHis- 

tiations Cloth, gWgttVcs, 73 ^ * ■> 

Golden ib^dsures. ByA^ GoiysoN SMYrntEa i?*^, ^ 

Hours of Su^shina By^^AiTHiAS Barr, Autiior of 

Willu,” 6sC W|}.h Sixteen Coloured Plates Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d» 

Jewels Gathered from Poet# Cl ,gilt 75.6^ 

Poets, Cassell’s Three>aud-Sixp^]^ lotions of tho. In 

ftap. Svo, pniited on Tpeiefl Paper, uonftd m j;loth,,eitlrft gold 

ana colours 3 s Cd each best moroSSbsIFinkid vnth enamel letterd;::,^lc}, 
6 s. 6 d tacb, 1 onc.fi A.OW, S^tt , BysoN , MoORE; \VORns.. 
WORTH, flSiiywiiu, •M If TON, ,1 Burns , Tto. fUsKxr w 
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CA^SfellL, PETTEH. ANO GAf-PIN, 


^ASSeU’s lUnstrated. w|th 500 illustrations 
' Ij &{)4 EdiTed by Chari rs and Mary CoVvden |^lari^ , Vt-V T 

(COMitDlBS), I 2 S. JjVoL II {IlTSrORICAI PiAY^>), ifs 6d ^ Vol ITT. 
I (TraCtSDIES), I2S. The C omplete Wgrk, m Tbiee VoJimies, doth 
tiniform, Half moiocco, ;^2 ia>. rThe Separate Pla^ 

c ifity bg had^ ipuce is. each.* v 3 

'0t WaS^ir Scott^s Poetical Works. • In bold t^pe. on goo^ 

' t paper* ■withiMeii on and Notes Three Vols p doth ktterc<], 6s 

of.tlie Heal t. W.*Bt akl k^^son. Cloth, lettered, 

^ 9 lnnva(»* aimanarfeg, ^jrc. 


.3EeU7 LeSVtf's l(tiisusai}^pmii^<m)T4872. JVlUSil b) V^IUxfNIA 
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CasfieLps Bre]ssb,:?^ook of, With Cuiotutd Phics and 
lUoslrationsr Monthly, 7 (J. 

, Cassell^s Ha] ^'azine. l]lustfj.j/od. ATonthl> 6^1 , AV ^tl}, id 
- CoizmientaFy, Matthew Henry’fw ^ I'ttfi Vaps a»(fiihi\tj^ 

: /d.; AVeekb, lid. > 

I)0ZI Ckilixote, tUuMratc^l t5) Cll iam f>(»kt "Monti ly, yd 
AAlSklf, lid. , *• 

* JSltfSaiiltL^IpTiste b ifh 2,000 Jlli(\'f yUOf < 

, ^’l^lfonthiy, 7d Mjd 8)d , Weekly, lid- 

: mffstrated McfnthI), 6d , Wcekb, id 

y^Ro&e. ' Ilhistratcd Ivfoiithl}, 6hi ,«.'AVeckl}, i(‘ 

Tguhtrated b> Gusi AV| Monlhl), 2 ^, 

' Ju^tiul £u|tOry. With 2,000 jjfistrations. Monthly 6 d , 


' mfSlWim Mmory'. Wim 2 ,o<^o ^^stratwns. Monthly 6 d , 

WtsidtW, lOp - '• 

' pQetft, tjw British^ l-irge 'IVv Monthly, Od 
‘jOTer. f IWu'strated. M<^AZ^6d.; 'Ve^kly, id 
prawty IhfawillgiCoiiesT Weekly, 6 d 

BteJator^^’H^trated. ’Monthly, 7 d. and 8 ld , 

iloyuJ 4 to. Monthly, is. 

’ 4 ?^% h'jkwen iFranofi ■^pd * Gerpiany Illustrated. 

l\ ; Weekly, i^d, P 

rSK World of. Ilifustrated. Monthb'', 6 d. 

i CaaipOFa, a Map in Tivlo Colours. 







